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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


LORD FOLKESTONE, 


MY LORD, 


2 HE ſtyle and genius of dedications 
in general, have neither done honour to 


the Patron nor to the Author. Senſible 


of this, we intended to have publiſhed a 
work, which has been the labour of years, 

without the uſual mode of ſoliciting pro- 
tection. An accident has brought us into : 
the number of Dedicators. Had not you 


accompanied your noble Father to our 


humble retreat, we ſhould ſtill have been 
unacquainted with your growing virtues, | 
your extraordinary erudition, and perfect 
knowledge of the Greek language and 
learning; and Plutarch would have re- 
mained as he did in his retirement at 


Cherona, where he ſought no patronage 


but in the boſom of Philoſophy. 


| Accrer, my Lord, this honeſt token of 


reſpect from men, who, equally inde- 
— —- 


11 DEDICATION. 


pendent and unambitious, wiſh only for 


the countenance of genius and friendſhip. 


Praiſe, my Lord, is the uſual language of 
Dedications : But will our praiſe be of 
ralue to you? Will any praiſe be of value 

to you, but that of your own heart? Fol- 
low the example of the Ear. or Rap- 
NOR, your illuſtrious father. Like him, 


maintain that temperate ſpirit of policy, 


which conſults the Dignity of Govern- 


ment, while 1t ſupports: the Liberty of the 


* 


Subject. But we put into your hands the 
| beſt of political Preceptors, A Preceptor 
whotrainedtovirtue thegreateſt Monarch 
upon earth; and, by giving happineſs to 
the world, enjoyed a pleaſure ſomething 
like that of the Benevolent Being who 
created it. We are, 


My Loy, 
Your LorDsme's 
Moſt obedient, and 


Very humble Servants, 


J. and W. LANGHORNE. 
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Ir the merit of a work may be eſtimated from 
the univerſality of its reception, Plutarch's Lives 


have a claim to the firſt honours of literature, No 


book has been more generally fought after, or read 


with greater avidity. It was one of the firſt that 


were brought out of the retreats of the learned, 
and tranſlated into the modern languages. Amiot, 
Abbe of Bellozane, publiſhed a French tranſlation 
of it in the reign of Henry the Second; and from 
that work it was tranſlated into Engliſh, in the time 


| of Queen Elizabeth. 


It is ſaid by thoſe who are not alles to allow 
Shakſpeare much learning, that he availed himſelf 
of the laſt-mentioned tranſlation ; but they ſeem 


to forget that, in order to ſupport their arguments 


of this kind, it 1s neceſſary for them to prove that 


Plato too was tranſlated into Engliſh at the ſame 
time; for the celebrated ſoliloquy, © To be, or not 


« to be,” is taken, almoſt verbatim, from that phi- 
loſopher ; yet we have never found that Plato was 

tranſlated 1 in thoſe times. 
Amiot was a man of great induſtry 900 conſider- 
able learning, He ſought diligently in the libraries 
of Rome and Venice for thoſe Lives of Plutarch 
which are loſt ; and though his ſearch was unſuc- 
ceſsful, it had this good effect, that, by meeting with 
a variety of manuſcripts, and comparing them with 
2 | 
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the printed copies, he was enabled in many places 
to rectify the text. This was a very effential cir- 
cumſtance; for few ancient Writers had ſuffered = 
more than Plutarch from the careleſſneſs of printers | 
and tranſeribers ; and, with all his merit, it was his 
fate, for a long time, to find no able reſtorer. The 
Schoolmen deſpiſed his 'Greek, becauſe it had not 
the purity of Xenophon, nor the Attic terſeneſs of 
Ariſtophanes; and, on that account, very unrea- 
ſonably beſtowed their labours on thoſe that wanted 
them leſs. Amiot's tranſlation was publiſhed in 
the year 1558; but no reputable edition of the 
Greek text of Plutarch appeared till that of Paris 
3 11 1624. The above-mentioned tranſlation, how-. 
ever, though drawn from an imperfect text, paſſed 
through many editions, and was ftill read, till 
Dacier, under better auſpices, and in better times, 
attempted a new one; which he executed with great 
elegance, and tolerable accuracy. The text he fol- 
lowed was not ſo correct as might have been wiſhed; 
ſor the London edition of Plutarch was not then 
publiſhed, However, the French language being at | 
that time in great perfection, and the faſhionable | 
language of almoſt every court in Europe, Dacier's 
tranſlation came not only into the libraries, but 
into the hands of men. Plutarch was univerſally 
read, and no book in thoſe times had a more exten- 
five ſale, or went through a greater number of im- 
preſſions. The tranſlator had, indeed, acquitted 
himſelf in one reſpect with great happineſs. His 
book was not found to be French Greek. He had 
carefully followed that rule, which po tranſlator 
ought ever to loſe ſight of, the great rule of hu- 
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PREFACE, v 


mouring the genius, and maintaining the ſtructure 


of his own language. For this purpoſe he frequently 
broke the long and embarraſſed periods of the Greek; 


and by dividing and ſhortening them in his tranfla- 


tion, he gave them greater perſpicuity and a more 


ealy movement. Yet ſtill he was faithful to his. ori- 
ginal; and where he did not miſtake him, which in- 
deed he ſeldom did, conveyed his ideas with clear- 
nefs, though not without verboſity. His tranſlation 
had another diltinguiſhed advantage. He enriched 
it with a variety of explanatory notes. There are ſo 

many readers who have no competent acquaintance 
with the cuſtoms of antiquity, the laws of the an- 
cient ſtates, the ceremonies of their religion, and the 
remotzr and minuter parts of their hiſtory and ge- 


nealogy, that to have an account of theſe matters 
ever before the eye, and to travel with a guide who 
is ready to deſcribe to us every object we are unac- 


quainted with, is a privilege equally convenient and 


agreeable, But here the annotator ought to have 
ſtopped. Satisfied with removing the difficulties 
- uſually ariſing in the circumſtances above-mentioned, 


he ſhould not have ſwelled his pages with idle de- 


clamations on trite morals and obvious ſentiments. 


Amiot's margins, indeed, are every where crowded | 
with ſuch. In thoſe times they followed the method 


of the old divines, which was to make practical im- 
provements of every matter; but it is ſomewhat 


{trange that Dacier, who wrote in a more enlighten- 


ed age, ſhould fall into that beaten track of inſipid 
moralizing, and be at pains to ſay what every one 


muſt know. Perhaps, as the commentator of Plu- 
tarch, he conſidered himſelf as a kind of travelling 
* 
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companion to the reader; an "Y edi to the 
manners of his country, he meant to ſhow his polite- 
neſs by never holding his peace. The apolog y he 
makes for deducing and detailing theſe flat precepts, 
is the view of inſtructing younger minds. He had 
not philoſophy enough to confider, that to anticipate 
the concluſions of ſuch minds, in their purſuit of 
hiſtory and characters, is to prevent their proper 
cffe&t, When examples are placed before them, they 
will not fail to make right inferences ; but if thoſe 
are made for them, the "Maile air of information 
deſtroys their influence 
After the old Engliſh tranſlation of Pl utarch, 
which was profefſedly taken from Amiot's French, 
no other appeared till the time of Dryden. That 
great man, who is never to be mentioned without 
pity and admiration, was prevailed upon, by his ne- 
ceſſities, to head a company of tranſlators ; and to 
lend the ſanction of his glorious name to a tranſla- 
tion of Plutarch, written, as he himſelf acknow- 
ledges, by almoſt as many hands as there were lives. 
That this motley work was full of errors, inequali- 
ties, and inconſiſtencies, is not in the leaſt to be 
wondered at. Of ſuch a variety of tranilators, it 
would have been very ſingular if ſome had not failed 
in learning, and ſome in language. The truth 1s, 
| that the greateſt part of them were deficient in both. 
Indeed, their taſk was not eaſy. To tranſlate Plutarch 
under any circumſtances would require no ordinary 
{kill in the language and antiquities of Greece: But 
to attempt it whilſt the text was in a depraved ſtate ; 
unſettled and unreCtified ; abounding with errors, 
miſnomers, and tranſpoſitions; this required much 


3 Vit 


greater abilities than ſell to the lot of that body of 


tranſlators in general. It appears, however, from 


the execution of their undertaking, that they gave 


themfelves no great concern about the difficulties 


that attended it. Some few blundered at the Greek; 
ſome drew from the Schohaſt's Latin; and others, | 
more humble, trode ſerupulouſly in the paces of 
Amiot. Thus copying the idioms of different lan- 
guagcs, they proceeded like the workmen at Babel, 
and fell into a confuſion of tongues, while they at- 


tempted to ſpeak the ſame. But the diverſities of 


itylc were not the greateſt fault of this ſtrange 
tranſlation. It was full of the groſſeſt errors. Ig- 
norance on the one hand, and haſtineſs or negligence 
on the other, had filled it with abſurdities in every 
life, and ina \CCUracies in almoſt. every page. The 
ianguage, in general, was inſupportably tame, tedi- 


ous, and embarraſſed. The periods had no har- 


mony; the phraſeology had no enen no ſpirit, 


u preciſion. 


Yet this is the laſt tranflation of Plutarcly s Lives 
that has appeared in the Engliſh lvoguaye, and the 
only one that is now read. 

It muſt be owned, that when Dacier's tranſlation 
came abroad, the proprietor of Dryden's copy en- 
deavoured to repair it. But how was this done? 


Not by the application of learned men, who might 


have rectified the errors by conſulting the original, 
but by a mean recourle to the labours of Dacier. 
Where the French tranſlator had differed from the 
Engliſh, the opinions of the latter were religiouſly 


given up; and ſometimes a period, and ſometimes a 


Page, were tranſlated anew from Dacier; while, in 


wy 
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due compliment to o him, the idiom of his language, 
and every 2 d. expre/ſicu were molt ſcrupulouſy 

preſerved. Nay, the editors of that edition, which 
was publiſhed in 1727, did more. They not only 
paid Dacicr the compliment of mixing his French 
with their Engliſh, but while they borrowed his 
notes, they adopted even the moſt frivolous and ſu- 
perfluous comments that eſcaped his pen. 

Thus the Engliſh Plutarch's Lives, at firſt fo he- 
terogencous and abſurd, received but little benefit 
from this whimſical reparation. Dacier's beſt notes 
were, indeed, of ſome value; but the patch-work 
alterations the editors had drawn from his tranfla— 
tion, made ee ee {till more like Otway's 
Old e whoſe 1 of many colours ſpoke 


var jety 01 Arete ane 


This tranſlation e e in the ſame form up- 
wards of thirty years. But in the year 1758 the 
proprietor engaged a gentleman of abilities, very dif- 

ferent from thoſe who had formerly been employed, 
to give it a ſecond purgation. He ſucceeded as well 
as it was poſſible for any man of the beſt ER 
and learning to ſucceed, in an attempt of that na 
ture: That is to (iy, he reCtified a multitude cf 

errors, and in many places endeavoured to mend the 
. miſerable language. Two of the Lives he tranſlated 
anew; and this he executed in ſuch a manner, that, 
had he done the whole, the preſent tranſlators 
would never have thought of the undertaking. But 
two Lives out of fifty made a very ſmall part of this 
great work; and though he rectified many errors 
in the old tran! ation, vet, where almoſt every thing 
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was crror, it is no wonder if many eſcaped him. This 
was indeed the caſe. In the courſe of our Notes 
we had remarked a great number; but, rs 
that ſuch a continu: il attention to the faults of 
former tran{lation might appear invidious, we ex- 
punged the greateſt part of the remarks, and ſuffered 
ſuch only to remain as might teſtify the propriety of 

our preſent undertaking. Beſides, though the in- 
genious reviſer of the edition of 1758 might repair 
the language where it was moſt palpably deficient, 
It was impoſlible£ for him to alter the caſt and com- 

plexion of the whole. It would till retain its in- 
cqualities, its tameneſs, and heavy march; its mix- 
ture of idioms, and the irkſome train of far-connected 
periods. Theſe it ſtill retains; and, after all the 
operations it has g gone through, remains ET 


Like ſome Patch'd dog-Þole cked with ends of wall! 

In tus view of things, the neceſſity of a new wand; 
lation is obvious; and the hazard does not appear 

to be great. With ſuck competitors for the public 

Favour, tl the conteſt has neither glory nor danger at- 

tending it. But the labour and attention neceſſary, 

as well to ſecure as to obtain that favour, neither are, 
nor ought to be leſs: And with whatever ſucceſs 

the preſent tranſlators may be thought to have ex- 
ecuted their undertaking, they will always at leaſt 

have the merit of a diligent deſire to diſcharge this 
public duty faithfully. . 

Where the text of Plutarch appeared to them er- 
roneous, they have ſpared no pains, and neglectec 10 
means in their power, to rectify it. | 

Senſible that the great art of a tranſlator 1s 

Br 
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prevent the peculiarities of his Author's language 
from ſtealing into his own, they have been particu- 
ily attentive to this point, and have generally en- 
deavoured to keep their Engliſh unmixed with Greek. 
At the fame time 1t mult be obſerved, that there is 
frequently a great ſimilarity in the ſtructure of the 
two languages; yet that reſemblance, in ſome in- 
ſtances, makes it the more neceſſary to guard againſt 
it on the whole. This care is of the greater conſe- 
quence, becauſe Plutarch's lives generally paſs 
through the hands of young people, who ought to 
read their own language in its native purity, un- 
nixed and untainted with the idioms of different 

tongucs. For their fakes too, as well as for the ſake 
of readers of a different claſs, we have omitted ſome 
paſſages in the text, and have only ſignified the omiſ- 
fon by aſteriſms. Some, perhaps, m may cenſure us 
ſor taking too great a liberty with our Author in this 
eircumſtance: However, we muſt beg leave in that 
ſtance to abide by our own opinion; and ſure we 


_ are, that we ſhould have cenſured no tranſlator for 


the ſame. Could every thing of that kind have 
been omitted, we ſhould have been {till leſs diſſatis- 
Hed z but ſometimes the chain of the narrative would 
not admit of it, and the diſagreeable parts were to 
be got over with as much decency as poſſible. 
In the deſcriptions of battles, camps, and fieges, 
it is more than probable that we may ſometimes be 
| miſtaken in the miktary terms. We have endea- 
voured, lowever, to be as accurate in this reſpect as 
poſſible, and to acquaint ourſelves with this kind of 


knowledge as well as our fituations would permit 


but we will not promiſe the reader that we have al- 
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Ways ſucceeded. Where ſomething ſeemed to have 


fallen out of the text, or where the ellipſis was too 


violent for the forms of our language, we have not 


ſcrupled to maintain the tenor of the narrative, or 
the chain of reaſon, by ſuch little inſertions as ap- 


eared to be neceſtary for the purpoſe. Theſe ſnort 


inſertions we at firſt put between hooks ; but as that 


deformed the page, without anſwering any material 
purpoſe, we ſoon rejected i it. . 
Such are the liberties we have taken with Pluck; 
and the learned, we flatter ourſelves, will not think 
them too great. Yet there is cne more, which, if 
we could have preſumed upon it, would have made 


bis book infinitely more uniform and agrecable. We 
. often wiſhed to throw out of the text into the notes 


thoſe tedious and digreſſive comments that ſpoil the 


beaut and order of his narrative mortif the ex 
* 2 5 5 


pectation, frequently, when it is moſt eſſentially i in- 
trete, and deſtroy the natural influence of his 


ſtory, by turning the attention into a different chan- 


nel. What, fo inſtance, can be more irkſome and 
impertinent, than a "WW ditſertation on a point of 


atural philoſophy ſtarting up at the very criſis of 


ſome important action? Every reader of Plutarch 


muſt have felt the pain of theſe unſeaſonable digreſ- - 
tons ; but we could not, upon our own pleaſure c or --- 


authority, remove them. 


In the Notes we have proſecuted theſe ſeveral 
intentions. We have endeavoured to bring the 
Engliſh reader acquainted with the Greck and Ro- 
man Antiquities z where Plutarch had omitted any 
thing remarkable in the Lives, to ſupply it from 
other authors, and to make his book in ſome mea- 
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fure a general hittory of the periods under his pen. 
In the Notes too we have aſſigned reaſons for it, 
where we have differed from ce former tranflators. 
This part of our work is neither wholly bor- 
10 ed, nor altogethier original. Where Dacier or 


Other annotators offered us any thing to the pur 


poſe, we have not ſcrupled to make uſe of it; and, 
to avoid the endleſs trouble of citations, we mak: 


this ackn ꝛowledgment once for all. The number 


of or iginal Notes the learned reader will find to be 


very conſiqerable: But there are not ſo many Notes 
of any kind in the latter part of the work; becauſe 


the manners and cuitoms, the religious ceremonies, 
laws, ſtate- oſlices, and fornis of government, among 


the ancients, being exp lained in the firſt Lives, much 
did not remain for the buſineſs of information. 


Four of Plutarch's Parallels ere ſuppoſed to be 


oft: Thoſe of Them: ſtocles 2nd Caraillus ; Pyrrhus 
and Marius; Phocion and Cato; Alexander and 


Cæſar. Theſe Dacicr ſupplies by others of his own. 


compoſition ; bu if fo Uſterent from thoſe of Plutarch, 


that they have l. te right to og incorporated with his 
WW he. 


The neceffary Chronological Tables, ether ich 


Tables of Money, Weights, and Meaſures, and a 


| copious Index, have been provided for this tranſla- 
tion; of which we may truly fay, that it wants no 
other advantages than ſuch as the Tranſlators had 


not power tO EVE: 
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LIFE OF PLUTARCH. 


As, in the progre eſs of life, we firſt paſs thro: gh ſcenes 
Of innoc? ence, Pen , Find 0 „ 0 and after: Wards FINN OI -. 
ter the vices: and diſorders of Tocicty z ſo we ſhall here 
amuſe ourſelves a whe in the peaceful ſolitude of the plit- 


loſopher, before we proceed to thoſe more animated, but 


lefs pleaſi ng abies ne desert! bas. 


Nor will. the view Of a Philo! ophber! s life be leſe in- 


ſtructive than his labours. If the latter teach us how 


great vices, Accompanied Wird great abilities, may tend 


: to the ruin of a tate : —if they inform us how Ambition. 

attended wich magnanimity, how Avarice directed by po- 
litical ſagacity, how Envy and Revenge armed with per. 

| tonal valour and popular ſupport, will deſtroy the. molt 


ſacred eftablil hments, and break through every barrier of 


human repo {ſe and latety:3 the former will convince us 


that equanimity is more d-lrable than the higheſt pri- 


5 vileges we mind, and that the molt diltingu! ſhed 15 tations 
in life, are leſs to be envicd. than thoſe quiet allotments, 


where Science is the ſupport of Virtue. 

Pindar and Epaminonc. az had, long before Plutarch's 
time, redeemed, in fone mcafure, the credit of Bœotia 
and reſcued the inhabitants of thet country from the pro- 
verbial imputation of ſtapidity. When Plutarch appeared, 


he confirmed the reputation it had recovered, He ſhowed 


that genius is not the growt! Of any particular foil, and 


that its cultivation requires no peculiar e of cli- 
mate. 
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Chæronea, a town in Bœotia, between Phocis and 


Attica, had the honour to give him birth. This place 


was remarkable for nothing but the tameneſs and ſervility 


of its inhabitants, whom Anthony's ſoldiers made beaſts 
of burden, and obliged to carry their corn upon their 


ſhoulders to the coaſt. As it lay between two ſeas, and 
was partly ſhut up by mountains, the air, of courſe, was 
heavy, and truly Bœotian. But fituations as little fa- 
voured by nature as Chæronca, have given birth to the 
greateſt men; of which the celebrated Locke and ny 
others are inſtances. 


Plutarch himſelf acknowledges. ah ſtupidity of the 


Bcotians in general; but he imputes it rather to their 


diet than to their air: for, in his Treatife on Animal. 
Food, he intimates, that a groſs indulgence in that ar- 
ticle, which was uſual with his countrymen, contributes: 


gr eatly to obſcure the intellectual faculties. 


It is not eaſy to aſcertain In wha at year he was horn. 


Ruauld places it about the middle of the reign of Clau- 


dius; others, tow ards the end of it. The following cir- 
: cumſtance is the only foundation they have for their con- 


jectures. 


Plutarch ſays, 55 that he ſtudied . Po At” 


monius, at Delphi, when Nero made his progreſs into- 


Greece, This, we know, was in the twelfth year of that 


Emperor's reign, in the conſulſhip of Paulinus Suetonius 
and Pontius Teleſin as, the ſecond year of the Olympiad 


211, and the fixty-fixth of the Chriſtian era, Dacier 
obſerves, that Plutarch muſt have been ſeventeen or elgh- 


teen at leaſt, when he was engaged in the abſtruſe ſtudies 


of philoſophy ; and he, therefore, fixes his birth about 
five or fx years before the death of Claudius, This, how- 
ever, is bare ſuppoſition; and that, in our opinion, not 


of the moit probable kind. The youth of Greece ſtudied 
under the philoſophers very early ; for their works, with 


thoſc of the poets and rhetoricians, formed their cot. | 


courle of diſcipline. 


But to determine whether he was porn under the rei n 


of Claudius, or in the early part of Nero's reign (which 


we the rather believe, as he ſays himſelf, that he was very 
young when Nero entered Greece); to make it clearly 
_ underſtood, whether he ſtudied at Delphi at ten, or at 
_ eighteen years of age, is of much leſs conſequence, than it 
is to know by what means, and under what auiplccs, h he 


| 
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acquired that humane and rational philoſophy which i 18 
diſtinguiſhed in his works. 

Ammonius was his preceptor; but of him we Kron? 
little more than what his ſcholar has accidentally let fall 
concerning him. He mentions a ſingular inſtance of his 
manner of correcting his pupils. 4 Our maſter,” ſays he, 
« having one day obſerved that we had indulged ourſelves. 
% too luxuriouſly at dinner, at his afternoon lecture, or- 
% dered his freedman to give his own ſon the diſcipline 
« of the whip, in our preſence ; ſignifying, at the ſame 
« time, that he ſuffered this puniſhment, becauſe he 
© could not eat his viciuals without ſauce, The philo- 
„ ſopher all the while had his eye upon us, and we knew 
„ well for whom this example of puniſhment was intend— 

« ed,” This circumſtance ſhows, at leaft, that Ammo- 
nius was not of the ſchool of Epicurus. The ſeverity of 
his diſcipline, indeed, ſeems rather of the Stoic caſt; but 
it is molt probable, that he belonged to the Academicians; | 
for their ſchools, at that time, had the greateſt reputa- 

tion in Greece. 

It was a happy creumſtance i in the Al of thoſe 
| ſchools, that the Tarent only had the power of corporal 

puniſhment : the 104 and the ferula were ſnatched from 

the hand of the petty tyrant : his office alone was to in- 

form the mind: he had no authority to daſtardize the 
ſpirit ; he had no power to extinguiſh the generous flame 
of freedom, or to break down the noble independency of 
foul, by the ſlaviſh, debaſing, and degrading application 
of the rod. This mode of puniſhment in our public ſchools 
is one of the worſt remains of barbariſm that prevails 
among us. Senſible minds, however volatile and inat- 
tentive in carly years, may be drawn to their duty by 
many means, which ſhame, and fears of a more liberal 
nature than thoſe of corporal puniſhment, will ſupply. 

Where there is but little ſenſibility, the eſſect which that 
mode of puniſhment produces is not more happy. It de- 
ſtroys that little; though it ſhould be the firſt care and 
labour of the oreceptor to increaſe it. To beat the body, 

is to debaſe the mind. Nothing ſo ſoon, or fo totally 
aboliſhes the ſenſe of ſhame ; and yet that ſenſe is at once 
the belt preſervative of virtue, and the greateſt i inceutive to 
every ſpecies of excellence. | 

Another principal advantage, which the ancient mode 
* the Greek education gave its pupils, was their early 
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before we can arrive at the knovde are of thh ings, we mu 
firſt labour to obtain the Kno wled dg H Work 
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MN | "ag 8 'S ; T 
. acceſs to every branch of 3 ical learning. Phe: 
I 6 | 
did not, like us, mploy their y. ch 1 in the a cquiition eil 


Words: they were enge aced i 1 WES of a higher nature; 


10 acquiring the knowled e Of things. 1 e did na, 


24 1 * 
like us, ipend ſeven or ten years: ot icholaſtie labour, in. 
ga general acquaintance with two dead laaguage® 
Fhoſe years were employed in the ſtudy of nature, nd 3 


, 3 
galn ung the elements ot P11! ol „Hical knowled: re from 1 er 


original economy and IHKs. Hence all that T Ye [oy ha 
1 


5 


* 1 5 
obſerved. concerning the probability, of Plutare! 
O 
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teventecn EEE en years © 
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was, indeed, much mo! e.C Aly a; Hue the ancient Greeks 
than it can ever be with us. Te fe, and every other 


1crence, are bound up in terms, Which we can never un- 
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without the aCguiiit tion of other languages, the V Were, 


neverthelets, dalhel ently attentive to the cultivation of their 
own. Philolo ogy, after the mathematics- aud plriloſoph; v, 
was ons of their principal ſtudies; aud they applied thero- 
ſelves con{idec; ehiy to eritical inveſtig gat ion. 

A proof o {His we had in that Dill ertation winch Pla- 


tarch hath given us on the word u, en Famer ON-£e tern 


ple of Apolla at Delphi. In this 1 he introduces the 
Icholaſtic dulputes, wherein he makes a principal figure. 


After giving us the vations ſignifications which others al- 
ligned to this word, he adds his owa idea of f it; and that 
is of ſome confequence to us, becauſe it ſhows us that 


was not a Polytheiſt. “ &, ſays he, Thou art as if it 


&« were & , Thou art one. I mean not in the aggregate 


« ſtinctly muſt neceſſarily be one; and the very idea of 


„ Being implies individuality. One is that which is a. 


''S being 

43 
Te when lie findied under 
ct "TC V TAS ES Lil Nudes WGC) 


Ammonias, is without the leaſt W ent | 


ſenſe, as we ſay, one army, Or one body of men com- 
« poſed of many individuals; but that which exiſts di- 
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te Himple being, free fron mixture ag compoſition, To 
| 11 this Ic. ne, 13 con ſinent on'y with a 


2 
TD , 
3 „ 3 
ve nat! re 8 ire 1 Its firly Pr: PF | 5 it, a 11d 11 C: apable of alte- 
5 55 
66 I LIE ik C)? GEeCa? - 


So far we are perfectly ſatisſied vith Plutarch's creed, 
but not with his criticiim... {Vo fipnoſe that the word « 
1 01110 tg ty the exiſte "CEC 01 N { 37 nly 75 16 t0 Lazard 


too muc Hh upon CON ture ; and the whole tenor of tlie 
Hcathen theolo 37 takes eg it, 

Nor can we pe better pleaſed with the other inter! bre. 
tat tons ol this celcbrated word. We can ever {1 ppo ifs, 


: ho 3 a 3 1 
Tia 1 Harelv ignine <Q 77 5 i; Winde ting thereby, Har Ci iT eb the 


17 


ſinels of thole who vifited the tem ple wins inquiry, and 

tizat they came to alk the Deity, . events fmnould 

me to pas. Wh his conſtruct! on is too much forced; and 

it would do as well, or even better, were the @ interpret- 
1 7 7 14 

5 Fon make large pretents to the god, / you pay 


the > Prieit R | Ts 

W ere hot this inſcription an O je & of attentian among 
he learned, we ſhould not, at tbis diſlant period of time, 
ave thought it worth mentioning, otherwiſe than as it 
gives us an idea of one branch of Plutarch's education. 
Bat, as a ſingle word, inſcribed on the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, cannot but be matter of curiolity w AY thofe 
who carry their inquiries into remote antiquity, we fall 
not ſcruple to add one more to ihe other conjectures con- 
CC erning it. | | | 

We will ſuppoſe then, that the ad „ was here uſed, 
in the Tonic dialect, for #uts, / wi/h. This perfectly ex- 
preſſed the ſtate on nind of all that entered the temple on 


the buſineſs of con ultation: and it night be no leſs em- 


1 


4 
L 
3 
i 


phatical in the Greek than Virgil's Duanquam C was in 
the Latin. If we carry this conjecture farther, and think 
it probable, that this word mig! 


"is 


a cclebre ted line in the third book of the Odyſſey, ſtand 
there to ſignify the Whole line, we ſaall reach a degree of 
probability aimoR bordering on certainty. The verſe we 
allude to is this: | 


its as the initial word of 
3 


E. ag ale V Jie Stein Tap? 200 46 
py RN Fee, Ws 


„O that the gods would empower me to. obtain my 
s wiſhes!' What prayer more proper on entering the 
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temples of the gods, particularly with the view of con- 
{ulting them on the events of life. 

Tf it thould be thought, that the initial word is rnfulſfi- 
cient to repreſent a whole verſe, we have to anſwer, that 
1t was agreeable to the cuſtom of the ancients. They 
not only conveycd the ſenſe of raping verſes by their 

initial words, but frequently ot large paſſages by the quo- 


tation of a ſingle line, or even of half a line; ſome in 


ſtances of which occur in the followin ig lives. The rea- 
ſon of this is obvious : The works of their beſt poets 


were almoſt univerſally committed to memory z and the 


| ſmalleſt quotation was Tut icient to cony N the ſenſe of a 
whole paſſage. 


Theſe obſervations are matters of mere curiofity in- 


deed ; but they have had their uſe ; for they have natu- 
rally pointed out to us another inflauce of the excellence 
of that education which formed our young philoſopher. 


This was the improvement of the memory, by means of | 


exerciſe. 

Mr. Locke has jalliy, though ober ouſly a obſer. 
ved, that nothing 10 much fizengthens this tically as the 
employment of it. 


The Greek mode of education muſt have had a won- 
Aerful effect i in this caſe. The continual exerciſe of the 
memory, in laying up the treaſures of their poets, the 


precepts of their philoſophers, and the, problems of their 
_ mathematicians, muſt have given it that mechanical 
power of retention, which nothing could eafily eſcape. 


Thus Pliny * tells us of a Greek called Charmidas, who 
could repeat from memory the contents of the largeſt li- 


bra 
The advantages Plutar ch derived from this excrcite, 
appear in every part of his works. As the writings of 
Poets lived in his memory, they were ready for uſe and 
application on every appolite occaſion, They were al- 
ways at hand, either to confirm the ſentiments, and juſtity 
the principles of his herocs, to ſupport lus owns or to il. 
luſtrate both. 

By the aid of a cultivated memory too, he was kb 
to write a number of contemporary lives, and to aſſign tc 


each ſuch a portion of bulinels 1 in che general e eee 


* Hiſt. Nat, lib. vii. cap. 24 
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ef the Ds > as m night be ſufficient to delineate the clia- 


racter, without peared details of the ſame actions and 
negotiations. This made a very difficult part of his work; 
and he acquitted himſelf here with great management and 
addreſ Sometimes, indeed, he has repeated the ſame 
ene in contemporary lives; but it was hardly 
avoidable. The great wonder is, that he has done it o 
eher | | 1 D 

But tho! ugh an impros red memory might, in this reſpect, 
be of ſervice to him, as undoubt cdiy it was, there were 
others in which it was rather a diſadvantage. By truſting 
too much to it, he has fallen into inaccuracies and incon- 
liſtencies, where he was profeſſedly drawing from prece- 
ding writers; and we have often been obliged to rectify 
his miſtakes, by conſulting thoſe authors, becauſe he 
would not be at the pains to conſult them himſelf. 

If Plutarch might properly be ſaid to belong to any ſect 
of philoſophers, his education, the rationality of his prin- 


 ciples, and the modeſty of his doctrines, would incline 


us to place him with the latter Academy. At leaſt, when 
he left his-maſter Ammonius, and came into ſociety, it 1s 


more than probable, that he ranked n with that 


dect. 


- Ho writings, 8 kurt us with many 1 


* thinking, that he afterwards became a citizen of the 


philoſophical world. He appears to have examined every 


ect with a calm and unprejudiced attention; to have ſe- 


lected what he found of uſe for the purpoſes of virtue and 


happineſs; and to have left the reſt for the portion of 
thoſe whoſe narrowneſs of mind could think either ſcience 
or felicity confined to any denomination of men. 


From the Academicans he took their modeſty of opi 5 
nion, and left them their original ſcepticiſm: he borrowed 
their rational theology, and gave up to them, in a great 


| meaſure, their metaphyſical refinements, together with 
their van, though ſeductive, enthuſiaſm. 


With the Peripatetics, he walked in ſearch of 3 


* and of logic; but, ſatisfied with whatever prac- 


O 


tical knowledge might be acquired, he left tliem to dream 


over the hypothetical part of the former, and to chaſe the 
ſhadows of reaſon through the mazes of the latter. 


To the Stoics, he was indebted for the belief of a par- 


ticular Providence ; but he could not enter into their idea 
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of future rewards and puniſhments THe knew not hoy 
to reconcile the preſent agency of the Supreme Being wit! 
tis judicial character hereafter ; though Theodoret tell; 
us, that he had heard of the Chriſtian religion, and 
fſerted feycral of its myſteries in his works“. | From: tl 
Stoics too, he borrowed the doctrine of fortitude; but 1: 
rejected the unnatural foundation on which they erect: 1 
that vIrtue. e went back to Socrates for Princtiics 
whereon to! lt it. | | 

With the. I Epicureans he does not ſeem to have ta} 
much intercourſe, tho! agh the accommo dating pho opt, 
| Anki; ppus efitercd frequently into his politics, an 
bomet mes into the general e. 


| co 10my Of Kis life. In tlie 
little ſtates of Greece 3 philoſophy had not much to 


do; but had it been adopted in the more violent men 
ures of the 3 adminiſtration, our celebrated bio. 
grapher vould not have had fuck ſcenes of blood and 
ruin to deſcribe; for em RATION, prejudice, and oppoti- 
tion, upon wh aten er principles they might plead their apo- 
5 logy, tirit {truck out the fre that laid the Commonwealth 
in athes. If Plutarch borrowed any thing more from 
Epicurus, it was his rational idea of enjoyment. That 
ſuch wos his idea, it is more than probable; for it is 
impoſſible to believe the tales that the Heathen pigots have 
told of him, or to fuppoſe that the cultivated mind of a 
philoſopher ſnould purſue its happineſs out of the tem- 
perate order of nature. His irreligious opinions he leti 


to him, as he had left to the other ſects their vanities and 
abſurditics, 


But when we briny g him to the fehoot of Py thagoras, 
what idea ſha'l we ©: 11 of him? Shall we conſider 
him any longer as an Academican, or as a citizen of the 
philotop ical world? Naturally benevolent and humane, 

he finds a jyſtem of divinity and. philoſophy perfecuy 
adapted to his natural ſentiments. The whole: og 
creation he had originally looked upon with an inſtinctiwe 
teuderneſs; but when the am table Py thagoras, the pfielt 


11 2 
of Nat ere, in defence of the common privileges of her 


creatures, had called religion into their cauſe: when he 
lought to {often the c: -nelty that man had exerciſed againic 
them, by tlic honelt art of inſinuating the doctrine of 


© 


— A 
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, Nothing of P. lutarct 's is now extant, from which WC can in- 
fer, that he was acquaiuted with the Chriſtian religion. 
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Aranſmugrati On, how could the humane and benevolent 
Plutarch refuſe to ſerve under this prieſt of Nature 4 It 
was impoſhble, He adopted the doctrine of the Me: 


tempfychoſis. He entered into the mereiful ry If 
Fan and, like him, diverted 185 cruelty of the 


Hv:nan ſpectes, by appealing to the ſelfiſh qualities of 


their nature, by ſubdulng thęir pride, and exciting their 
fx mpathy , while he ſhowed them that their future extite: ce 


clit be tie condition of a re eptile. 


2 


This fpirit and « 6 1 8 break ſtrongly from him in 
1115 obſervations Sn, the elder Cato. And as nothing c. an 


exhibit a more | | ly RY cture of him than theſe paintin 


mane own, we ſha al not ſeruple to introduce them wk 
For my part 11 -aunot but charge his uſing his ny 
1 lle 15 many beaits of burden, and turning them off, 


e. 01 ſelling t them W hen they grew old, to the: account of 


a MEAN and ungenerous ſpirit, which thinks that the 
„ ſele tie between man and man is intereſt or neceſſity. 
ut goodnels moves in a larger fphere than juſtice. The 
25 80 rations of law and equity reach only to mankind, 
{© but: kindneſs. and beneficence ſhould be exte aded-to. 
« ercatures of every ſpecies ; and theſe ſtill flow from 
© the breaſt of a w e natured man, as ſtreams that iſlue 
«© from the living fountain. A good man will take care 
„of his horſes and dogs, not only while they are young, 
„ but when old and pait ſervice, Thus the people of 
« Athens, when they had Gniſhcd: the temple called 
«« Hecatompedon, ſet at liberty the beaſts of burden that. 
© had been chic y employed in the work, ſulkering them 
to paſture at large, free from any other fervice. It is 
6. {aid; that one of theſe aiterwards came of its own ac- 
cord to work, and putting itſelf at the head of the la- 


„ bouring cattle, marched before them to the citadel. 


% This pleated the people, aud they made a decree, that 


NP it inould be kept at the pub lc charge {9 lang as it 
lived. The graves of Cimon' s mares, with which he 


« thrice conquered at the Olympic games, are ſtill to be 
+ feen ncar his own tomb, Many have ſhown particular 
marks of regard, in burying the dogs which they had 

„ cheriſhed and been fond of; and amongſt the reſt, 

“ Xantippus of old, whoſe dog ſwam by the fide of his 
« galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were forced to 
* abandon their city, and was afterwards buried by him 
upon a promontory, which, to this day, is called the 
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WL Dog” 3 Grave. We corals ough t not to treat living 


< creatures like ſhoes or houſehold goods, which, when 
«© worn out with uſe, we throw away; and were it only 
„ to learn benevolence to human kind, we ſhould be 


* merciful to other creatures. For my own part, I would 


6 not ſell even an old ox that had laboured for me; much 
“ Jeſs would I remove, for the fake of a little money, a man 
e grown old in my ſervice, from his uſual lodgings and 
« diet: for to him, poor man! it would be as bad as 


«© baniſhment, ſince he could be of no more uſe to the 
© buyer than he was to the ſeller. But Cato, as if he 
© took a pride in theſe things, tells us, that when con- 
e ſul, he left his war-horſe in Spain, to fave the public 
« the charge of his conveyance. Whether ſuch things as 
„ theſe are inſtances of greatneſs or littleneſs of ſoul, let 


& the reader judge for himſelf,” 
What an amiable idea of our benevolent philoſopher 1 
How worthy the inſtructions of the prieſt of Nature ! 


How honourable to that great maſter of truth and uni- 


verſal ſcience, whole. ſentiments were deciſive in every 


doubtful matter, and whoſe maxims were received with 
Hilent conviction * “! 


Wherefore ſhould we wonder to fad: lunch more 


particularly attached to the opinions of this great man ? 


Whether we conſider the immenſity of his erudition, or 


the benevolence of his ſyſtem, the motives for that at- 
tachment were equally powerful. Py vthagoras had collected 
all the the ſtores of human leaning” and had reduced them 
into one rational and uſeful body of ſcience. Like our 
glorious Bacon, he led Philoſophy forth fr om the jargon. 


of ſchools, and the fopperies of ſects, He made her 


what ſhe was originally deſigned to be, the handmaid of 


Nature ; friendly to her creatures, and faithful to her 
laws. Whatever knowledge could be gained by human 


induſtry, by the moſt extenſive inquiry "and obſervation, 
he had every means and opportunity to obtain. The 


prieſts of Egypt unfolded to him their myſteries and their 


learning : they led him through the records of the re- 


moteſt antiquity, and opened all thoſe ſtores of ſcience 


that had been amaſſing through a multitude of ages. Phe 


Magi of Perſia co-operated with the prieſts of Egypt; in- 
the inſtruction of this wonde erful ens 00d os Sort 


* Val. Max lib. viii. cap. 75. 
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mot him thoſe higher parts of Miene, by which they 
were e themſelr es ſo much. diſtinguiſhed, aſtronomy and the 
fem of the univerſe. The Jaws of moral life, and the 
inſtitutions of civil ſocieties, with their ſeveral bee | 


and defects, he learnt from the various ſtates and eftabliſh- 


ments of Greece. Thus accompliſhed, when he came to 
di! pute iu the Olympic conteſts, he was conſidered as a 

prodigy of wiſdom and learning ; but when the choice of 
lis title was left to him, he nodeſtly declined the appella- 


tion of a viſe man, and was contented only to be called a 
5 


lover of auſſalom * * 


Shall not Plutarch then meet with all imaginable in- 
dulgence, if, in his veneration for this great man, he not 
only adopted the nobler parts of his philoſophy, but (what 
he had avoided with regard to the other lects) followed 
nim too in his errors? Such, in particular, was his doctrine 


of dreams; to which our biographer, we mult confeſs, 


has paid too much attention. Yet abſolutely to condemn _ 
him for this, would, perha ps, be hazarding as much as to- 


tally to defend him. We mult acknowledge, with the 8 


elder Pliny, Si exemplis agatur, profecto paria fant T1 06-0 -- 
the language of honeſt Sir Roger de Coverley, Much 


may be ſaid on both ſides.” However, if Pliny, whoſe. 
' complaifance for the credit of the marvellous in particular 


was very great, could be doubtful about this matter, we of 
little faith may be allowed to be more ſo. Yet Plutarch, 
ia his Treatiſe on Oracles, has maintained his doctrine by 
ſuch powerful Teſtimonies, that if any regard 1 is to be paid 
to his veracity, ſome attention ſhould be given to his opi- 
nion. We ſhall therefore leave the point, where Mr. Ad- 
diſon thought proper to leave a more improbable doctrine, 7 
in ſuſpenſe. 

When Zeno confalted hy 3 in what manner he 
{ould live, the anſwer was, that he ſhould i inquire of the 
dead, Aſſiduous and indefatigable application to reading 
made a contiderable part of the Greek education; and in 


this our biographer ſeems to have exertcd the gr eateſt i in- 


duſtry. The number of books he has quoted, to which 
lie 24 referred, and from which he has written, ſcems al- 
moſt incredible, when it is conſidered, that the art of print- 


ing was not known in his time, and that the purchaſe of 
manuſcripts was difficult and dear. 


* Val, Max, lib, viii, cap. 7. 4 Hig. Nat. lib. x. Cap. 75. 
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HH. Fundy; indeed, Was not without wealth. In lis 
Sympoſiacs, he tells us, that it was aucient in Clueroncs * 
4 * Fe 4 . : . ; *. x 5 
and that his anceſtors had been invelted with the mag 
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cuniderable offices in th VO HUACY\ Fe mentions rn 
Par ticular his 8 DRE „Gral andfather Nica rchus, whom tie had 


$ 3 


the har Ppineſs Of in zowing; and relates, from his aut hei 
ny, the misfortunes of his fel Jow-citizens, under tlie Te 
vere diſeipline of Anthony's toldiers, - „„ 
Elis grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, was a man 85 
great . and of a brilliant imagination. He wa 
diſtinguiſhed by his merit as a convivial companion; py 
was one of F thoſe happy mortals, ho, when they ſacrifices 


to Bacchus, are favoured by Mereury. His good humour 


and Fiese try increaſed with his ci ps; and he uſed to 
lay, thät wine had the ſame effect up- ON him, that fire has 
ON incenfe, Which cauſes the inen and richeſt eſſences to 
evaporate. 5 | 
ror has mentioned his father likewiſe ez. >ut has 
not given us his name in a: y of thoſe. writings TER are 


L% 


come down to us. However, he has borne. honourable 
tellimony to his memory; for he tells us, that he was a 


warned and a virtuous man Well acquainted with the 
philoſophy and theology. of his time, and converſant with 


tlie works of the Poets. Plutarch, in his Political Pre- 


cepts, mentions an inftance of his Father's diſcretion n, which. 
does him great honour. I remember, ” ſays he, that 
8 was tent, \ hen a very young man, along with another 


6.-.Cit1 en of Chæœronea, fs an embalfy to the proconiul, 
© bly colleague being, by fome accident, obliged to top in 


* 
. Way, L proceeded without him, and executed our 
ce if 3 „ , 1 
commüfion. Upon my return to Cine exOnea, when 
«Twas te hos an account in public of my negoti- 
6 ation, my father took me aſide, and tad, My lon, take 
© care that in the account you are about to give, you do 


+ not mention your ſelf di ſtinctly, but jointly with your 


« colleazue.. Say not, { avent, L. {pokes J executed 5 but 
rot went, coe ſpare, we exccuted, Thus, though Your | 
ee coll cague was incapable of attending you, he wil ſhare 
ec jn the honour of your ſucceſs, as well as in that of Vous 
„appointment; and you will avoid that envy which ne- 


| Fe ceiſarily follows all arrogated merit.“ 


Plutarch had two brothers, whoſe names were Timon 
and Lamprias Theſe were his aſſociates in ſtudy and 


amuſement; and he always ſpeaks of them with pleaſure 


1 


016, 


«FH 


c me, Fo I have no obligations to her 
£5 C! 
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dliſtinction, was therefore hkelv to enjoy Tuck a ge 


. 2 


aer, who bore the fame name. 
Some writers haye aflerted, that Pluta: H. paſſed inte 
gypt. Others allege, that there is, nv e 1 
that alert n: A1 U 

record conce: ning it. Nevertheleſs, - we incline to 
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„ 7 ! 11717 WY He Ke, 4 
the lively difpofition and good-humour of his gra::s- 


1d it is true, tha 


7 
lieve, OED t he did travel into that country; aud we found 
our opinion on the following reaſons: In the £7 pins, 


this tour Was 4 Part of liberal education unn 


Fs es DE RD | „„ 
FL CCKS 5 aud | lutarch, eing. deſce 10 Ted TO 4 1 li 1:1) 91 


In 


he 
: VL 


mu 


the nex Place, lis treatife of Tis and Oftris, flows tlie: 
had a more than common knowledge of. the. religions 
ſteries of the Egyptians; and it is therefore highly 


＋ :obable, that he obtained this knowied ge by being con 

verſant amongęſt them. To have wr ten a treatiſe on 5 
ahſtruſe a ſabjeR, without ſome more eminent aclvantages 
chan other writers migh it afiord him, could not have been 

azrecable to the genius, or conſiſtent with the modeſty Ci 


Plutarch. 


However, peng i doubtful whether he e paſſed into 


Egypt, there is no doubt at all that he traveled imo 
Italy. Upon what occaſion he viſited that countfy, it is 
not quite ſo certain; but he probably went to Rome, in 


—M 


public capacity, on the bufineſs of the Chæroneans. 


For, in the hfe of Demo thong, he tells us, that he had 
„0 leiſure in his journey to Jt aly, to learn the Latin lan⸗ 
guage, ON the account of public butineſs, 


A's the paſſage here referred to altords us furt! ler matter 


of ſpeculation for the life of Plutarch, we ſhall give it as 


WW 
<c 


[EG of 


© find Ik. An author who would write a hiſtory of 


events which happened i in a foreign country, aud can- 
not be come at in his own, as he "has his materials to 
colled from a variety of books, diſperſed in different 
libra aries, his firit care ſhould be to take up his reſi- 
dence in ſome populous town which has an ambition 
for literature. There he will meet with ma: ny curious 
and valuable books; and the particulars that are want- 
ing in writers he maß, apa inquiry, be ſu ;pphed with, 
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„ by thoſe who have laid thank up in the Faithful repoſi- 
_ © tory of memory. This will prevent his work from be: 
ing defective in any material point. As to myſelf, I 
& live in a little town; and I chooſe to live there, leſt it 
„ ſhould become ſtill les. When I Was in Rome, and 
„ other parts of Ita! V, I had not leiſure to ſtudy the Latin 
* tongue, on account of the public commiſſions with 
66 which [ was charged, and 15 number of pcople who 
cc came to be inſtrusded by me in philoſophy. It was 
not, therefore, till a late period i in life that I began to 
© read the Roman authors.“ 
From this ſhort account we may collect, with i 
ecrtainty, he following circumſtances : | 
In the firit place, Plutarch tells us, that w kite he was 
rehdent in Rome, public buſineſs and lectures in philoſo- 
Phy left hing no time for learning the Latin language; 
and yet, a little before, he had obſerved, that thoſe who 
write a hiſtory of foreign characters and events, ought to 
be converſant with the hiltorians of that country where 
the character exiſted, and the ſcene is laid: but he ac- 
knowledges, t! hat he ad not learn the Latin language till 
he was late in life, becauſe, when at Rome, he had not 
time for that purpoſe. _ 
We may therefore conclude, that he wrote bis Morals 
at Rome, and his Lives at Chæronea. For the compof 
tion of the former, the knowlegde of the Roman language 
was not necellary : the Crook: tongue was then generally 
underſtood in Rome; and he had no neceſſity for making 
uſe of any other, when he delivered his lectures of phi- 
loſophy to the people. Thoſe lectures, it is more than 
_ probable, made up that collection of Morals which is 
come down to us. | 
Though he could not * himſelf of ho 1 3 
Rorians, in the great purpoſe of writing his Lives, for 
want of a compe<tent acquaintance with the language in 
which they wrote; yet, by converting with the principal 
citizens in the Heck tongue, he muſt have colle eed many 
eſſential circumſtances, and anecdotes of characters and 
events, that promoted his deſign, and enriched the plan 
of his work. The treaſures he acquired of this kind he 
ſecured by means of a common: place book, which he 
conſtantly carried about with him: and as it appears that 
he was at Rome, and in other parts of Italy, from the 
beginning of Veſpakian's reign to the end of the Trajan's, he 


cc 


Plutarch collected his n 
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maſt have had ſufficient time and opportunity to procure 


materials of every kind; for this _ a period Of alnoit 
forty. years. | 

We ſhall the more re Face enter into the belief that 

ateriais chiefly from converſation, 

when we conhder in what manner, and on what ſubjects, 


: 9 a ® 118 ON on 2 2 
ihe ancients uled to EY Lhe diſcourſe of people 


1 
ile 


of education and diitinction in thoſe days was ſomewhat 


diflerent from that of ours, It was not. on the powers 


- or pedigree of a horſe; it was not on a match of travel- 


ling between geeſe and turkeys : it was not on a race of 
m aggots, ſtarted againil each other on the tahle, when 
hey firſt came to day-hght from the thell of a filbert: it 
was not by what part you may ſuipend a ſpaniel the 


| longeſt without making him whine : it was wed on the 


exquiſite fineſſe, and the kigheit manceuvres of play. The 


old Romans had no ambition for attainments of this na— 


ture, They had no #1 ch maſters in {cience as Heber and 


| Hoyle; The taſte of their day did not run io high. The 


powers of poetry and philoſophy, the economy of human 
life and manners, the cultivation of the intellectual facul- 
ties, the enlargement of the mind, hiſtorical and political 
diſcuffions on the events of their country ;—theſe, and 
uch ſubjects as theſe, made the principal part of their 
converſation, Of this Plutarch has given us at once Aa 
proof and a ſpecimen, in What he calls his Sympofiacs, 
or, as our Selden calls it, his Table-Talk, From tuch 
cenverſations as theſe, then; we cannot wonder that he 
was able to. collect ſuch treaſures as were necefiary for the 
maintenance of bis biographical undertaking. 
In the ſequal of the laſt quoted paſſage, we find another 
argument winch confirms us in the opinion that Plutarch's 
3 of. the Roman hiſtory was chieffy of colloquial 
acquiſition. “ My method of learning the Roman lan- 
* guage,” fays he, * may ſecm firange ; and yet it is very 
„true. I did not ſo much gain the knowledge ot things. 
* by the words, a as Nor by the knowledge I had of 


"v6 thi ings,” This plainly implies, that he was previouſly 


acquainted with the events deſcribed in the language he 
was learning. 

It muſt be owned that the Roman H! ſtory had been 
already written in Greek by Polybius; and 3 indeed, 
ſomewhat invalidates the laſt-me itioned argument. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it has Jul ſullicient 1 lor its ſupport. 
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There are a thouſand cir "HS ES in Plutarch 'S: Lives, 

which could not be collected from Po! lybius; ; and it is 
clear to us, that he did not m ake much ule of kis Latin 
read! ing. | 


He acknowledges that he dic not apply imfelf to the 


acquiſition of that language till he was far advanced in 
lite: poſſibly it might pe about the latter Part of the reign 
of Frajan, whoſe kind diſpoſition towards his country, 


rendered the w eig ht of public and political butineſs caly 


10 him. | 

But whenever he might begin to lear n the language of 
Rome, it is certain that he made no great progreſs in 
it. This appears as well from the little comments he 
has Occt it onally given us on certain Latin wor Us, as from 
jome pat ages in His Lives, where he has proteſl edty fol- 
lowed the Latin hiſtorians, and yet followed them in an 
uncorta! and erroneons manner. 

That he w rote the Lives of Demoſthenes and Cicero at 
Chæronea, it is clear from his own account; and it is 
more than probable too, that the reſt of his Lives were 


vritten in that retirement; for if, while he was at Rome, | 


he could ſcarcely find time to learn the language, it 1s 
hardly to be ſuppoſed that he could do more than lay up 
materials for conpoiit; on. | 

A circumſtance ariſes here, abt conſirms to us an 


opinion we have long entertained, that the . Book of 


A poplithegms, which is {ard to have been written by Plu- 

tarch, is really not his work. This book is . to 
Trajan; and the dedicator, aſſuming the name and cha- 

racter of Plutarch, fays, he had, before this, written 

the Lives of Muttrious men : but Plutarch wrote thoſe 

Ives at Chæronea; and he did not retire to Chæronca 
vill after the death of Trajan. 

There are other proofs, if others were ncceſſary. Lo 
thow that this work was ſuppoſititious. For, 1 in this dedi- 
cation to Trajan, not the leaſt mention is made of Plu— 
tarch's having been his preceptor, of his being raiſed by 
him to the cenſular dignity, or of his being appointed 
governor of IIlyria. Dacier, obſerving this, has drawn 
a wrong concluſion from it, and, contrary to the aſſert ion 
of Suidas, will have it, that Plutarch was neither precep- 
tor to Trajan, nor honoured with any appointments un- 
der him. Hed it occurred to him that the Buok of Apoph- 
thegms could not be Plutarch's book, but that it was 
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mercly an extract made from his real works, by ſome in- 


W 4 Altrio! is gramma ian, he would not have been under the 


povitity of hazarding fo much againſt the received opinion 
x1 his connections with Trajan; nor would he have found 


{" 


s it neceſia? * 80 1llo W fo little credit to his le tter addrel led 


to that em Pc erer, winch we have upon record. The letter 


i 2 
15 48 follow 5 2 


PLUTARCH- TO TRA JAN. 

e I an ſenſible that you ſought not the empir 
CE You r natural modeity would not ſuffer you to apply 
„ for a d if inction to wht ch you were always entitled by 
L the den SR of your manners. That modeſty, how- 
© ever, makes you {il more wo orthy of thoſe honours 
% you had no ambition to ſolicit, Should 3 future 


© government prove in any degree anſwerable to your 


© former merit, I ſhall have reaſon to congratulate both 


c your virtue And my own good fortune on this great 
e een, ͤ ee otherwiſe, you have expoicd yourſelf to 


% danger, and me to obloquy; for Rome will never en- 


3 60 durè an empcror unworthy of her; and the faults of 


„the ſcholar will be imputed to the maſter. Seneca 18 


reprôached, and his fame ſtill ſuffers for the vices of 
Nero: the reputation of Quintilian is hort by the ill 
% conduct of his ſcholars; and even Socrates is accuſed 


“of negligence in the education of Alcibiades;. Of you, 
% however, L have better hopes, and flatter myſelf that 
« your adminiſtration will do honour. to your virtues. 
« Only continue to be what you are. Let your govern- 
ment commence in your breaſt ; and lay the founda- 


„ tion of it in the command of your paſſions. If you 


“ make virtue the rule of your conduct, and the end of 
your actions, bat thing will proceed in harmony and 
„ Order. I hav: explains fy to you the ſpirit of thoſe laws 
'and co DOES that were eſtabliſhed by your pre- 
deceſſors; and you have nothing to do but to carry 
them” java ecutto! 1. If this ſhould be the caſe Is ! 
“ ihall have the glory of having farmed an cmperor 10 
virtue; but it otherwiſe, let this letter remain a teſti- 
mony with ſuccee eding ages, that you did not ruin the 
Roman empire under pretence of the counſels or the 
authority of Plutarch.“ | 


Why Dacier ſhould think that this letter is neither 
worthy ot the Pen, nor written in the manner of Plutarch, 


— 


| 
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it is not eaſy to conceive; for it has al the foirit, the 


manly freedom, and the: ſentimental turn of that Phi- 
joſopher. | 


his connections with T rajan, if we attend to the manner 


zn wllich he lived, and to the reception he met with in 
Rome. Daring his reſidence in that city, his houſe was 
the reſort of the principal citizens. All that were di- 


ſtinguiſhed by their rank, taſte, learning, or politeneſs, 


lou, ht his converſation, and attended 515 lectures. The 
udy of the Greek Jangua: ge and Ph iloſophy was at tnat 
time the greg eſt purſuits of the Roman nebÞitity „and even 
tlie emperors Hem ied the molt celebrated = Ole Mors with 
heir preſenec and ſupport. Plutarch, in his Treatiſe on 
Curiolity, has jatroduced a circumſtance, which places 


Y 
& 22 


15 


ht. It once nap; nened,? ſays he, „that when I was 
hy eating in public at Rome, Acatenus Rullicus, the 
„ lame whom Domitian, through envy of his growing 
660 


reputation, afterwards put to death, was one of my 
& heœarers. Wen I was in the middle of my diſcourſe, 
bo 6 vga came in, and brought him a letter from the 
e emperor. Upon this, there was a general ſilence 
6 through h the audience, and I ſtopped to give him time 
6 to peruſe this letter; but he would not fuffer it; nor 
« did he 2 n the Jar: till 1 kad finiſhed my lecture, 
de and the audience was diſperſed.“ 
To underſtand the importance of this compliment, it 
5 be e to conſider” the quality and character of 
= pe rſon who pa id it. Arulenus was one of the greatett 
men in Rome; diltizguthied as well by the luſtre of his 
family, as s an honour; able a tion and thirſt of glory. 
He was tribune of the people when Nero caufed Pætus 


and Soranus to be cap Ita y condemned by a decree of the 


de When Soraniis was deliberating with his frlen 
hether he ſhould attempt or give up his” def ence, Ve 
Laus had the ie to p. Opole an oppoſition to the de- 
cree of the ſenate, in his capacity of tribune; and he 
would have 5 it into Cxecution, had he not been 


over-ruled by Pætus, who ren ionitrated, that by ſuch a 


meaſure he would deſtroy himfclf, without the ſatisfaction 
0 lerving his friend. He was afterwards prætor under 
Vtellius, whoſe intereſts he followed with the greateſt 
£&.clity. But his ipirit and magnagunity do him the 


0 


We hall find 1t no very difficult matter to account for 


e attention that was paid to his lectures in a very ſtrong 7 
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tate ſt hononr, in that eulogy v hich he wrote on Pætus 
aud Helvidius Priſcus. His whole co: 1du4 was regulated 
dy the precepts of philoſophy; and the re pert 95 ſhowed 
to Plutarch on this occulion was a proc f of his attach- 
ment to it. Such was the man wie es 4 the letter | 
of a prince to the lecture of a philotop: PRE: >. | 
But Plutarch was not only treated wo ch general marks 


of diſtinction by the ſuperior people in Rome; he had 
partic ular and very reſpectable fricudſhips. Soſſtus Se- 


11 - 


-necto, who was four times confut, Once under Nerva, 


and thrice under Trajaa, was his moſt intimate friend. 
Po him he addreſſes his Lives, except that of Aratus, 
which 18 inter: ed | to Polycrates of 85 clon, the grandſon 
of Aratus. With Senecio he not on! ly lived in the ſricteſt 
ſriendſhip wit he was in Rome, but correiponded with 
him after he retired to Greece, And is it not caſy to be- 
licve, that through the intereſt of this zealous and power- 
ful friend, Plutarch might not only be appointed tutor 
to 120 an, but be advanced likewiſe to the conſular dig- 
nity? When we confider Plutarch's eminence in Rome | 
as a teacher of philoſophy, nothing can be more probable 
than the former: when we remember the conſular in- 
terelt of Senecto under Trajan, and his diſtinguiſhed re- 
gard for Fare nothing can be more Aer than 1 the 
latter. | 

The honour of being preceptor to ſuch a virtuous 
prince as Trajan, is fo important a point in the life of 
Plutarch, that it muſt not haſtily be given up. Suidas 
has aſſerted it. The letter above quote d, if it be, as we 
have no doubt of its being, the genuine compoſition of 
Plutarch, has confirmed it. Petrarch has maintained it. 
Dacier only has doubted, or rather dented it. But upon 
what evidence has he grounded his obi. nion? Plutarch, 
he fays, was but three or four years older than Trajan, 

and therefore was unſit to be his preceptor in p philoſophy. 
Now let us inquire into the force of this argument. 
Trajan ſpent the early part of his life in arms: Plutarch 
in the ſtucly of the ele ices, When tliat prince applied 
h: ſelf to liter ary purſuits, he was ſo; evwhat advanced 
in life: Plutarch mult have been more ſo. And why a 


man of ſcience ſhould be an unfit preceptor in philoſophy _ 


to a military man, though no more than four years older, 


the reaſon, we apprebeud, will be ſomewhat Giflicult to 
GICOVES 
T4 
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Dacier, moreover, is reduccd to a pelilig V. ucipli, when 
he, ſays that Plutarch was only four years older than Tra- 
jan: for we have Ter n that it is im poſſible to aſcertain 
the time © f + lutarch's Ei! 5 and the date which Dacier 
ufligns it is eln conjectural ; We wul therefore con- 

1.4. — 1 A. 1 11 
clude, with thoſe learned men who have formerly « Allowed 

A. 

Plutarch the 105 10ur of being preceptor te Trajan, that 


he certainly was fo. There is little doubt that they 


grounded their aller. ons upon proper authority, and, 
i: 1deed, the internal evidence ariſing from the nature aud 
effects of that educat e vhich did edu al honour to the 
icholar and to the matter, comes in aid of the argument, 
Jome chronolopers beret ken upon them to aſcertain 
the time when Plutarch' 3 reputation was el tablihed in 
Rome. Peter of Alceantris fixes it in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of Nero, in the conſulate of Capito and 


Rufus: Lucian,” days he, „was at this time in great 


6 reputatio on amongit the Romans; and Muſonius and 
% Plutarch were well known.“ 
year lo! wer, and tells us, that, in the fourteenth year of 
Nero's reign, Muſonius and Plutarch were in great re 
putation. Both theſe writers are palpably miſtaken. We 
have ſeen, that, in the twelfth year of Nero, Plutarch 
was yet at icnool under Ammonus ;. and it is not very 
- probable that a 101100! boy ſnould be celebrated as a phi- 
lolophe: in Rome, within a year or two aſtcr. Indeed, 
Zuſebius contradicts imſclf; tor, on another occaſion, 


he places him in the re eiga of Adrian, the third year of 


the Olympiad 224, of tlie Chriſtian era 120: In his 
„ year, ſays he, the pl ulotophers Plutarch of Chœronea, 
% Sextus, and Agathobulus, flourijhed,”? Thus he car- 
Ties him as much too low, as be had before! placed him 
too high. It is cer ain, that he firſt grew into reputation 
under the reign of \ 'elpulian, and that his philoſ 1 
fame was e Rabliſhed 3 in the time of Trajan. 

It ſeems that the Greek and Latin writers of tho ole 


times were either little acquainted with each other's 


Works, or that there were {ome literary jealouſies and 
animeſtics between them. When Plutarch flouriſhed, 
there were ſeveral cotemporary writers of diſtinguiſhed 
abilities; Perſeus, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flac. 


cus, the younger Pliny, Solinus, Martial, Quantihan, 


and many more. Yet none of thoſe have made the lea!t 
mention of * im. Was this envy; or was it Roman pride? 


Eafebiue brings it one 


— 8 
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Polntbly, they could not bear that a Greek fophi iſt, a na- 
tive of ſuch a contemptible town as Chæronea, ſhould 
joy the palm of litzrary praiſe in Rome, It muſt be 
obſerved, at the ſame time, that the principal Roman 
writers had conceived a jcalouſy of the Greek philoſo- 
ras which was very prevailing in that age. Of this 
WE find a ſtrong tclunony in the elder Pliny, where, 
peaking of Cato the Cenſor's di 8 and diſmiſ-. 
ing the Greeian orators, and of the younger Cato 8 
bringing in triunph a fophill: from Greece, he exclaims 
in terms that ſignil ed co e quanta morum comme 


However, to be undiſtinguibed! by the encomiums of 
mpe ary Writers, Was Ly no means a thing peculiar 
& 

utarch. It has {BER bv and All i ie, the fate of luperior 
bee, to be beheld either with filent or abuſixe envy. 
lt makes Rs Way like t! ne tu n, whi ch we look upon with 
p: 


en 


ore 


pain u anleſs ſomes! nag paſſ's over him that obſcures his 
glory. We then view with cugernets the ſhadow, the 
cloud 25 or the urn and are pleaſcd with what ecliphs the 
bright nets ve otherwile cannot bear, 

Vet, it Ph: atzrch, like other great men, found Envy 
es never conquer: re but | by death, his manes bave been 
appealed by the ampleſt atonements. Amongſt the many 


U 


that have done honour t9 bs memory, the 3 


vulogi alas doſerve to be recorded. 

At ULUS GELL.1US compliments him with the highs 
diſtinction in ſeie: we *, 

FF; 


baus, q. quoted by Gellius, calls lam a man of the 
moſt conſummate learning and wiſdom 1 
Eritrivs places him at the head of the Greek phitlo. 
Sakblaxus, in his Preface to the 18 of the Philo- 
phers, calls him the moſt divine Plutarch, the beauty and 
harmony of Philoſophy. 
_ PETRARCH, in his moral writings, frequently diſtin 
guiſhes him by the title of the great Plutarch. | 
Honour has been done to him likewiſe by Origen, 
Himerius the Sophiſt, Cyrillus, Theodoret, Suidas, Pho- 
| buy Xiphilinus, Joannes; ene Victortus, Lip- 


A. Gellius, lib. iy, cap. 7. Gell, lib. i. cap, 26, 
© 5 


4 Bic. Præp. lib. iii. init. 
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ſius, and Acathias, in the epigram which is thus tranſlates 


by D: :yoen:; ; 


Serben Plutarch, to thy deathleſs praiſe 

Doss martial Rome this grateful ſtatue raiſe; 
Becauſe both Greece and ſhe thy tame have ſhar'd; 
'Their heroes en and their lives compar'd. 
But thou thyſelf could'ſt never write thy own : 

'i heir lives have Pare !tels, but thine has none, 


But this is Perfectly extravagant. We are much better 
pleaſed with the Greek verſes of the honeft metropolitan 


under Conſtantine Monomachus. They deſerve to be 
| Y | 


tranſlated. 


L 90 of that light, that living power, to 80 

Which her loſt ons no Heathen SctENCE gave; 

If aught of thele thy mercy means to ſpare, 

Yield PLaTto. Lord - yield PLuTArcu to my prayer. 

J. ed by no grace, no new conver lion wrought, 
_*They feit thy own divinity of thought, - 

That grace excited. ſpare the partial rod: 

The lait, beſt witnefs, that thou art their God! 


Theodore Gaza, who was a man of confiderable learn- 
ing, and a great reviver of letters, had a particular at- 


tachment to our biographer. When he was aſked, in 
caſe of a general deſtruction of books, what author he 
would wiſh to ſave from the ruin, he anſwered Plutarch. 


He conſidered his hiſtorical and philoſophical writings 
as the moſt beneficial to foctety, and, of courſe, the beſt 


ſubſtitute for all other books. 


Were it neceſſary to produce further ſuffr ages for the 


merit of Plutarch, it would be ſufficient to ſay, that he 
has been praiſed by Montaigne, St. Evremont and Mon- 
teſquieu, the belt critics and the ableft writers of their 
time. 

Aſter receiving the moſt. di iltinguiſbed honours that a 


philoſopher could enjoy; ater the god-hke office of 


teaching wiſdom and goodneſs to the metropolis of the 
world; after having formed an emperor to virtue; and 


after beholding the effects of his precepts in the happi- 


neſs of human kind; Plutarch retired to his native 
country. The death 'of tis illuſt tons prince and pupil, 
to a man of his ſenſibility, mult have rendered Rome eren 
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Pain al: for whatever influence plituſophy may have on 
ihe cultlvatlon of the mind, we ind that it has 25 little 
Power oer the intereſts of the heart, 
Ft muſt have been in the decline of liſe that Plutarch 
retired to Charonea. But though he withdrew from the 
butler ſcenes of the world, he fled not to an unproſitable 
or inactive ſolitude. In that retirement he ſormed the 
rat work for which he had fo long been preparing ma- 
terials, his Lives of IIluitrious Men; 2 a work which, as 
Scali, ger lays, 290 folu: n fſuit in manivus hominum, at etiam 
Fi 2 ar: ! generis nemoriam be cpi. . 
To recommend by encomiums what has been received 
with univerſal approbation, would be ſeperfluous. But 
to obſerve where the biographer has excelled, and in what 
he has failed; to make a due eſtimate as well of the de- 
{:&ts:as:0f the merits of his work ; may have its uſe. 
1 Lipfius! las Obſerved, that he does not write hiſtory, 

but {craps of hiſtory 3 non hifiort zam, fed: particulas hiftorig. | 
This is laid of his Lives, and, in one {enfe, it is true. 
No lingle! ife that he has written will afford a ſuihcicnt 
-iftory of its proper period; neither was it poſſible that 
ſhould do lo, As his plan compriſed a number of co- 
| ie mporary lives, moſt of which were in public characters, 

the buſineſs of their period was to be divided among . 
taem, The general hiſtory of the time was to be throw fl 
into ſeparate portions ; and thoſe portions were to be 
allotted to ſuch characters as had the Principal intereſt i in 
the ſeveral events. 
This was, in ſome meaſure, done by Plutarch; but it 
was not done with great art or accuracy. At the ſame 
time, as we have already obſerved, it is not to be won- 
dered, if there were ſome repetitions, when the part 
which the ſeveral characters bore in the principal events, 


= was neceſſary to be pointed out. 


2 Vet theſe ſcraps of hiftory, thus divided and diſperſed, 
when ſeen in a collective form, make no very. imperfect nar- 
rative of the times within their view. Their biographer's 
attention to the minuter ci cumſtances of character, his 
dilſquiſitions of principles and manners, and his political 


1 and philoſophical diſcuſſions, lead us in an eaſy and intel. 


> ligent manner, to the events be deſcribes. 

It is not to be denied, that his narratives are ſome- 

times diſorderly, and too often encumbered with i imper- 
8 
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o 72 — . BIS | 7 5 j 
tinent digreſſions. By purſuing with too much indul- 


gence the t train or idcas, he has frec jucutly deſtroyed the 
Order of facts, brought together events that lay at a di- 
tance from « cach othe: , called for ward tnoſe circumſtances 


bf ? 1 h . +» fon <4 
70 Which he fhould have made a recula r Prog: rels, and 


41 1 
made no othe e lor theſe idle excurſions, but by 
3 ? 5 
telling us that he is out of the order of time. 
N * ; On } kia ? - LFTELE>) Ten 8 i 
Notes, in the time of Plutarch, were not in ute. Had 


* * 


lie kn n the co: e e of marginal writing, he would 


* 
1 
— the + - $95 * 22 : 2 d 7 3 4 ww 1 3 
berta! ay 7 11 wren the greateik Pa 1 of 1115 digr Eſſions 
14 
. 8 allume _ - * , 
into that form hey art, vrdoubtedly, tedious: and 


we can do to reconcile ourdelves' to 


(1! 
8 n 2 
> 5 "a % 3 *** n 5 . + . - OY 
them, 10 tO LCTIBCNLDET. lat 11 ti iQ 11 wit pA CC, marginal 
Bf Tha JJ TT 14 
writs was a thing unknoun; aud that the benevolent 
133 8 EJ „„ GL 5 N = 
eilte Et CONMTeY MLT: znitrüctiop, was ine Create! motive 
l 2 . 7 v4 1 $3 '$ ! 5 4 * : &- 4. - . Ns 17 1192 
Wii te Diocra QG LAST . 15101 Nauen the in. Fi 13 4 P n 
iy £ 
1 1 1. I * 4 ? 122 114188 ” £ f "1 a 
at Jea!t from ti hure of them: for they are chiefly 
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cellont. Natbing can be more clear than his moral di- 
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Uné tion „ 40k CIATIVGS URN his dilineations of the mine 
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and excellence of hi! 


l 
orical :coinpoli ition, Plutarch poſ- 
filed in an ' eminent e IIis biography aul writings 
teach phiroiophy at once by. precept "and b by exam mple. 
His morals aud his characters mi itually explain and give 
! 


torce #7 ea ch Stier 
His ſentiments of the duty of a biogra aphur were pecu- 
lan ful 5 o +4 


"1110S ON The 01 titor 


„ Philiſtus's . vn adherence to arbitrary Powers to 
„ load him with the heavie{t rep: 
« he injured are in ſome degree excufable, it, in their 
reſentment, ey treated him with in dig nities after 
death. But wherctore Mould uis bie ograplie 8, Whom 
„ he never injured, 2 and who have had the benefit of his 

« works ; wherefore ſhould they exhibit him with all 
„the enaggerations of fcurrilit ty, in thoſe ſcenes of di- 
66 0 to which Fortune ſo: metimes reduces the beſt of 
„men? Ou the other hand, Ephorus is no leſs extra- 
« vagant in his encomilirs on Philiſtus. He knows 


cate, This will appear from his ſtric- 
ans Who wrote. of Philiſtus. “ It is 
18 plain, ſays lic, «that: i imæus takes every WISE FRY from 


roaches. 15 11* ole whom 


ths ad 
* 
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„ well how to throw into ſhades. the foibles of the human 
„ character, and to give an air of plauſibility to the moſt 
* indefenſible conduct: but with all his elegance, with 
„ all his art, be cennot reicue Philiſtus from the impu- 
„ tation of being the molt ſtreuuous ſupporter of arbi- 
6 trary power, 'of being the fondeft follower and ad- 
& mirer of the luxury, the magni Hcence, the alliance of 
« tyrants. U pon the w hole, he who neither defends the 
principles of 3 Thiliſtus, nor infults oy er his mit :tortunes, 
i will belt diſcharge the duty of the hit HLorIans”. 
There is ſuch a thi ag us conſtitutional religion. There 
is à certain temper as. ] frame of mind. natural! V7 pro- 
ducave of devotion. There are men who are born with 
the onginal principles of picty; and in this claſs we 
need Ni t he! tat et0 PACE Plutarch. 
If chis diſpoſition has ſometimes made him too indul- 
LE ent to ſu perllit! u, and too attentive to the leſs rational 
circumſtances. of the heathen theology, it is not to be 


wondered. But, I the whole, he had confiſtent and. 
1 4 , 
honourable notions of the Supreme Being. 


That he believe : the. unity of the Divine Nature, we 
have already fee: . his Obfervations on the word et, en- 
graved on Apellu's temple, The fe ms Opinion too is 
found in his: Tren iſe on he Cellation of Oracles; where, 
in the character oi a Flatonit, he argucs againit the SLOICS, 
who denied the wp y of words,” 6s It t there are many 
% worlds, ſaꝛd the Stoics, „Why then is there only one 
Fate, and one Providence to guide them? for the 
© Platoniſts allow. that there is put one. — Why ſhould 
„not many Jupit ers, Or gods, be ieceliary ior the go- 
«© vernment of many Worlds? To this Plutarch an- 
ſwers, „Where is the necc By: of ſuppoting many Ju- 
« piters for this plurality of worlds? Is not one Excellent 
48 Being, endued with reaſon and intelligence, ſuch as 
He is whom we acknowledge to be the Father and 
«© Lord of all things, ſufficient to direct and rule theſe 
* worlds? If there were more ſupreme agents, their 
deerces would be vain, and contradictory to each 
„ other ?? 

But ah Plutarch acknowledged the individuality 
4 the Supreme Being, he believed, nevertheleſs, in the 
exiſtence of intermediate beings of an inferior order, be- 
tween the divine and the human nature. Theſe beings 
he calls genii, or dæmons. It is impoſſible, he thinks, 


- 


-— 
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ciling Seiden . This employment b regarded 
as one of the principal parts of his office; and, indeed, 


he might properly conſider it in a pol: tical light; for it 


too frequently happens, that the moit dangerous public 
factions are at firit kindled by private miſunderftandings . 
Thus, in one part of his works, he falls into the ſame 
ſentiment; „As public conflagrations,” ſays he, “do not 
* always begin i in public edilices, but are cauſed more fre- 
** quently by ſome lamp neglected in a private houſe ; 
« ſo in the adminiſtration of ſtates, it does not always 
& happen that the flame of edition ariſes from political 
diflerences, but from private diſſentions, which run- 
« ning through a long chain of connections, at e 
« affect the whole body of the p- 2ople. For this reaſon, 


«© 1t is one of the principal Auties of 'n miniſter of ſtate 
« or magiſtrate, to heal thefe pri vate animoſities, and to 
5 5 


„ prevent them from growing into public diviſions.“ 

After theſe obſervations, he mentions ſcveral ſtates as 
cities which had owed tlicir ruin to the ſame little cauſes : 
and then adds, that we ought not by : any means to be 


inattentive to the miſund leritandings of private men, but 


apply to them the mot timely remedies; for, by proper 


care, as Cato obſerves, what is great becomes little, and 


what is hitle is reduced to nothing, Of the truth of 


theſe obſervations,. the annals of our own country, we 
wiſh we had no rey to ſay our own times, have pre- 
ſented us with many me lancholy inſtanccs. 

As Plutarch fied that it was a faſhionable fault 


amongit men of fortune to retuſe a proper reſpe Et to ma- 


giſtrates of inferior rank, he endeavoured to FOOTE this 
impolitic evil as well by precept as by example. © To 
& jearn obedience and deference to the magiltrate, by hs 78 
he, “ is one of the firit and beſt principles of diſcipline; 

“% nor ought theſe by any means to be diſpenſed with 
uh, though that magiſtrate ſhould be inferior to us in 


figure or in fortunes, For how abſurd is it, if, in 
66 theatrical exhibitions, the meaneſt actor, that wears a 


„ momentary diadem, fhall receive his due reſpect from 
*- ſuperior players; and yet, in civil life, men of greater 


power or wealth ſhall withhold the deference that is 
Pp 
„ due to the magiſtrate! In this caſe, however, they 


* fhould remember, that while they conſult their own 
importance, they detract from the honour of the ſtate. 
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Private dignity o. ht always to pive place to Fable 


„% an thority ; as, in Spa ita, it was ufual for the. kings to 


„ xiſe in "compPitient to-tie ephori.“ | 

With regard to Plutarch's political principles, it 3s 
clear that he wa 3, even Wilt at Rome, a republican in 
heart, and a friend to liberty: : But this does him no pe- 
culiar honour, Such privileges are the. birth- right of 
mankind; and they are never parted with but throngh 
far or favour, 18 Rome, he acted like 4 Phi! ofopher | 
of the world. A not lamp in Roma. ni Jacrramso come 
Folino fanno in oma. Het found a conſtitution which he 
nad not power to alter; Vet, though he could not make 

mankind tree, he 1 nacle them comparatively pes by 
teaching CIemency to their temporary ruler. 

At e onta we find him more _openly avowing the 
principles of liberty. During his reſidence at Rome, he 
had remarked an cſſential error in the police. In all 
complaints and proceſſes, however trifling, the people had 
recourſe to the hrſt officers of ſtate. By this means they 
ſuppoſed that their intereſt would be promoted; but it 
had a certain tendency to enſlave them {till more, and 
to render them the too's and dependents of court power. 
Of theſe meaſures the archon of Chæronea thus expreſſes 
his diſapprobation ; „At the tame time,“ lays he, „that 
« we endeavour to render a city obedient to its magiſtrates, 
« we mult beware of redu- eing it to a ſervile or too hu- 
« miliating a condition. Thofe who carry every trifle 
« to the cognizance of the 1 ſupreme magiſtrate, are con« 
6e tributing all they can to the ſervitude of their country. 
And it is undoubte dly true, that the habitual and univer- 
ſal exertion of authority has a natural tendency to arbi- 
brary dominion. | | | | 

85 0 have now con ſidered Plutarch in che ligh t of a phi- 
loſopher, a biographer, and a magiſtrate; we have en- 
tered into his m- url re ligious, and political = ater, as 


well as the 83 we could oh tain would enable 


us. II only remains that we view him in the domeſtic 
phere of life —that little, but trying ſphere, where we 


act whotly from o urſelves, and aflume no character but 


that which nature and education has GIVEN Us, 

Darier on fallin, 5 into this part of Plutarch's hiſtory, 
aas made a whimſical obſervation. « There are two. 
*. cardinal points,“ ſays le, „ in a man's life, which de 


„„, 
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& termine his happineſs or his miſery, Theſe are hie 
* birth and his manage It is in vain for a man to be 
« born fortuna te, if he be unfortunate in his marriage.“ 


ge 
How Dactier could reconcile the af tologers to this new 


' doctrine, it is not eaſy to ſay : for, upon this principle, 
a man muſt at leaſt have two good ſtars, one for his births 
day, the other for his we ddin;r day; as it ſeems that the 


* 


influence of the natal ſtar c- ould not extend bevond the 


bridal morn, but that a man the a falls under a different 
| dom! nie 31s ; | 


At what time Plutarch entered i into this ſtate, we are 


not von ire certain; - but as it 18 Ot Pr oh Able that a man of 


his wildom would! marry at an advanced tune of life, and | 


as his wife was a native of Chæronea, we may Sasch ide 
chat he married before he went to Rome. However that 


might be, it appears that he was fortwninte 7 in his choice; 


for his wife was not only well born and wellbred, but a 
woman of diſtin, guiſhed ſenſe and virtue. Her name was 
Tinoxena. 

Plutarch appears to have had mt leaft five children by 
her, four fois and a daughter, whom, out of regard for 


her mother, he called Tixomena. He has given us a 


proof that he had all the tenderneſs of an Affeccki mate 
father for theſe children, by recording a little inſtance 

5 DY 8 | 
of his da: ughter's natural bencvolence. When ſhe was 


very young, 70 he, „ſhe would frequently beg of 


„„ her 78 bh give the breaſt not only to the other chil. 
“% dren, but to her babies and dolls, which the conſidered 
as her dependents, aud under her prote Sion.“ Who 


does not ſee : in this imple. circumſtanee, at once the 


foadnets of the parent, and the benevotent diſpoſ ition of 
the man? 

But the philoſo opher food loſt his Ide bloſſom of hu- 
manity. Fs Timoxena died in her i3faney 4 and if we 
may judge from the confolatory letter 15 wrote to her 
mother on the occaſion, he bore the 1s as 
philoſopher. Conſider,” ald — «that Ta {1 7 5 1, 
es prived rour Timoxena only of imail enjoymente. The 


» 


e757 


«& things ſhe knew were but of Ae. c niequenee, and 


4 ſhe could be de lighted on ly * th triſtes.“ In this lets 


7 


ter we ud a port: Ait of his . te, wlieh does ber the 


greateil hovour, From the tefimeny given by her h Us 5 


Hand it appcars that ſhe was far above the general wen! 
7 PP © | 
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nefs and MeHiation of her ſex. She had no > paſſion for the 
expenfiveneſs of dreſs, or the parade of public appcar- 
anccsS. She thous itt ve ory Kind of extravaganct hi ame- 


able; and her ambition went not beyond the decencies 


and proprieties of life. 

Plutarch had before this buried two of his ſons, his 
eldeſt fon, and a younger named Charon; and it appears 
from the above wentloned letter, that tlie ie conduct ot 
Fimoxena, on theſe events, was worthy the wife of a 
plulolopher. She did not disſigure herſelf by change of 
apparel, or give way to the extravagance of grief, as 
women in general do on ſuch occatons, but fi pported 
the diſpeniations of Providence with a fol ma and! rat onal 
iubmilion, even when they feemed to be moit ſevere. 
She had taken unwearicd paine, and underge ne the 
greatedl lufferings, to nurſe her fon Charon at her own 
preuſt, at a time when an abſceſs form: d near the part 
had obliged her to undergo an inciſion. Yet, when the 
child, reared with fo much tender pain and difficulty, 
died, thoſe who went to viſit her on the melancholy oc- 
caſion, found her houſe in no more diſorder than if no- 


thing diſtreſsful had happened. She received her friends 


a8 Admetus entertained Hereules, who, the fame day 
that he buried Alceit:, | betray ed not the leaſt confuſion 5 


before his heroic gueſt, 


With a woman of ſo ch dignity of mind ad . 
lence of diſpoſition, a man of Plutar ch's wiſdo mM and hu- 
manity muſt have been mfimtely happy: and, indeed, it 
appears from thoſe precepts of conjugal happineſs and 
tection which he has left us, that he has drawn his ob- 
ſervations from experience, and that the rules he recome 
mended had becn previoutly cxemplibed in his own tas _ 

1 | | 
mily. 


It is ſaid that Plutarch d ſome EA SE erflandin 2 rh 


hs wife relations; 959 5 ws nich T:imexena, ſearing that 


it might affect their unio! an hag duty and religion enough 
to go a s far as Mount Helicon and ſacrince to Love, who 
ind a clehriated temp'et: es | 

He leit two ſons, Piutaretr and I. amprins. The latter 
2pnears to have been a pi 1 ler, and it is to him we 


are indebted for a catalog ue of his Iather's writipgs; 


which, however, one cannot look upon, as Mr. Diydea | 
lays, without the fare emotions. that a me chant mu 
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75 
— 
5 


feel in peruſing a bill of freight after he has lot hi 
The writings no longer extant arc theſe ; 


£ N 
Heitod, 
F indar, | | 
Crates and Duaphantus, with a ] Parallel, 
Leon idas 185 
Arittomen es, | 
| Scipio African us junior, and Metellus, 
The Lives of 4 Auguſtus, | 
| | | Tiberius, 
| Cla zudius, 
| Nero, 
Caligula, 
Vitellius, 
Epaminondas and the Eider Seipio, with 
ö a Parallel. | 
Four Books of Commentaries on Homer. | 
Four Books of Commentaries on Heſod. | 
Five Books to Empedocles, on the  Quiateſh ence. 


A— 


Five Books of Eſſays. 


Three Books of Fables. 
Three Books of Rhetoric. _ 
Three Books on the Introduction of the Soul. 
Two Books of Extracts from the Philoſophers i 
Three Books on Seuſe. | 
Three Books on the great ARgions or Cities. 
Two Books on Politics. N 
An Eſſay on Opportunity, to Theophraſtus. 
Four Books on the Obſolcte Parts of Hiſtory. 
Treo Pooks of Proverbs. 
Eight Books on the Topics 51 Ariſtotle: | 
Three Books on Juſtice, to Chryſippus. 
An Eſſay on Poctry. 
A Differtation on the Di terence between hy Pyrl ꝛoniaus 
and the Academicians. 


* Treatiſe. to prove that there was but one ie Academy of 


Plato. 


Aulus Gellius has taken a long ſtory from Taurus, 


about Plutarch's method of correcting a ſlave, in which 


there 3s nothing more than this, that he puniſhed him 
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PX n ad 8 | „ 
e a phnofoph: r, aad gave him his diſoipline Wi chou 
be ing Out Or „ 


Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus z, who bore a con- 


oy 
* 
* 


ſulcrable reputation in "ths world of letters, and taught | 
the Greer. lungus ge and learn nee 0 Marcus Amen 
The character w hich that philoſopher has given him, in 


his Firſt Book of Refle 191 18 Ke 8 with great propriety, 


be applied to his uncle. Sextus, by 1815 example, 


„ taught me miidneſs and hu: manity 3 to govern my houſe 
60 like a good father of a family; to fall into an eafy 
« and unaffected gravity of m anners z to live agreeab ly 
« to nature; to ff nd out the art of diſcovering and pre- 
„ venting the wants of my frien Gn to conmve at tlie 
„ nouy follies of the nora nt and impertinent; and to 
64 comply with the underſtandings and the humours of 8 
e men.“ | 

One of the rewards of phie ply is is long life; and i 
is clear that Plutarch enjoyed this; but of the time, or 
the a of his death, we have no ſatisfactory 


„ 17 
een: 
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THESEUS. 


As geograpt ters thruſt into the extremities of their 
maps choſe count ries that are unknown to them, remark- 
ing at the fame time, that all beyond is hills of ſand and 

zunts of wild beaſts, frozen ſeas, war es and moun- 
3495 that are inacceſſible to human courage or induſtry; 
05 in con aporing the Ives of Thiftrious men, when I. 
Fave paſt throuch thoſe periods of time which may be 
©cferibed with probabil! ty, and. where hiſtory r find 
firm footing in facts, I may ſay, my Senecio “, of the 
-omoter ages, that all beyond is full of prodigy and fice 
tion, the regions of poets and fabuliſts, wrapt in clouds, 
und uaworth y of belief f. Yet fince I had given an ac» 
count of Lye urgus and Numa, I thought L m1 icht withe 
gut tmpropriety aſcend ito Romulus, as J had N 
nis times. But CO ulidering | 
w! ho. for the palm, i in conteſt high hall; join ? 4 
Or who in equs rar is mall Hand? 


{48 Iich yes 2s exp. reſtcs it) it appeared to me, that he whe 

peopled the beautiful and famed city of Athens, might 
55 bel contraſted and compared with the father of the 
magnificent and inxiacible Rome, Permit us then to 


* Soffins senccio a man of conſular dignity, who flour ſhed. un- 
der Nerva and Trajan, aud to whom Pliny ade reſſed fore of his 
Epiſtles; not the Scuecio put to death by Domitian.. | 5 
i The wild fictions of the fabulous ages may partly be accounted 
for from the genius of the riters, who {a> Plutarch obſerves) were 
chiefly poets; and partly ſrom an affe ctation of ſomething extract» 
dinary or preternatural in antiquity, which has generally prevailed, 
boch in nations and families. 


jy 


$5: FLUTARGH' 5 LIVES, 
take from Fable her extravazance, and make h er) fell to. 
and accept the form of Hiſtory :*but where yp »bit. 
nately deſpiſes probability, and refuſes to mix with whit 
is credible, we mutt implore the candour of our readers, 
and their kind allowance for the tales of Antiquity 
Theſeus, then, appeared to anfwer to Rom 
many particulars. Both were of uncertain patent e 
born out of wedlock ; and both had the repute of being 
ſprung from the gods. Both ſtood in the firit rank &. 
warriors ; for both had great powers of mind, with great 
ftrength of body. One was the founder of Rome: ; 
one peopled Athens, the molt illuſtrious eities in 
world. Both carried off women by violence. Both 
were involved in domeſtic miſeries, and expoſed to fas 
mily refentment “: and both, Sonde the end of thei: 
lives, are ſaid to have offended their reſpective citizens, 
if we may bcheve what ſeems to be delivered with the 
lei mixture of poetical fiction. : 
The lineage of Theſeus, by his ſaiher's fide, ſtretches 
to Erectheus and the firſt inhabitants of his country f; 
by his mother's fide to Pelops , who was the. moſt power— 
ful of all the Peloponneſian kings, not only on account of 
his great opulence, but the number of his children; for 
he married his daughters to perſons of the - firit digu ty; 
and found means to place his ſons at the head of the chief, 
"ſtates. One of them named Pittheus, grandfat ther to 
Theſeus, founded the ſmall city of 3 zene, and was 
elleemed the moſt tcarned, and the wilelt man of his age. 


* Bae £295 -P Jug 713,129 * 2 . 4 01341 R E EET EY <7 cu? my Vs 

I 6 Shefcus was the fixth” in dejcent from F. Tec Cklieun, or ricth 
nius, ſaid to be the fon of Vulcan and Miterva, or Cranae grand- 
daughter of Cranans, the ſecond king of Athens ; fo that Pi ſutareh 

very juſtly favs, that Iheſeus was deſcended from the Autocthones, 

or ſirſt inhabitants of Attica, who were ſo called becauſe they pre- 
tended to be born in that very country. It is generally allowed, how - 
ever, that this kingdom was founded by Cecrops an Egyptian who 
brou; ght hither a colony of Saites, about the year of the world 2448, 
before Chriſt 15 56. The inh: ahitants of Attica were indeed a more 
ancient people than thoſe of many 0 5 diitricts of Greece, Which 
being of a more ſertile foil, often changed their pam while few 
were ambitious of ſettli ing in a borren country : 

jt Pelops was the ſon ol Lantalus, and of Phrygian PIO ion. 
He carried with him immente riches into Þ >cloponneſus winch he 
had dug out of the mines of Mount Sypilus. By means of this 
wealth, he got the government of the mott conſiderable towns for 
his ſous, and married his daughters to princes, 


7 ii. * 4 g ; X ? of; | P 8 1 1 * 74 a . 1 
* . "Y < 7 * » LE ©. 4 75. 57 4a” * WS: | "M1 * 7 7 4 / 
4 {}© Cle n 3 11 410 ** 4 1 (>: F14921C Gily 5 0 Tie 1 i Li Cl 
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ba if} not the hore wlücll frion {tin has concets. 
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8 13 CO1 nf mos by Atitork C and FO a in 14 
zg that Flippoiytus was taught by 4 the tage and ves 
60 Sable Pittheus,” gives him a very hon zürable telt. 
mony. | 

11g Yeu, Al tine *.TO have ch. ren, 15 ſaid tO 5 ave. res 
ceived, from © chi Oracle at Delphi, chat celebrated an- 
her, which commanded him not to 5 eK -any-wo.-: 
man before he returned to Athens. Trac! 

1 


18 
* 
140 JF i £ * o 


U 
temé d not 10 give him clear ini 3 Came TO 
_ 3 FJ re Re AE OE 
Frœzene, and commu ucated it to Pittheus ig the ollen 
lng terms: | 
C? 
© The myſtic veel ſnnall untöuch! 
Till in thy native rcalr—.— 
= # Ce. 2 > * 125 - IO c 1 | 'T 85 
It 18 incer tain "hat 1 itt het 3 LCL) \\ mY 1115 Orac 10 * ! Lon — 
| : | „„ Rk Lo ee LION 
ver, either by perſuaſion ot decuit, he drow 40 - bes G5 1810 
, po b yo » 4. 1 
Onyeriation. ith. his da igbt CCl A Ha. 2 FAS 18 mY 1 


wards coming to know that ſne wiom he had lain with 

Pittheus 8 da aughter, and ſuſpecting her to be with 
child, hid a ſword aid a PA or andals under a large 
zone, Which had à cavity for the purpoſe. Before his 
departure, he told the ſecret to wa princeſs only, and leſt 
orders, that if fie brought forth a ſon, who, when he 
caine to a man's © Late, ſhould be able to remove the ſtone, 
and take away the things left under it, ſhe ſhould fend 
11 m with thoſe tokens te » kim, with all imaginable pri- 
ey; for he was very much afraid that ſome. plot would 


15 ins Re againſt him by t the Pallanude, who 95 
him for his want of children, Theſe were fifty brother: 


the ſons of Pallas f. 


Heſiod flouriſhed about 500 years aſter Pittheus. Solomon 
rote his Moral Sentences two or three hundred years alte Pittheus. 
Pallas was brother to /<pgens; and as ÆEgeus was ſuppoſed to 
L . P *1 i % 2 * * 5 4 1.2 , 
1ave no children, the Paliantide conſidered the kingdom 0 Athens 
13 their undoubted inheritance. It was natural, therefore, for Æ- 
eus to conclude, that if they came to know he had a ſon, they 
Sol attempt to aſſailinate either him or his ſon. 


Fol. . 3 
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- Fthra- was delivered of a ſon; and ſome ſay he was 
innnediately named 'Theſeus “, becauſe of the laying up 
of the tokens ; others, that ky received his name Alter | 
wards at Athens, when A gens acknowledged him for his 
lon. He was brought up by Pittheus, and had a tutor 
named Connidas, to whom the Athenians, even in our 
times, ſacrifice a ram, on the day preceding the 'Theſcan 
Feaſts, giving tlus honour to his memory upon a much 
juſter account than that which they pay to Silanion and 
| Parchaſius who only made ſtatues and pictures of Theſeus. 

As it was then the cuſtom for ſuch as had arrived at 
man's eſtate, to go to Delphi to offer the firſt-fruits of 
their hair to Apolla, Theſeus went thither, and the place 
- where this ceremony is performed, from him, is ſaid to 
be yet ©: alled Theſca. He are however, only the fore 
part of his head, as Homer tells ns the Abantes did + ; 
and this kind of tonfure; on his account, was called The- 
ſeis. The Abantes firſt cut their kar in this manner, 
not in imitation of the Arabians, as ſome i imagine, nor 
yet of the Myſians, but becauſe they were a warlike peo- 
ple, who loved cloſe fighting, and were more expert in 
it chan any other nation. Thus Archilocus | : 


7 heſe twang not hows; nor fling the hifling ſtone, 
When Mars exults; and fields with armies groan: 

Far nobler (kill EFubca's ſons di ſplay, 

And with the thundering {word decide the fray. 


1 hat they might. not, therefore.” give advantage to 
their enemies by their hair, they took care to cut it off. 
And we are informed that Alexander of Macedon, ha- 
ving made the ſame obſervation, ordered his Macedo- 
nian troops to cut oil their beards, theſc 28 a . ; 
” We in battle. 85 


* The Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, gave names both to perſons 
and things from ſome event or circumſtance attending that which 
they were to name. The Greek word The/is ſignifies laying %, and 
 thefthai nion, to acknowledge, or rather to adopt a ſon. Ægeus did both; 
the ceremony of adoption being neceſſary to enable Theſeus, who 
was not a legitimate ſon, to inherit the crown 

+ The Abantes were the inhabitants of Eubaa, but originally 
ef Abae, a town in 'Thrace. | 

t Archilochus was a Greek poet, who lived about the time of Ro- 
mulus. Homer had given the ſame account of the Abantes above 
three hundred years before. For, in the ſecond book of the Thad, he 
tells us, the Abantes pierced the breaſt-plates of their enemies with 
extended ſpears or pikes; that is to oy they fought hand to hand, 
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For ſome tine AEthra declared not the real father of 
Theſeus ; but the report propagated by Pittheus vas, that 
he was the fon of Neptune: for the J'rœzenians princi- 
pally worſhip that god; he is the patron of their city; 
to him they offer their hrit-fruwts ; and their money bears 
the impreſſion of a trident. "Theleus, in his youth, diſ- 
covering not only great ſtrength of body, but firmneſs 
and ſolidity of mind, together with a large ſhare of un- 
derſtanding and prudence, Mthra led him to the ſtone, 
and having told him the truth concerning his origin, or- 

dered him to take up his father's tokens, and fail to A- 
thens. He eaſily removed the ſtone, but refuſed to go by 
fea, though he might have done it with great ſafety, aud 

though he was prefled to 1t by the entreaties of his grand- 
father and his mother; while it was hazardous, at that 
time, to go by land to Athens, becauſe no part was free 
from the danger of rufftans and robbers. Thoſe times, 
indeed, produced men of ſtrong and indefatigable powers 

x of body, of extraordinary ſwiftneſs and agility ; but they 

- ____ aphed thoſe powers to nothing juſt or uſeful, On the 

t contrary, their genius, their diſpoſition, their pleaſures | 
5 tended only to inſolence, to violence, and to rapine. As | 

for modeſty, juſtice, equity, and humanity, they looked _ 2 

upon them as qualities in which thoſe who had it in their 5 

power to add to their poſſeſſions, had no manner of con- 

cern ; virtues praiſed only by ſuch as were afraid of being 

injured, and who abſtained from injuring others out of 
the ſame principle of fear, Some of theſe ruffians were 
aeeut off by Hercules in his peregrinations, while others 

-e eſcaped to their lurking-holes, and were ſpared by the 

- __ hero in contempt of their cowardice. But when Hercules 

had unfortunately killed Iphitus, he retired to Lydia, 

where, for a long time, he was a flave to Omphale “, a 

puniſhment which he impoſed upon himſelf for the mur- 

der. The Lydians then enjoyed great quiet and ſecurity 

but in Greece the ſame kind of enormities broke out 

anew, there being no one to reſtrain or quell them. It 

was therefore extremely dangerous to travel by land from 

Peloponneſus to Athens; and Pittheus, acquainting The- 

eus with the number of theſe ruffians, and with their 


GN) 


Wy 
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DUE 


= 3 _ * Thoſe who had been guilty af murder, became voluntary ex- 

> | - les, and impoſed on themſelves a certain penance, which they con- 

1 |  Unvedtill they thought their crime po 85 
= | AGE . 
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cruel treatment of ſtrangers, adyiſed bin to go 
But he had long ſecretly been bred With the 0 5 23 
oy rewes, whom he held in the It's 21 ie: oaks [ten 

with great attention to ſuch as rc! lated lis actidver 
tears to thoſe that had fecn him, CON 10s 
Him, and had been witneſſes to his prowefs, Ie was 
affected in the ſame manner as Thai afterward; 
was, when he declared that the trop“ "IM 0 iltkadaes 
would not ſuffer him to fleep. The virtues et Hercules 
were his dream by night, and by day e miilgtion wk d him 
out, and ſpurred hi 'm on to perform ſome exploits like 

His. Beſides, they were nearly related, being i born of 
coufin-germans; for Athra was the daugliter Of > nip 
d Alemen a of Lyfidice, and Pittheus and Lyſt 


dice Were 
rother and fitter by Pelops aud Hippodamia. 


He conli- 
dered it, therefore, as an inſu pportable diſt e that 
He: 


reules thould traverſe both {ca and land to clear them 
of theſe villains, while he him Af declined ſuch adventures 


as Occ ur! cl to him; 5 1 acing Yr 1118 repute Us father, 4+ 1 


* Mie 


took his voyage, or wh. i 1 ent, by fea; and carrying 

to his real father a pair of ſandals and a ſword unktained 

with blood, inftcad of the ornament of great and £06 d 
actions, to aflert and add luſtre to his noble birth. With 

auch tho: uchts and reſolutions as theſe he ſet forward, de- 
termined to injure e no one, but to take vengeance of ſuch 
25 ſhould offer him any violence. 

"He was firit attacke d by Periphetes, = Fpidauria, 
whoſe weapon was a club, and who, on that account, 
was called Corynetes, or the Club-bearer. He engaged 
with him, and flew him. Delighted with the club, he 
took it for his weapon, and uſed it as Hercules did the 
lion's ſkin. The ſkin was a proof of the vaſt ſize of the 

wild beaſt which that bero had flain; and Theſeus carried 
about with him this club, whoſe firoke he had been able 
to parry, but which, in his hand, was reſts ne. In 
the Iſthmus he flew Sinnis the Pie bender „in the ſame 
manner as he had deſtroyed many others: and this he did, 
not as having learned or practiſed the bending of thoſe 
trees, but to how that natural ſtrength is above all art. 

Sinnis had a daughter remarkable for her devary and 


* Sinnis was fo called from his bean ng the heads of two 2 
anc tying paſſengers between the oppoſite branches, hie 
their ſudden return, tore them to Peres 


— 
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Nuküreé, e Perigunc . ho had concealed herſelf when 


| her father was killed. Thefeèeus made di ligeut {earch for 

S tier, and 0. nd, at la a, that ſhe had retired into a place 
* $8 overgrown with . ubs, and ruſhes, and wild aſparagus. 
Md In her ch ! Amp! lieity ſhe addreſſed her prayers and 
1 ones to theſe plants and buſhes, as if they could have a. 
7 ie. of her mixfort une, promiling, if they would fave. 
: and hide her, that the would never burn or deftroy them. 
5 But when Pheſeus pledged his bonour- for treating her 
8 politely, 55 came to him, and in due time brought him 
aa ſon named Me clanippas. Afterwards, by 1 'hefeus's per- 
8 21Ton; ke married Detoneus, the fon: of Eurytus the 
3 Echalian. Me amppus had a ſon named loxus, who 
5 toined with Ornytus in planting a colony in Carts 3 
1 whence the Ioxides; with whom it is an inviolable rule, 
* t to burn either tin or wild aſparagus, but to ho- 
4 nour and worſhip them. 
_ About this time Crommyon was infeſted by a will ſow 
1 named Phe, a fierce and formidable creature. This 
35 Alavage he attacked and killed *, going out of his way to 
: en age her, and thereby ſhowing an act of volunta ary Var 
; ur: for he believed it equally became a brave man to 
and 1 N his defence againſt abandoned ruffians, and to 
. = k out, and begin the combat with ſtrong and ſavage 


mals. But ſome ſay, that Phæa was an abandoned 
fer male robber, who dwelt in Crommyon; that ſhe had 
1 | the name of Sow from her life and manners; ; and was 
afterwards flain by 'Theſeus. 

In the borders of Megara he 1 80 Sclron, a ts 
ber, by caſting him headlong from a precipice, as tlie 
— ſtory generally goes: and it is added, that, in wanton 
; = Ma this AA uſed to make ſtrangers waſh his feet, 

and to take thoſe opportunities to puſh them into the lea. 
4 But the writers of Megara, in contradiction to this report, 
and, as Simonides expreſſes it, fighting with all antiqui- 
Jt aſſert, that Sciron was neither a robber nor a ruffian, 
3 but, on the contrary, a deſtroyer of robbers, and a man 
5 w loſe heart and houſe were ever open to the good and the 
3}  honeft, For Xacus, ſay ther, was looked upon as the 

1 juſteſt man in Greece, Cy chreus of Salamis had divine 


„ * In this inſtance our hero deviated from che principle he ſet 
17 out upon, which was never to be the aggreſlor in any engagement. 
E the wild ſoiy was certainly no leis reipectable an animal than the 
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honours paid him at Athens, and the yirtye of Pes clens ung 
Telamon too was univerſally known. Now Sciron wi 
ſon-in-law to Cychreus, father-in-law to Aacus, 180 
grandfather to Peleus and Telamon, who were both of 
them ſons of Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and Chari- 
elo: therefore it was not probable that the beſt of mea 
| ſhould make ſuch alliarces with one of fo vile a character, 
giving and receiving the greateſt and deareſt pledges, 
Beſides, they teil vs, that Thefeus did not ſlay Sciron in 
bis firſt jowney to Athens, but afterwards, when he took 


Eleuſis from the Megareulians, having expelled Diocles, | 


its chief magiftrate, by a 0 J In fuch contradie- 
tions are theſe things involved, 
At Elecufis he engaged in wreſtling wth Ceroviny the 


Arcadian, and killed him on the ſpot. Proceeding to 


Hermione “, he put a period to the cruelties of Damaſtce, 


e Proeruſtes, making his body fit the ſize of bis 


wen beds, as he had ſerved ſtrangers. Theſe things he 


aid in imitation of Hercules, who always returned upon 


the aggreſſors the ſame ſort of treatment which they in- 


tended for him ; for that hero facrihced Buſiris, killed 
Auteus in w reilling, Cygnus in ſingle combat, and broke 
the ſkull of Termerus; whence this is called the Terme- 
_ rian miſchief; for Termerus, it ſeems, deſtroyed the paſ- 


ſengers he met, by daſhing his head againft theirs. Thus 


Theſeus purſued his tray els to puniſh abandoned wretches, 


who ſuffered the ſame kind of death from him that they 


inflicted on others, and were requited with vengeance 
ſuitable to their crimes. 
In his progreſs he came to the Cephiſas, where he 


was firſt ſaluted by ſome of the Phytalide +. Upon his 


deſire to have the cuſtomary purifications, they gave him 
them in due form, and having offered propitiatory ſacri- 
fices, invited him to their ho! aſcs.”. This was the firſt ho- 
«ON treatment he met with on the road. He is ſaid 


* T his ne to be a miſtake ; ; for we know of no place called 


Farmione, or Hermione, between Eleuſis and Athens. Pauſaniaus 
calls it Erione; and the authors of the Univerſal Eiflory, after 
Philochorus, call it Termionc. 

+ Theſe were the deſcendunts of Phytalus, w with whom Ceres in- 
truſted the ſuperintendence of her holy myſteries, in recompenſe 


for the hoſpitality with which ſhe had been treated at his houſe, 
Theſcus thought himſelf unfit to be admitted to thoſe myſteries | 
Without expiation, becauſe he had dipped his hands in bleod, 


though it was only that of thieves and robbers, 
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to have arrived at Athens on the eigheh day of the month 


Cronius, which now they call Hecatombœon [July J. 
There he found the itate full of troubles and diſtraction, 
and the ſamily of Ageus in great diforder ; for Medea, 


who had fled from Corinth, promiſed by her art to ena- 
ble ZEgeus to have children, and was admitted to his bed. 
. She firſt diſcovering Theſeus, whom as yet Ageus did 
not know, perſuaded him, now in years, and full of jea- 


louſies and ſuſpicions, on account of the faction that. 
prevailed in the city, to prepare an entertainment for 


| him as a ſtranger, and take him off by poiſon. Theſeus, 


coming to the banquet, did not intend to declare himſelf 


füirſt, but, willing to give his father occaſion to find him 
out, when the meat was ſerved up, he drew his {word “, 


as if he deſign d to carve with it, and took care it ſhould 
attract his notice. Ægeus quickly percerving it, daſhed 
down the cup of poiſon, and after ſome queſtions, em- 


braced him as his ſon: then aſſembling the people, he 


acknowleged him alſo before them, who received him 
with great ſatisfaction on account of his valour. The 
cup is ſaid to have fallen, and the poiſon to have been 
ſpilt, where the encloſure now is, in the place called 
Delphinium; for there it was that /Egeus dwelt ; and 
the Mercury which ſands on the eaſt-ſide of the temple, 
is yet called the Mercury of Ageus's gate. 
The Pallantidæ, who hoped to recover the kingdom, 
if Ageus died childleſs, loſt all patience when Theſeus 
was declared his ſucceſſor. Exatperated at the thought 


that ÆEgeus, who was not in the leaſt allied to the Erec- 


thide, but only adopted by Pandion +, ſhould firſt gain 
the crown, and afterwards Theſeus, who was an emigrant 
and a ſtranger, they prepared for war; and dividing 
their forces, one party marched openly, with their fa- 
ther, from Sphettus to the city ; and the other, conceal- 


ing themſelves in Gargettus, lay in ambuſh, with a de- 


ſixa to attack the enemy from two ſeveral quarters. 


* Some needleſs learning has been adduced to ſhow, that in the 
heroic times they carved with a cutlaſs or large knife, and not with 
a ſword; and that conſequently Plutarch here muſt certainly be 
miſtaken ; but as pexazzz ſignifies either a cutlas or a ſword, hov- 
do we know that it was a ſword, and not a cutlaſs, which Egeue 
hid under the ſtone? Fe. „„ | | 

+ It had not been actually reported, that ZEgens was not the ſon: 


of Pandjon, but of Scyrias. 


* 
* 
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Firey had yelt ther an herald named Ee E08, Of tlie {rife 
(Tha Kanda : Phis mat Carried to Theſeus an account of 
jeligus of the £ Lanticle; and he immediately 
upon thole kat lay in ambuſh, and deſtroyed them. 
| s and his company being informed of this, thought 
lit to diſperſe. Hence it is faid to be, that the tribe of 
Pallene never intermarry with the Agnuſians, nor ſuffer 
any proclamation to begin with theſe words, Alouete Ledi 
Har, O pe ole); for they hate the very name of 
unt of the trexckery 7 of that herald, 
| frous to keep _ £1 f in action, and at the 
Lime time courting the 0 the people, went aint 
the Marathonian Dull, Which lid no {mall miſchief to the 
. abttallts Or Letra; yolks. When he had taken him, he 
„brought him alive in triumph through the city, and af⸗ 
terwards iacrificed him to the Delpl:inian Apollo. He- 
cale alſo, and the Rory of her receiving and entertaining 
| Theſens, does not appear deſtitute of all foundation; for 
the people in that nejhbourkood: aſſemble to perform 
the Hecalchan fites to Jupiter Hecalus : they honour He- 
cate too, calling her by the diminutive, Hecalene, becauſe 
VHC fic entertained Theſe; us, w. chile he was but a youth, 
me carciied bim as perſons in ears uſe to do children, 
and called him B/ ſuch tender diminutive names. She 
vowed, mareover, when he went to battle, to offer ſa- 
rifces to Jupiter, if he returned ſafe ; but as ſhe died 
before the end of the expedition, Thicſeus performed 
thoſe holy rites in tet! mony of the gratcful ſenſe he had 
of her hoſpitality, o Philochorus relates the ſtory *. 

Not long alter, diere came the third time froin Grete, 
the collectors of the tribute, exacted on the following 
Occalion. Androgeus Þ being treacherouſly flain in At- 
tica, a very fatal war vras carried on againſt that country 
by Minos, and Divine Vengeance laid it waſte for it 
Was vilited by famine and peRtitence, nd want of water 
increaſed their mi fery. The remedy that Apollo pro- 
poſed was, that they ikould appeaſe Minos, and be re- 


5 
— c“ 


* Philochorus was an Athen:an hiſtorian, who flouriſhed in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philopater, about two hundred years beiore the 
birth of our Saviour, He wrote many valuable pieces, of which no- 
thing remains, but ſome fragments preſerved by other writers. 
T "Some fay A geus cauſed hum to be murdered, becauſe he was 
in the intereſt of the P. Hantide; others; that! ze wWas killed by th: 

Marathonian bull. | 
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| concued to him ; ; whereupon the wrath of Heaven would 


ceaſe, and their calamities come to a period. In conſe— 
quence of this, they ſent ambaſſadors with their ſubmiſ- 
lion; and, as moſt writers agree, engaged theinſelves by 
treaty, to Toad every ninth year a tribute of ſeven young” 
men and as many virgins. When theſe were brought 
into Crete, the fabulous account informs us, that they 
were deſtroyed by the Minotanr * in the Labyrinth, or 
chat, loſt in its mazes, and unable to find the way out, 
they periſhed there. T he Minotaur Was, as Euripides 
tells us, | 

” A 1 d form prodigious to behold, 
Hall bull, half m. 1 


it Philochorus ſays the Cretans deny this, and will not 
all W the labyrinth to have been any thing but a priſon, 
which had no other inconvemence than this, that thoſe 
v WK o were confined there could not eſcape: And Minos 

oving inflituted games in honour of Androgeus, the 
prize for the victors was thole youths, who had been kept 5 


ill that time in the labyrinth. He that firit won the prizes 


in thoſe games, was a perſon of great authority in the 
caurt of Minos, and general of his armies named Tau- 
zus, WO being vnmerciful and ſavage in his nature, 
had treated the Athenian youths with great inſolence and 
cruelty, Au | a 18 plain that Ariftotle himſelf, in his 


8 v2 the Bottiœan Government, does not ſuppoſe 


tunt the young men were put to death by Minos, but that 

they lived, ſome of them to old age, in ſervile employ- 
ments in Crete. He adds, that the Cretans, in purſu- 
ce of an ancient vow, once {ent a number of their 
Urlt-born to Delphi, among whom were ſome of the de- | 
icendants of thete Athenian ſlaves, who not being able 
to port themſelves there, firlt paſſed from thence into 
ltaly, where they ſettled about Japygia; and from thence 
ey removed again into Thrace, and were called Bot- 
ticeuns. Wherefore the Botticean virgins, in ſome fo 
lemnities of religion, ſing, To Athens let us go.“ 
And, indeed, it feems dangerous to be at enmity with a 
ery which is the feat of eloquence and learning: For 


Teigned by the ports to have been begot by a bull upon Paſſphas, 
Mites s queen. who. was inſpired, it ſeems, with this hortid paſſion 
by Neptune, in revenge for Minos's refuſing him a beautiful bull, 
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Minos always was fatirized on the Athenian ſtage; nor 
vas his fame ſufficiently reſcued by Heſiod's calling him 
Supreme of Kings,” or Homer's ſaying that he © con- 
_** verſed with Jove;” for the writers of tragedy pre- 

vailing, repreſented him as a man of vicious character *, 
violent and implacable; yet, inconſiſtently enough, they 
lay that Minos was a king and a lawgiver, and that 
Khadamanthus was an upright judge, and guardian of 
the laws which Minos had made. on ne 

When the time of the third tribute came, and thoſe 
parents who had ſons not arrived at full maturity, were 
___ obliged to reſign them to the lot, complaints againit 

AMgeus ſprung up again among the people, who expreſſed 
their grief and reſentment, that he who was the cauſe of 
all their misfortunes bore no part of the puniſhment, and 
white he was adopting, and raiſing to the ſucceſſion, 4 
franger of ſpurious birth, took no thought for them wo 
Ioſt their legitimate children. Thoſe things were matter 
of great concern to Theſeus, who, to expreſs his regard 
For juſtice, and take his ſhare in the common fortune, 
voluntarily offered himſelf as one of the ſeven, without lot. 
The citizens were charmed with this proof of his mag- 

nanimity and public ſpirit ; and ÆEgeus himſelf, when he 
ſaw that no entreaties or perſuaſions availed to turn him 
from it, gave out the lots for the reſt of the young men. 

But Hellanicus ſays, that the youths and virgins which 
the city furniſhed were not choſen by lot, but that Minos 

came in perſon and ſelected them, and ITheſeus before the Þ 
reſt, upon theſe conditions: That the Athenians ſhould 
fnrniſh a veſſel, and the young men embark and fail along 
with him, but carry no arms; and that if they could kill 
the Minotaur, there ſhould be an end of the tribute. 
There appearing no hopes of ſafety for the youths in the 
two former tributes, they ſent out a ſhip with the black 
| fail, as carrying them to certain ruin. But when Theſeus 
_ encouraged his father by his confidence of ſucceſs againſt 
the Minotaur, he gave another ſail, a white one, to the 
pilot, ordering him, if he brought Theſeus ſafe back, to 
hoiſt the white; but if not, to ſail with the black one in 
token of his misfortune. Simonides, however, tells us, 


This is a miſtake, into which Plutarch and ſeveral other writers 

have fallen, There were two of the name of Minos. One was the 

| ſon of Jupiter and Europa, and a juſt and excellent prince; tke 

ether, his grandſon, and ſon of Lycaſter, was a tyrant, 
| | : | 
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that it was not a white fail which AÆEgeus gave, but a 


ſcarlet one dyed with the jaice of the flower of a ver: 
. * $ 1 * - J 0 0 i 
flouriſhing holm-oak “, and that this was to be the ſignal 


that all was well. He adds, that Phereclus, the ſon of 


Amarſyas, was pilot of the ſhip: but Philochorus ſays, 
that Theicus had a pilot fent him by Sciras, from Salamis, 
named Nauwlitiens, and one Phæax to be at the prow, 


becauſe as yet the Athemans had not applied themfcelves 


to navigation r; and that Sciras did this, becauſe one 
of the young men, named Meneſthes, was his daugliter's 
ſon. I'his is confirmed by the monuments of Nautitheus 


and Phæax, built by Theſeus, at Phalerum, near the 


Temple of Sciron; and the fealt called Cyberneſia, or 


the Pilots? Feait, is {aid to be kept in honour of them. 
When the lots were caſt, Theſeus taking with him, 


out of the Prytantum, thoſe upon whom they fell, went to 
tlie Delphinian temple, and made an offering to Apollo 


for them. This offering was a branch of conſecrated 


olive bound about with white wool. Having paid his 
devotions, he embarked on the ſixth of April; at which 
time they ſtill ſend the virgins to Delphinium to prop 
tiate the god. It is reported that the oracle at Delphi 
commanded him to take Venus for his guide, and entreat 
her to be his companion in the voyage; and when he 
- ſacrificed to her a ſhe-goat on the ſea-ſhore, its ſex was 

immediately changed: hence the goddeſs had the name 
of Epitragia. 3 3 3 
hen he arrived in Crete, according to moſt hiſtorians 
and poets, Ariadne, falling in love with him, gave him a 


O 


clue of thread, and inſtructed him how to paſs with it 
through the intricacies of the labyrinth. Thus aflifted, 
he killed the Minotaur, and then ſet ſail, carrying off 


Ariadne, together with the young men, Pherecydes ſays, 


that Theſeus broke up the keels of the Cretan ſhips, to 
prevent their purſuit. But, as Demon has it, he killed 
Taurus, Minos's commander, who engaged him in the 
harbour, juſt as he was ready to ſail out. Again, ac- 


cording to Philochorus, when Minos celebrated the games 


® 1t is not the flower, but the fruit of the llex, full of little worms, | 
Which the Arabians call Kermes, from which a ſcarlet dye is procured, 
+ The Athenians, according to Homer. ſent fifty ſhirs to roy; but 


thoſe were only tranſport ſhips. Thucydides aſſures us, that they did 

not begin to make any figure at ſea till ten or tweiv« years after the 
battle of Marathon, near ſeven hundred years after the ſiege of Troy, 
* e | 
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in honour of his fon, it was believed that Taurus would 
Lear away the prizes in them as formerly, and every one 
grudged bim that honour; for his exceſſive power and 
langhty behaviour were intolerable; and, belides, he was 
pa of too great a familiarity with Paſiphae : there- 
. tore, when Thelen deſired the combat, Minos permitted 
1 In Crete 1 it: Was the cuſtom f ror th Women as well as 
the men to lee the games; a. AC RW being preſent, 
was ſtruck with the 75 8 5 of Theſcus, and with his ſu. 
perior vigour and addreſs. in he” rw e Mino: 
too was greatly delighted, elpoeis my when he faw Taurus 
vanquiſhed and diſgraced 3 n, 1 this induced him to give 
ap the young men Lo; Theſcus, and to remit the tribute. 
Clidemus be Zinning higher, gives a. proliix account of 
theſe matters, accu: Gre to his manner. There Mas, it 
ſeems, a decree througho! ut all Greece, that no delle! 
ſhould fail with more than five hands, exc ept the Argo 
Sp as id Jaſon, who was appointed to clear the. 
ea of pirat But When Dedalus eſcaped by ſea to 
Athene Mines purſuing him with his men ef w ar, con- 
trary to the lecrce, was delven by : a ſtorm to Sicily, and 
there ended Ins life. And when Deucalion his ſucceſſor, 
purſuing his father's « quarre!s with the Athenians, de- 
nanded that they ſhould deliver up Dedalus, and 33 | 
ened, if they did not, to make away with the hoſtages 
that Minos had received, Theſcus gave him a mild an- 
ſwer, alleging that Daedalus was his relation, nearly 
allied in blood, being fon to Merope the daughter of 
Erectheus. But privately he prepared a fleet, part of it 
among the Thymætade, ar a diitance from any public 
road, and part under the direction of Pittheus, at Trœ- 
zene. When it was ready, he ſet ſail, taking Deedalus, 
and the reit of the fugitives from Crete; 5 his guide. ; 
The Cretans receiving no information of the matter, and 


when they ſaw his fleet, taking them for friends, he eaſily 


gained the harbour, ind ma king a deſceut, proceeded 1 


immediately to Gnoſſus. There he engage ed with Deu- 
calion and his guards, before the gates of the labyrinth, 
and ſlew them. Phe government by this means falling 
io Ariadne, he entered into an agreement with her, by 
which he received the young captives, aud made a per- 
petual leatzue between the Athenians and the Cretans, 

both tides fwearing to proceed to hoſtilities no more. 
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There are many other reports about theſe things, and 


as many concerning Ariadne, but none of any certainty. 
For ſome ſay, that being deſerted by T! zeleus, ſhe hanged 


| herſelf; others, that he was carried by the mariners to 
Naxos, and thets 2 married Onarus the prieſt of Bacchus, 


The eſeus having left he r for another miſtreſs: 


For Zg:ic's charms had pierc 'd the hero's heart, 


Whereas the Megarenſian tells us, that Pifiſtratus ſtruck 
the line out of Heſicd; as, on the contrary, to gratify 


the Athenians, he added this other to Homer! s deſerip- 
tion of the ſtate of the dead: 


1 he godlike Theſe us and the great Pir:thous, 


Some fay Ariadue had two 10 5 by Theſeus, nopion 


and Staphylus. With theſe agrees Ion of Chios, who 
lays of his native city, that it was built by Euopion 
0 | . | 


he ſon of Th eſeus; 


But the mott 5: ing paſſages of the ports, relative to 


theſe things, are in every body's mouth, Something 


more pertic War 5 delivered by Pon the Amathuſian. 
He relates, that Theſeus, being driven by a ſtorm to Cy- 


prus, and having with him Ariadne, Who was big with 


child, 1 extremel y diſcompoſed w ith the agitation of 


the ſea, he ſet her on ſhore, and left her alone, while he 


returned to take care of the ſhip; but by a violent wind 
was forced out again to ſea: that the women of the coun- 
try received Ariadne kindly, conſoled her under her loſs, 
and brought her feigned letters as from Theſeus: that 


they. attended and alliſted her, when ſhe fell in labour; 
and, as ſhe died in child- bed, paid her the funeral bs: 


nours : that Theſeus, on his return, greatly afflicted at 
the news, left money * the inhabitants, ordering them 
to pay divine honours to Ariadne; and that he cauſed 
wo little flatues of her to be ke. one of ſilver, and 
the other of braſs : that they cclebrate her feſtival on the 
| lecond of September, v when a young man hes down, and 
imitates the cries and geſture of a woman in travail: and 
that the Amathuſans Ca ul the grove in which they ſhow 
her tomb, the Grove of Venus Ariadne. 

Some 1 the Naxian writers relate, that there were two 
Minos's, and two Ariadnes; one of which was married 
to Bacchus in Naxos, aud had a fon named Staphylus; 


the other, of a later age, being carried off by Theſeue, 


+ 
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and afterwards deſerted, came to Naxos, with her nur 


_ Corcyne, whoſe tomb is ſtill hown. That this Arladue 
died there, and had different honoors 8210 her from tlie 


former; for the feaſts of one were ccie! brated with mirth 


"and revs, while the ſacrifices of the other Were mixed 


with ſorrow and mourning “. 
Theſeus, in his return from Crete, put in at 1 Delor f ; 


and having ſacrificed to Apollo, and dedicated a it tue of 
| Venus, which he received from Ariadne, he joined with | 
the young men in a dance, which the Delians are {aid to 


practiſe at this day. It conhi its in an unitution of the 


mazes and outlets of the labyrinth, and, with various 


involutions and evolutions, :s perturms 1 m regular 1 
This kind of dance, as Dee us informs us, is calle: 
by the Delians the Crane f. He danced it round the 
altar Keraton, which was built entirely of the left-119-: 
horns of beaſts. He is alſo ſaid to have in! Aituted games 


in Delos, where he beg an the cuitom of giving a palm 
to the victors. 


When they drew near to o Attica both Theſes ol tic 
ilot were ſo tranſported with joy, that they forgot to 
hoiſt the ſail which was to be the ſignal to A α of their 


fafety, who, therefore, in deſpair, threw himſelf from 
the rock, and was daſhed to pieces. Theſcus diſembark- 
ed, and performed thoſe ſacrifices to the gods which he 


had vowed at Phalerum, when he ſet fail, and ſent a 


herald to the city, with an account of his ſafe return. 


The meſſenger met with numbers, lamenting the fate of 


the king, and others rejoicing, as it was natural to expect, 
at the return of Theſeus, welcoming him with the greateſt 
kindneſs, and ready to crown bim with flowers for his 


ood news. Ile received the chaplets, and twined them 
round his herald's ſtaff. Returning to the ſea-ſhore, and 
finding that Theſeus had not yet finiſhed his libations, he 
ſtopped without, not chookug to diſturb the ſacriſice. 
When the libations were over, he announced the death of 
Ageus. Upon this, they haſtened, with forrow. and tu- 


5 The feaſts of Ariadne, the wiſe of Bacchus, were cdlebrated 


with joy, to dencte that ſhe was becoine a divinity ; thoſe of tac 
other Ariadne ſignified that ſhe fell like a mere mortal. 


+ Hence came the cuſtom of ſending annually a depuration OO | 


Athens to Delos, to ſacrifice to Apollo. 


t This dance, Callimachus tells us, was a particular one; and 


probably it was called the Crane, becauſe crancs 1 fly in 


the figure of a cirele. 


THESEU9, 3 


multuous lamentations, to the city. Hence, they tell Us, 


it is, that, in the Oſchophoria, or Feait of Bong! 8 to 


this day the herald is not crowned, but his ſtaſt; and 
thoſe that are preſent at the libations cry out, Fi pe 


| Foil, Jour * The former is the exclamation of haſte au 1 


triumph. and the latter of trouble and confuſion. Ihe— 
ſcus, having buried his father, paid his vows to Apoly 

on the ſeventh of October: for on that day they arriba 
ſafe at Athens. The boiling of all ſorts of pu! ife-at that 
time is ſaid to take its riſe from their mixing the remains 


of their proviſions, | when they found themſelves ſafe a 
ſhore, boiling them in one pot, and feaſting upon ther 


all together. In that feaſt they alfo carry a 1 bound 
about with wool, ſuch as they then made uſe of in their 


ſupplications, which they call Firefione, laden with el 


ſorts of fruits; and to fignify the — of ſcarcity at 
that Has they wg this ſtrain: 


The golden ear, th' ambroſial hive, 
In fair Eireſione thrive. | 
See the juicy figs appear! 
_ Olives crown the wealthy year ! 
See the cluſter-bending vine? 
See, and drink, and drop ſupine * ; 


Some vretend th at t lis ceremony is retained in memory 


of the Heraclidæ ?, who were entertained in that manner 
by the Athenians; but the greater part relate it as above 
delivered. 


The veſſel in which Theſeus failed, and returned ſafe, 


ah thoſe young men, went with thirty oars. It was 


preſerved by the Athenians to the times of Demetrius 


Phalereus | ; being ſo pieced and new framed with ſtrong 


plank, that it afforded an example to the philoſophers, in 


their diſputations e the identity of things that 


Eleleu denotes the joy od precipiration with which Theſeus 


' marched towards Athens; and J, 45 his ſorrow for the death of 
his father. 


I The deſcendants af Hercules, being driven out of Peloponneſus 
and all Greece, applied to the Athenians fur their protection, which _ 
was granted: and as they went as ſuppliants, they went with branches 
in their hands. This lubject is treated by Euripid sin his Heraclide, 

That is near Ic ycars. For Iheſeus returned {rom Crete about 


the year before Chriſt 1235, and Callimachus, who was cotemporary 
with Demetrius, and who tells us the Athenians continued to ſend this 
ſhip to Delos in his time, flouriſned about the year belore Chriſt 220. 
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are changed by growth ; ; fome contending that i it was 3 the 


fame, and others that it was not. 


The feaſt called Oſchophoria *, which the Athenians 


Mill celebrate, was then firit inſtituted by Theſeus. For 


he did not take with him all the virgins upon whom the 
lot had fallen, but ſelected two young men of his ac- 
quaintance who had feminine and florid "aſpeRs, but werc 
not wanting in ſpirit and preſence of mind. Theſe, by 
warm bathing, and keeping them out of the ſun, by pro- 
viding unguents for their hair and complexions, and every 


thing neceſſary for their dreſs, by forming their voice, 
their manner, and their ſtep, he fo effectually altered, 
that they paſſed among the,virgins deſigned for Crete, 


and no one could diſcern the difference. 

At his return, he walked in proceſſion with the ſame 
young men, dreſſed in the manner of thoſe who now carry 
the branches. Theſe are Carried in honour of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, on account of the ſtory before related; or 
rather becauſe they returned at the time of gathering 
ripe fruits. The Deipnophore, women who carry the 


proviſions, bear a part in the ſolemnity, and have a ſhare 
, P * 


m the ſacrifice, to repreſent the mothers of thoſe UPON 


- whom the lots fell, who brought their children provibons 
for the voyage. Fables and tales are the chief diſcourſe, 


becauſe the women then told their children ſtories to com- 


fort them and keep up their ſpirits. Theſe particula! 
are taken from the Hiſtory of Demon. There 25 4 has 


conſecrated, and a temple erected to Theſeus ; and thoſe 
families which would have been liable to the tribute, in 


caſe it had continued, were obliged to pay a tax to the 
_ temple for ſacrifices. Thefe were committed to the care 


of the Thytalicke, Theſeus doing them tt lat honour in re- 
compenſe of their apitel, 


» This ceremony was performed! in the following manner: They 
made choice of a certain number of youths of the moſt noble ſami- 
lies in each tribe, whole fathers and mochers both were living. They 
bore vine-branches in their hands, with grapes upon them, and ran 
from the temple of Bacchus io that of Minerva Sciradia, which Was 


near the Phalerean gate. He that arrived there firſt drank off a 


cup of wine, mingled with honey, cheeſe, meal, and oil, They 

were followed by a chorus conducted by two young men dreficd in 
women's apparel, the chorus ſinging a ſong in praiſe of thoſe young 
men. Certain women, with baſkets on their heads, attended them, | 
and were choſen for that office from among the moſt wealthy c= 


the citizens. The whole proceſſion was headed by a herald, bear- 


ing a ſtaff encircled with boughs, 


— 
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After the death of Ageus, he undertook and affected a 
brodigious work. He ſcttled all the inhabitants of At- | 
tien in Athens, and made them one POS in one city, 
ho before were feattered up and down, and could with 


117 


dithculty be aſſembled on iny e occation for the 


| PURE. good. Nay, oſten ſuch differences had happened 
between them, as ended in bloodſhed, The method *he 
Lo! k was to apply to them in particular by their tribes and 
families. Pri rats perſons and the poor eaſily liſtened to 
% ſummons. To the rich and great he repretented the 
Ad antage or. government without a king, where the 
ef Fon ver ſhould be in the people, while he him elf only 
(hired to command in war, and to be the guardian of the 
aws; in all the reſt, every one would be upon an equal 
footing, Part of hem hearkencd to his pe erſuaſions; and 
others, tearing his power, which was already very great, 
as well as his enterpriſing ſpirit, choſe rather to be 3 
ſuaded, than to be forced to TY Dillolving, there- 
tore, the -corpora tions, the . and courts. in cact. 
particular town, he built one common Prytaneum and 
court-hall where it ſtands to this day. The citadel, with 
18 dependen acies, and the city, or the old and new town, 
he e united under the common name of Athens, and inſti- 
tuted the Panathenza as a common facrifice *. He ap- 
pointed alſo the Metoecia, or Feaſt of Migration | To and 
fixed it to the ſixteenth of July, and ſo it ill continues, 
Giving up the kingly power, as he had promiſed, he ſet- 
tled the commonwealth under the auſpices of the gods z i 
kor he conſulted the Oracle at Delphi 3 lis new 
government, and received this auſwer: 


by The Athena were BAT ed bel ore, in honour of the gods 
d:f3 Mlinerva; but as that was a feaſt peculiar to the city of Athens, 
Theſeus enlarged it, and made it common to all the e of 
Attica; and there "py it was called Parnathenza, There were the 
cater and the leſs Panathenza. The leſs were kept annualiy, and 
tie greater every fifth yeur. In the latter they carried in procel- 
tion the myſterious pepiu;m or vail of Minerva, on which were em- 
broidered the victory of the gods over the giants, and the moſt er re- 
markable achievements of their heroes. 

+ In memory of their quitting the boroughs, and uniting in one 
city. 
On this 1 he likewiſe inſtituted, or at leaſt reſtored, the 
famous Iſthmian games, in honour of Neptune. All theſe were 
chiefly deſigned to draw a concourſe of ſtrangers; and as a farther 

: 1couragement for them to come and ſettle in Athens, he gave en. | 
be privileges of natives, 
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From royal ſtems thy honour, Theſcus, ſprings; 

By Jove beloved, thy fire ſupreme of kings. 

Sec riling towns, ſce wide- extended iftates, 

On thee dependent, aſk their future fates ! 

Hence, hence with fear! Thy favourcd bark ſhall ride 
Safe o'er the ſurges of the foamy tide “. 2 


With this agrees the Sibyl's prophecy, which, we arc | 


told, ſhe delivered long after, concerning Athens: 
The bladder may be dipp'd, but never drown'd, 


Deſiring yer farther to enlarge the city, he invited all | 


A : ; o o - * e . *% . 

rangers to equal privileges in it; and the words ſtill in 

uſe, “Come hither, all ye people,” are ſaid to be the 
5 e hither, all Fe people, are wu to be the 


beginning of a proclamation, which Theſeus ordered to 
be made when he compoſed a commonwealth, as it were, | 
of all nations. Yet he left it not in the confuſion and“ 


diſorder likely to enſue from the confluence and ſtrange 


mixture of people, but diſtinguiſhed them into noble- 
men, huſbandmen, and mechanics. The nobility were 


to have the care of religion, to ſupply the city with ma- 
giſtrates, to explain the laws, and to interpret whatever 
related to the worſhip of the gods. As to the reſt, he 
balanced the citizens againſt each other as nearly as 


poſſible ; the nobles excelling in dignity, the huſband. 
men ia uſefulneſs, and the artificers in number. It ap- 
pears from Ariſtotle, that Theſeus was the firſt who in- 


clined to a democracy, and gave up the regal power ; 
and Homer alſo ſeems to bear witnefs to the ſame in his 


catalogue of ſhips, where he gives the name of People 
to the Athenians only, To, his money he gave the im- 


e e of an ox, either on account of the Marathonian 
bull, or becauſe of Minos's general Taurus, or becauſe 


he would encourage the citizens in agriculture. Hence 
came the expreſſion of a thing being worth ten or an 


hundred oxen. Having alſo made a ſecure acquiſition 
of the country about Megara to the territory of Athens, 


5 


0 


he ſet up the famed pillar in the Iſthmus 4, and inſcribed“ 


In the original it is, “ Safe like a bladder,“ &c, When 85 Ua 
had taken Athens, and exerciſed all manner of cruelties there, ſon © 
Athenians went to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, Whether the laſt 
hour of their city was come? and the prieſteſs, according to Pau— 
ſanias, made auſwer, oa $ Toy ax4,99 exovrea, That which b longs do 


the bladder now has an end, plainly referring to the old prophecy 


here delivered. 8 | 
+ This pillar was erected by the common conſent of the Tonians 
and l'eloponneſians, to put an end to the diſputes about their boun- 


worn — — — — — 
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it with two verſes to diſtinguiſh the boundaricg. That 


on tlic eaſt fide ran thus: 


This is not Peloponneſus, but Ion'a ; 
aud that on the weit was, 
This i is Pe 8 mms not Ionia. 


- The: likes wile inf tuted games in in mitation of Hercule. Ph 


'$ ing anbit! 1005, that as the Greeks, in purſuance of that 


herd's 3 appointment, celebrated the Olympic games in 
honour of Jupiter, ſo they ſhould celebrate the lühmian 
il honour of Neptune: for the rites performed th, ere be- 
ſore, in memory of Mchcertes, were obſerved in the 
nicht, and had more the air of myſteries, than of a public 
ſpectacle and aſſembly. But ſome fay the Iſthmian games 
were dedicated to Sciron, 'Thefeus Inchning t 0 expiate 
bis untimely fate, by reaſon of ter being ſo nearly re- 
Larp for Sciron was the ſon oi Canethus and Henioche, 
the daughter of Pittheus. Others will have it, that Sin- 
nis was their fon, and that to him and not to Sciron, the 
8 were dedicated. He made an agreement too with 
the Corinthians, that they ſhould give the place of honour 
to the Athemans who came to the Iſthmian games, as far 
as the ground could be covered with the fail of the public 
ſhip that brought them, when ſtretched to its full extent. 
This particular we learn from Hellauicus and Andron of 
Halicarnaſſus, | 5 
Philochorus and dome others i: that he TW in 
company with Hercules into the Euxine Sea, to carry on 
war with the Amazons“, and that he received Antiope f 
as the reward of his valour : but the greater number, 
mong whom are Pherecydes, Hellanicus, and Herodotus, 
tel us, that Theſeus made that voyage, with his own fleet 
only, ſlome time after Hercules, and took that Amazon 


; captive; which 1 18 indeed the more e account; for 


darics; and it 3 to the reign or Codrus, during hich it 
was demoliſhed by the IHeraclid:s, who had mace themſelves matters 
of the territory of Megara, which the reby 3 p od from the lonians | 
o the Dorians. "Strabo, lib. ix. | 

* Nothing can be more fabulous than the whole bittory of the 

Amazons. Strabo obſerves, that the moſt credible of Alexander's 
5 tor ians have not ſo much as mentioned them: and indeed, if he 
were a Scythian nation, how came they all.to have Greek names? 

+ Juſtin ſays Hercules gave Hippolyte. to Theſeus, and kept An- 
tiope for nunelt, 
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rizd her Off by a ſtratagem. The Amazo 25, being nut 
rally lovers of men, were fo far from avoiding Thelc: 


when he touched. upon their coaſts, that they £ ent his 


preſents, I'heſeus invited Antiope, who brou ht chem, 
into his ſhip, and as foon as ſhe was aboard, ſet fail. 
But the account of one Menecrates, Who publiſhed ; 


b 
Hiſtory of Nice, in Bithynia, i8, that Theſcus, havi 


Antiope aboard his veſſel, remained in thot? parts 9 | 


time; and that he was attended in that expedition b 
three young men of Athens, who were brothers, Euneo 


ca wh C4 


Thoae, and. Soloon. The laſt of theſe, unknown to tb 


reſt, fell in love with Antiope, and communicated his 
paiton to one of his companions, who applied to Antiope, 


about the affair. She firmly rejected his pretenfions, | 


but treated him with civility, and prudently concealei 


the matter from Theſeus. But Soloon, in def pair hay 


leaped into a river and drovzned himfelf, Theſeus, the: 
ſenſible of the cauſe, and the young man's paſſion, {: 


mented his fate, and, in his forrow, recol ee Led an-oraci? ö 


421 


which he had formerly received at Delphi. The prick 

had ordered, that hpi, in ſome foreign country, 

e greateſt aMiction, he fonts 

build a city there, 10 lens ſome of his followers tr 
n 

govern it. Hence he called the city which he buil: : 


| Pythopolis, after the Pythian God, and the ne:ghbour- 
ing river Soloon, in honour of the young man, IIe 
left the two ſurviving brothers to govern it, and giv: 


it laws; and along with them Hermus, who was of one 


of the belt fairites in Athens. From him the inhab! 


tants of Py: hopohs call a certain place in their eit: 


Hermes's Houſe, [ Hermon oitia |, and by mtiplacing ai 


accent, transfer the honour from the hero to the God 


Mer cury. 


Hence the war ach the 3 took its aft: And 


it appears to have been no light or womaniſh enterpriſe; 


tor they could not have encamped in the town, or joined 
battle on the gr0 ound about the Pays * and the Muſeum, 


-Þ 1 he Pnyx was a place (near the citadel) whood the people of 
Athens uſed to aſſemble, and where the orators ſpoke to them abou 


P ublic affairs, 


+ The Muſeum was upon a little kill over-againf the citadel, at. 
probably ſo called from a temple of the Muſes there, 


awe do not read that any other of his fellow-warriore mio; «| 
any Amazon priſoner. But Bion ſays, he took and cat 


* 
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k 


1 


1 nilels ther had f tl reanced the country about it. It is 
5 {cuts ir deed, to believe (though Hellamcus has re- 
"i red t) that they erofied the Cimmerian Boſphorus upon 
YE le ice: but that they encamped almoſt in the heart of 
5 the city 18 conhy med by the names of places, and by the 
105 tombs ot thole th vat fell. | 
"i There was a long panic an] delay before either army 
would begin the attack. At I li, Thieſeus, by the direc- 
= tion of ſome oracle, offered a ſacrifice to Fear *, and at- 
ary Ts | 
5 ter that immediately engaged. Thie battle was fought in 
5 he month Bucdronuon ſSeptembe FD the day on which 
8 75 the Athemans ſtil! celebrate the feaſt call 55 Bocdromia, | 
= Clidemus, who is willing to be very pa: ricular, writes, 
ope, that the left wing of the Amazons more cowards what 
5a 15 WIS called the Amozonium 5 and chat the rigut ex- 
* -nded as far as the Pnys, near Cliryſa: That the Athe- 
2 ans firſt engaged w. 'th the left wing of the Amazone 
+> ba ling upon them f from the Muſeum; and that e to 24 80 
3 5 3 g thoſe that fell in the battle are in the fireet which leads 
„ s the gate e alled Piraica, which is by the monument 
1 ered in honour of Chalcodon, where the Athcmans 
+ gp verre routed: by the Amazons, and fled: as far as the 
10 Temple of the Furies: but chat the leſt wing of the Athe- 
5 ans, which charged & om the Pelladium, Ardettus, and 
ul. + vceum, Grove the ng W. vg of the cnemy to their camp, 
Gn and flew many of them: That after four 2 a peace 
He a8 ee by means of Hippolite; for fo this au- 
„ thor calls the Amazon that attended w ith Theſeus, not 
% | Antiope. But fome ſay this heroine fell fighting by 
55 | Theſcus's fide, being vierced: with a dart by Molpadia, 
5 and that a pillar, by the Temple of the Olympian carth r, 
2 was ſet up over her grave. Nor is it to be wondered, tha 
5 ! in the account of things lo very anc! ent, . thoul: 
h 2 > The 3 coniidered not only the pa ene but even diſten- 
nd FR Berz ſtorms, and tempetts, as divinities, and worſhipped them that 
e: they might do them no harm. 
ed I By this is meant the moon, ſo called (as Plutarch ſuppoſes 1 in 
n 4 iis Treatiſe on the ceſſation of Oracles) becauſe, like the Genii or 
[ ; Py ſhe is neither ſo perfect as the gods, nor ſo imperfect as 
© 2uman kind. But as ſome of the philoſophers, we mean the Pytha- 
on i zorcans, had aſtronomy enough afterwards to conclude that the ſun 
Ws - S's the centre of this ſyſtem, we preſume it might occur to thinking 
ie - Men in the more early ages, that the moon was an opaque, and, 
„ 4 


7} | | ror falle n in (0 11 trend an manner upon the the city of Athe. Wy | 
alc. i Y 
| 
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itereſore, probab! 5 a terre ne body. 


be thus uncertain, ſince they tell ns that ſome Amazons, 


wounded by Antiope, were privately ſent to Chalcis to be 
cured, and that ſome were buried there, at a place now 
called Amazonium. But that the war was ended by a 
league, we may aſſuredly gather from a place called Hor— 
eomoſium, near the temple of Theſeus, where it was 
ſworn to, as well as from an ancient ſacrifice, which is 
offered to the Amazons the day before the feaſt of 'Fhe- 
ſeus. The people of Megara too ſhow a place, in the 
figure of a lozenge, where ſome Amazons were buried, as 
you go from the market-place to the place called Rhus, 
Others alſo are ſaid to have died by Chæronea, and to 
have been buried by the rivulet, which, it ſcems, was for- 
merly called Thermodon, but now Hæmon; of which I 
have given a farther account in the Lite of Demoſthenes. 
It appears likewiſe, that the Amazons traverſed Theſſaly, 
not without oppoſition ; for their ſepulchres are ſhown to 
this day, between Scotuſſæa and Cynoſcephalæ. 


"Tits is all that is memorable in the ſtory of the Ama. | 
20ns: for as to what the author of the Theſéid relates, | 


of the Amazons riſing to take vengeance for Antiope, 
when Theſeus quitted her, and married Phædra, and of 
their being ſlain by Hercules, it has plainly the air of 
fable. Indeed he married Phædra after the death of An- 
tiope, having by the Amazon a ſon named Hippolytus “, 
or, according to Pindar, Demophon. As to the calami- 
ties which befel Phædra and Hippolitus, ſince the hifto- 
rians do not differ from what the writers of tragedy have 
ſaid of them, we may look upon them as matters of fac, 


* Theſens had a ſon, by the Amazonian queen, named Hippoly- 
tus, having ſoon after married Phædra, the ſiſter of Deucalion, the 
fon and ſucceſſor of Minos, b; whom he had two ſons; he ſent Hip- 
polytus to be bronght up by his own mother Athra, queen of Trœ— 
zene: tit he coming afterwards to be preſent at ſome Athen:an 
games, Phædia fell in love with him, and having ſolicited him in 
vain to a compliance, in a fit of reſentment, accuſed him to Theſeus 
of having made an attempt upen her chaſtity. The fable ſays, that 
Thcſeus prayed to Neptune to puniſh him by ſome violent death; 
and all ſolemn execrations, according to the notions of the heathens, 
certainly taking effect, as Hippolytus was riding along the ſea- ſhore, 
Neptune ſent two ſea-calves, who frightened the horſes, overturned 
the charior, and tore him to pieces. The poets add, that the luſt- 
ful queen hanged herſelf for grief; but as for Hippolytus, Diana 
being taken with his chaſtity, and pitying the ſad fate it had brought 
upon him, prevailed upon Æſculapius to reſtore him to life, to be- 
companion of her diverſions, . | | 
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Some other marriages of Theſcus are ſpoken of, but 
have not been repreſented on the ſage, which had neither 
an honourable beginning, nor a happy concluſion. He 
is ſaid alſo to have forcibly carried off Anaxo of Trœzene, 


and having ſlain Sinnis and Cercyon, to have committed 


rapes upon their daughters: to have married Peribœa, 
the mother of Ajax, too, and Pherobœa, and Tope the 


daughter of Iphicles. Beſides they charge him with 
being enamoured of ple, the daughter of Panopeus, 
(as above related), and, for her, leaving Ariadne, con— 
trary to the rules both of juſtice and honour ; but above 


all, with the rape of Helen, which involved Attica in 


War, and ended in his baniſhment and death, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak more at large by and by. 

— Though there were many expeditions undertaken b 
the heroes of thoſe times, Herodotus thinks that Theſeus 


was not concerned in any of them, except in aſſiſting the 


Lapithæ againſt the Centaurs. Others write, that he 
attended Jaſon to Colchos, and Meleager in killing the 


boar; and that hence came the proverb, Nothing 
without Theſeus.” It is allowed, however, that The- 


eus, without any aſſiſtance, did bimſelf perform many 
great exploits; and that the extraordinary inſtances of 


bus valour gave occaſion to the ſaying, “ This man is 


| *© another Hercules,” Theſeus was likewiſe aſſiſting to 
Acdraſtus, in recovering the bodies of thoſe that fell before 
Thebes, not by defeating the Thebans in battle, as Eu— 
_ Vpides has it in bis tragedy, but by perſuading them to 


a truce; for ſo moſt writers agree: and Philochorus is of 


3 opinion, that this was the firſt truce ever known for bury- 
lug the dead. But Hercules was, indecd, the firſt who 


gave up their dead to the enemy, as we have ſhown in 
Ly liſe. The burying-place of the common ſoldiers is to 


be ſeen at Eleutheræ, and of the officers at Eleuſis; in 


. which particular Theſeus gratified Adraſtus. Aſchylus, 
þ in whoſe tragedy of the Eleuſinians Theſeus is introduced, 


En relating the matter as above, contradicts what Euripides 
| has delivered in his Suppliants. 


The friendſhip between Theſeus and 8 is ſaid 


to have commenced on this occaſion. Theſeus being 


, much celebrated for his ſtrength and valour, Pirithous 
was defirous to prove it, and therefore drove away his 
een from Marathon. When he heard that Theſeus pur- 


ned him in arms, he did not fly, but turned back te 
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neet him. But, as ſoon as the * bpebeld one anotize:, 
each was ſo ſtruck with admiration af the other's ed 
and courage, that they laid aſide ail thouglits of üghting 
and Pirithous firſt giving Theſeus his hand, bade "hit S 


judge in this cauſe himſelf, and he would w; illingly abide 


by his ſentence. Theseus 4 in his turn, left the cauſe to 
him, and defired him to be his frie ad and Ielow-Warrio: . 
Then they confirmed ti; oh frendih: 5 with an oat it, Eh 
rithous afterwards marrying Deidanua *, entreated The— 


ſeus to viſit his cou intry, and 40 become acquainted with i 


the Lapithz f. He had alfo invited the Centaurs to the 


entertainment. Theſe, in their ci ups behaving with in- Þ 


ſolence and indecency, and not even refraining from the 
women, the Lap! ith roſe up in their defence, killed 
ſome of the Centaurs upon the ſpot, and foon after beat 
ing them in a ſet battle, drove them out of the count; 
with the aſſiſtance of Tlieſeus. Herodotus relates th 
matter differently. He ſays that, hoſtilities being alrcac: 
begun, Theſeus came in aid to the Lapithz, and the! 
had the firſt ſight of Hercules, having made it his bulin«{ 
to find him out at Trachin, where he repoſed himſel. 
after all his wanderings and labours; aud that this inter- 
view paſſed in marks of great reſpect, civility, and mutual 
; comp: ments. But we are rather to follow thoſe hiſto ans 
who write, that they had very frequent interview; an: 
"that by means of Theſ-as Hereules was initiated into 
the myſteries of Ceres, having firſt obtained luftration, 
as he deſired, on account of ſeveral involuntary pollu- 
tions. | 
Theſeus was now fifty years od jecording tO Hellani- 
cus, when he was concerned in the rape of Helen 4, who 
had not yet arrived at years of maturity. Some Writer, 
thinking this one of the heavieſt char ges ag; ainſt him, en- 
deavour ty correct it, by ſaying that it was not Theſeu⸗ 
that carried off Helen, but Idas and Lynceus, who com— 
mitted her to his care, and that therefc re he refuſcd £0 


* All other writers call her Rippe desi, ex cept Propertius, W 
calls her Iſchomacha. She was the daughter of Adraſtus. 

+ Homer calls the Lapithæ heroes. "The Centaurs are ſeigned 
nave been half man half horſe, either from their brutality, or bc- 

cauſe (if not the inventors of horſemanſhip, yet) they generally ap- 
peared on horſeback. 

Tais princeis was the reputed daughter of Jupiter, by Leda 
the wile of Tyndarus. king of CEbalia, in Peloponneſus; and though 
wo Bog nine years old, was reckoned the greateſt beauty in the 
wor 


1 [1 ESE Us. TJ 


6 ive her up, wien demanded by Caſtor and Pullin; os 
rather that the was delivered to him by T'yndarus kin 
{elf, to keep her from Evarſplorus, the fon of E lippocbon, 
who endeavoured to po othels himfelt by violence of fe TH 
that was yet but a child. But what authors genera 
agree in, as molt probabie, is as follows : 11 tic ein krienc 
went together to Sp: irta, and h. aving ſcen the gi. L danciit: 
in the temple of Diana Orthia, carried her oil, :nd fled. 
The purfuers tbat were ſent after them following no far- 
ther than Tege— , they thought themſches fecure; and 
1 8 traverſed Pei ponnclus, they entered into an 
ement, that he who ſhould gain Helen by lot hond 
85 her to wife, but be obliged to aſſiſt in procuring u 
wite for the other. In con (eduence of theſe terms, the 
ots being caſt, ſhe fell! 0 Theoſeus, who received the vir- 
gin, and conveyed her, as ſhe was not yet marriagcable, 
„ Aphidnæ. Here he placed his mother with her, an; 
eine them to the care of tt 1 0 5 40 
charging him te xp them in the utmolk ſ-cro ay anch ſafety; 
P hk, to pay his debt of ſervice to Piritho 13, himſelt 
travelled with him into Epi rus, with a view to the 
daughter of A'idoneus, king of the Molollians. This 
prince named his wife Proſerpine *, his daugliter C ores 
and his dog Cerberus: with tlits dog he commanded © 
5 davohter's ſuitors to fight, prozniling her to him thai 
ould OY CICOMC him. But underſtanding chat Pirithous 
ame not with an intention to court his daughter, but to 
ory Ty her off by force, he ſeized "IT him and his friend, 
leroyed Piri 1 015 immediately by means of his dog, aud 
ant up Theſcus in cloſe priſon. 
Meantime Meneſtheus, the fon of Peteus, crandion of. 
(Irneus, and great-grandſon of Erectheus, is ſaid to be 
e Girſt of nankiad that undertook to be a demagogue, 
14 Thy his cloquence to ingratiate himſelf with the peo- 
6 He endeavoured alſo to exaiperate and 25 5 the 


— 
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pility, with edition, who had but il born with The- 
tor ſome time, reflec cting that he had depris ed every 
121090 of kamily of his government and comma ad, an d 


* Prolerpine and Core was the ſame pci 55 daughter to Aido- 
wo whote Wile was nat med Ceres. Plutarch himſelf tells us ſo ui 
Mor: Als, where 115 adds, t. at by Froſetpine! 15 meant the Moon, 


3» "mM Pluto, or the God of Darkneſs, ſometimes carries off, Indeed, 
I 1 9.5 * Lenifi wh. nothing more than young O07. 411 OT dauvhter ; 2 and the 7 


he fa a davghter f Epirus, az we ſay a darghter of France, or 
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Nut them up toget ther m one city, where he uſed them 
a8 bis ſubz ects aud ſaves. Among the common people 
he ſowecl if Rurbance by telling chem; that £50! ich they 
PIERS. the niſclves with the dream of F liberty, 12 fact, they 


were robbed of th: ir country aud religi on; and, inſtead 


of nia ny good and native king S8, SIC ſorde 0 Over by One 


man, win was à newcomer and a ſtranger. Vhillt he 


was: thu : bufily emet. oyed, the war declared by the Ty n- 


daridæ greatly Nis cped a the ſeditizn. Some tay 


Pan, ly, they were 1avited by Meneſtheus to invade the 


ountry. At firft they „ in a hoſtile man- 
ner, only deme ung their Hiter ; but the Athenians an- 
ſwering, that they neither had her among them, nor 
1 
3 Academus, howe' ver, finding it out by ſome 
means or other, told thi m the was conccaled at A Phidnz. 


Hence, not only the Fyndaridæ treated him honourak] iy 


in his lifetime, but the Lacedzmonians, x ho; in after 


mes, often made inroads into Attica, and laid waſte all 
the country beſides, ſpared the Academy for his fake, | 
But Diczarchus lay, that Echedemus and Marathus, two | 
Arcadiaus, being allies to the Tyndaride i in that war, the 
place which now gocs by the name of the Academy, was | 


tirft called Echede emy, from one of them; and that fron: 


the other the diſt 5& if Mara hon had its name, because 
ne freely offered himſeif, in purſuance of ſome oracle, to 
he ſacrificed at the head of the army. To Aphidne then! 


they came, where they beat the enemy in a ſet baitle, 
and then took the city, and razed it to the ground 


new, where ſhe was left, they began their warhke opc- 


There, they tell us, Alycus, the ſon of Sciron, was flain 


 Hghting for Caſtor and Pollux; and that a certain placyþ 
within the territories of Megara, is called Alycus, fron 
his being buried there: and Hereas writes, that Alychf 


| reed” his death from The ſcus's own hand. These 
-crfes alſo are alleged as a proof in point: 


Tor brig): t-hair'd Helen! he vas flain 
By Thefeus, oa Aphidna's plair. 


But it is not probable that Aphidne would have bert 
_ and his mother made pritoner, had Theſeus bee 


ofent. 


Adee however, was taken, as 3 in dange 
Meneilheus took this opportunity 0 perſuade the peo 3 
to admit the Tyndatide into che city, and to treat ths 1 
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noſpitably, ſince they only FEY war againſt Theſeus, | 


who began with vio! ence firſt, but that they were bene- 


fa tors and deliverers to the reſt of the Athenians, Their 
bohaviour allo confirmed what was ſaid ; for, tho! ih 
conquerors, they deitred nothing but to by wait 10 
the my ſteries, to winch they had no lefs cluim than EI 
cules *, ſince they were equally allied to the city. Fins 


requeſt was eaſily granted them, and they were adopted 
by Aphidnus, as He rcules was by P ius. They had alſo 


divine honours paid them, with the title of Anakes, which 
P , 

was given them, either on account of the trace [angve] 

which they made, or becauſe of their great care that no 


one ſhowd be insured, though there were ſo many troops 


in the zity; for the phraſe anakos echein ſigniſies to keep 
or take care of any thing and for this reaſon, perhaps, 
kings are called Anaktes. Some again lay „they were 
0 called Anz kent becauſe of the appearance of their ſtars 
for the Athenians uſe the words anchas an 4 ane alben, in- 
lead of ano and anather, that is, above or on Big. 
We are told that Athra, the mother of Theſeus, who 
was now a prifoner, was carried to Lacedæmon, and from 


thence, with Helen to Troy; and that Homer confirms 


it vrhen, {peaking of th oſe chat waited upon en, he 
mentious 


The beautcou: Cly mene, 
And Ethra born e Pite heus. 


Others reject this verſe as none of Homer's, as they do 
_ alſo the ſtory of Munychus, who is ſaid to have been the 


fruit of a fecret commerce between Demnphoon and Lao- 


dice, and brought up by Athra at Troy. But Iſter, in 


the thirteeath book of his Hiſtory of Attica gives an ac- 


count of Kthra different from all the reſt. He was in- 
formed, it ſeems, that after the battle in which Alexander 
or Paris was routed by Achilles and Patroclus, in Theſſaly 


near the river Sperchius, Hector took and plundered the 


city of Trœzene, and carried off Ethra, who had been 
left there. But this is highly improbable. 

It happened that Hercules, in paſſing d the 
country of the Moloſſians, was entertained by Aidoneus 


* For Caſtor and Pollux, like him, were ſous of Jupiter, from : 


whom the Athenians too pretended to derive their origin. It was 


neceſſary, however, that they ſhould be naturalized before they 
were admitted to the myſteries, and accordingly they were natura- 
Yd "ed by adoption. 

E 2 
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the king, who accidentally made mention of the bold 4) 


tempts of Theſcus and Piriih 1015, and of the manner 1: 
which he had puniſhed them when Ss C0 cle Hercules 


was much dilturbed to DENT of the tnvlorious death of the 


3 
one, and the danger of the othe 2 As to Firithous, he 


thought it in vain to expo! Bale abont him $ but he 
begg 20 to have Theſeus releaſed, and Aidoneus granted 


it. Theſe 05, thus fet at liberty, returned to 40 . 


where his party was nit vet entirely fuppreſſed: and 
Whatever tarnen and Kroves dhe city had alligned Hi, 
. conſecrated then aur, to Hercules, and called 
the! n (as Failoc lines 0 iaflead of * Thelea, Hereclea. 


5 defiring to 0 the commonwealth, and dircét 
it 33 before, he tound lumſe it encompaiied with faction 


and {editions for thote that were his enemies before hi 


departure, had now added to the ir hatred a conten "p t ot 


his a athorfay - and he beheld the people fo gener: al cor- 
es d, that they w anted to be flattered no their duty, 


It ad « o ſilently executing his commands. When he 
-ttempted to reduce them by force, he was eee, 


by the prevalence of faction; and, in the end, finding his 


affairs deſper rate, he privately ſent his children into Eubœa, 


to Llephenor, the ſon of Chalcodon ; and himſef, having 


iittered ſolemn execrations againſt the Athen. ans at Gar- 


gettus, where there 1 Aill a place thence called Arate- 
ien, ſailed to Sycros “. He imagined that there he ſhould 
and hoſpitable treatment, as he had a goterns i cltate in 
that iſland. Lycomedes was then king of the 8 Scyrians. 
To him, therefore, he applied, and defired to be put jn 
poſſeſſion of his lands, as intending to ſettle there. Some 
fay, he aſked aſſiſtance of him againſt the Athenians. But 
Ty comedes, either jealous of the glory of 'Theſcus, or wil- 
zinc to oblige Meneſtheus, having led | him to the higheſt 
cliffs of the country, on pretence of ſhowing him from 
thence his lands, threw him down headlong from the rocks, 
and killed him. Others ſay he fell of himſelf, miſſing his 
ſtep, when he took a walk, according to his cuſtom, ier 
ſupper. At that time his death was diſregarded, and 
Meneſtheus quictly poſſeſſed the kingdom of Athens, while 
the ſons of Theſeus attended Elephenor, as private per- 
ſons to che Trojan \ war. But Meneftheus dyag in the 


® The ungrateful PF Oe oe were in proceſs of time made ſo ſen- 


{ible of the effects of his curſe, that, to appeaſe his ghoſt, they ap- 5 


x vinted ſolemn ſacrifices and divine 15 onours to be paid to him. 
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ent expedition. they returned and recovered the king- 
dom. In ſuccseding ages the Athenians honoured. The- 
eus as 2a denugod, induced to it as well by other reaſons, 
13 heeauſe, when: the y were Exhting the Medes at Mara- 
on, a confiderable part of the army thought they ſaw 
we apparition of Theſeus completely armed, and bearing 
down before them upon the barbarians. „„ 
After the Median war, when Phædon was archon “, the 
theniaus conſulting the Oracle of Apollo ware ordered 
dy the priefteſs to take up the bones of Theſeus, and lay 
them im an honourable place at Athens, where they were 
to be kept with the greateſt care. But it was difficult 
| 12 take them up, or even to find out the grave, on account 
che ſarage and inhoſpitable diſpoſition of the barba- 
ans who dwelt in Scyros. Nevertheleſs, Cimon having 
aten the illand (as is related in his Life), and being very 
Lellrous to find out the place where Theſeus was buried, 
by chance ſaw an eagle, on a certain eminence, breaking 
the ground (as they tell us), and ſcratching it up with 
ter talons, I'his he conſidered as a divine direction, and, 
Cigging there, found the coffin of a man of extraordinary 
ve, with a lance of braſs and a ſword lying by it. When 
{nee remains were brought to Athens in Cimon's galley, 
the Athenians received them with ſplendid proceſſions and 
icoritices, and were as much tranſported as if Theſeus 
himſelf had returned to the city. He lies interred in the 


Codrus, the ſeventeenth king of Athens, cotemporary with Saul, 80 
2evoted hirnſelf to death for the ſake of his country, in the year be- | | 
fore Chriſt 1068; having learned that the Oracle had promiſed its 
enemies, the Dorian> and the Heraclidz, victory, if they did not kill 
d king of the Athenians, His ſubjects, on this account, conceived 
inch veneration for him, that they eſteemed none worthy to bear the 
yal title after Jum, and therefore committed the management o? 
ine ſtate to elective magiſtrates, to whom they gave the title of ar- 
39003, and choſe Medon, the eldeſt ſon of Coarus, to this new dig- 
ty. Thus ended the legal ſucccſhon and title of kings of Athens, 
"ter it had continued, without any interruption, 487 years, from Ce- 
Drops to Codrus. The archon acted with ſovereign authority, but 
was accountable to the people whenever it was required, There 
were thirteen perpetual archons in the ſpace of 325 years. After the 
Aach of Alemæon, who was the laſt of them, this charge was con- 
tinncd to the perſon elected for ten years only; but always in the 
ime family, till the death of Eryxias, or, according to others, 
of Jleſtas, the ſeventh and laſt decennial archon. For the family 
vt Codrus, or of the Medontidz, ending in him, the Atheniaus cr- - 
ated annual archons, and, inſtead of one, they appointed nine every 
„gar. Sce a farther account of the archons in the Notes on tie Lit“. 
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middle of the town, near the Gy mnaſium; and his ora- 
tory is a place of refuge for ſervants and al perſons f 


mean condition, who fly from men in power, as Theſeus, 


while he lived, was a humane and benevolent patron, 
who graciouſly received the petitions of the poor. The 
chief ſacrifice is offered to him on the eight of October, 
the day on which he returned with the young men from 
Crete. They facrifice to him likewiſe on each eighth 
day of the other months, either hecauſe he fir{t arrived _ 
from Trœzene on the eighth of July, as Diodorus the 
geographer relates; or elſe thinking this number, ahove 
#!] others, to be moſt proper to him, becauſe he was ſaid 
to be the ſon of Neptune; the ſolemn feaſts of Neptune 
being obſerved on the eighth day of every month. For 
the number eight, as the firit cube of an even number, 
and the double of the firſt ſquare, properly repreſents the 
HFrmneſs and immoveable power of this god, who thence 
has the names of Aſphalius and Gaifochus, 0 


ROMULUS. 


F 


| whom, a * what * the Gy of Rome 
obtained that name, whoſe glory has diffuſed itſelf over 
the world, hiſtorians are not agreed * Some ſay the Pe- 
laſgi, after they had over-run great part of the globe, 
and conquered many nations, ſettled there, and gave their 
city the name of Rome +, on account of their ſtrength 1 in 
war. Others tell us, that when Troy was taken, ſome 
oi the Trojans having eſcaped and gained their ſhips, put 
to ſea, and being driven by the winds upon the coaſts of 
Tuſcany, came to an anchor in the river Tiber: that 
here, their wives being much fatigued, and no longer 
able to bear the hardſhips of the ſea, ne of them ſupe- 


Such is the uncertainty of the origin of imperial Rome, and in- 
cecd of moſt cities and nations that are of ny 60 1 erable antiqui: 
ty. Thar of Rome might be the more uncertain, becauſe its firſt in- 
habitants, being a a collection of mean perſons, fugitives, and outlaws, 
from other nations. could not we ſupp ofed to Icave hiftories behind 
them. Livy, however, and moſt of the Latin hiſtorians, agree that 
Rome was built by Romulus. and both the city and people named 
after him; while the vanity of the Greek writers wants to aſcribe al. 
moit every thing, and Rome among the reſt, to a Grecian origins. 


- Pin, Romo, Ggnific tang 3. 


ROMULUS, 99 


rior. to the reſt in viech and prudence, named Romn 2, pro- 
poſed that they ſhould burn the fleet ; that this being ek⸗ 


Med; the mea at firit were much ex perated, put after- 


wards, through neceihty, fixed their feat on the Palatine 
hill, and in a ſhort time things ſucecech :d beyond their 
expectation ; for the country Was gods 1, and the people 
hoipitable : that therefore, beſides other honou rs paid to 
Roma, they. called their eity a3 ſhe was the caufe of its 


| hang built, aſter her 808 Hence too, we are inform. 
ed, the cuſtom aroſe for the women to ſalute thur rett- 
tions and huſbands with a kils, hecaulc thoſe women, 


when they had burnt the ſhips, vie! fuck Kind of endear- 
ments to appe afe the reſentment of 1 huſbands 

Among the various accounts of hiſtorians, it is ! aid that 
Roma was the daughter of jtalus and Leucaria; or elſe 
the daughter of Telephus the fon of Hercules, and mar- 
ried to Ancas; or that ſhe was the daughter of Aﬀcani- 
us +, the ſon of ZEneas ; and gave name to che city; or 
that Romanus, the "oy of Ulyſles azd Circe, b. wit it; 
or Romus, the fon of Amathion, whom Diomedes Tent 


from Troy ; or elfe Romus, king of the Latins, after he 
had expelled the Tuſcans, who paſſad Originally from 


Theſſaly into Lydia, and from Lydia into Italy. Even 


they who, with the greateſt proba bility, declare that the : 


city had its name from Romulus, do not agree about his 


extraction: for ſome ſay he was ſon of [Fneas and 
Dexithea, the daughter of Phorbus, and was brought an 


infant into Italy with his brother Remus: that all the 


other veſſels were loſt by the violence of the flood, except | 


that in which the children were, which driving gently 


thore where the bank was level, they were ſave ed Trad 


_ expeQation, and the place from them was called Rome, 
Some will have it, that Roma, daughter of that Trojan wo. 
man who was married to Latinus, the fon of Telemachns 


was mother to Romulus. Others s ſay that Emilia the daugh. 


ter of Mneas and Lavinia, had him by Mars 57 auid others A 
gain = an account of his birth „Which 18 enurely fabulous. 


n hate v IN Jen rale things Nature has fc: ares frog: alles in they 
"COUNTY ies, were former ly found i in Ita} Y, Aas in thei I Or: ging i femin: 1% 
b:trhcre has been ſo little EDSOUF: Le ement given to tie cultivation of 


ine foilin the time of the pontiffe, that it is now comvaratively harren, . 
ü N Arxans; . +4 Amb Heyse ſc.] AU Tuwpun Yoda: 
n r The tormer Engliſh tran Aation and the French in lis | 


Jace a erroncous, 
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There appearcd, it ſo ems, to” 1 Parchetins king I the > Albans, 
ho was the molt wicked and moſt cruel of men, a ſuper- 
1 viſion in his own houſe, the figure of Priapus riling 
vt of the chimnt ey | earth, and lay: ing there many days. 8. 
15 ne goddeſs Tetliys had an oracle in Fuſe; any *, Which 
being eonſulted, gave this anſwer to Tarchetius, That 
it Was necchary forts virgin ſhould accept of the embraces _ 
of the phantom, the fruit whereof would be a fon, emi- 
nent for Valor, good fortune, aud ſtrength of body. 
lereupon Terchetius acquai: Aten one of his daughters 
1th the prediction, and ordered her to entertain the ap- 
parition; but ſhe Gee ining i, ſent her maid. When 
Larclistius came to know it, he was highly offended, 
and conmed them both, intending to put them to death. 
1 „„ | | 
uc Veita appeared to him in a dream, and forbade him . 
t Kill them; but ordered that the young women ſhould 
weave a certain web. in their fetters, and when that was 
done, be given in marriage. They weaved, therefore, in 
me day-ti me; but others, by Tarchetius's order, unra- 
velled it in the night, The woman having twins by this 
commerce, Tarchetins: delivered them to- one Teratius, 
with orders to deltroy them. But, inſtead of that, he | 
expoſed them by a river ſide, where a ſhe-wolf came and 
gave them ſuck, and various ſorts of birds brought food 
and fed the infants, till at laſt a herdſman, who beheld 
theſe wonderful things, ventured to approach and take up 
the children. Thus ſecured from danger, they grew up, 
and then attacked Tarchet! ius, and overcame him. Thus 
is the account Promathion gives in his Hiſtory of Italy. 
Bat the principal parts of that account, which deſerves 
| the mot eee and has the moſt vouchers, were firſt pub⸗ 
liſned among the Greeks by Diocles the Peparethian, 
whom T' 3 Pictor cemmonly follows; and though there 
are different relations of the matter, yet, to diſpatch it 
in a few words, the ſtory is this: The kings of Albaf de- 


* There was no 07 acle of Tethys, but of Themis there Was. The- 
mis was the ſame with Carmcnta, the mother of Evander, Which 
laſt name ihe had, "ha RY ſhe delivered her oracles ir Carmine in verſes: 
| + From Aneas down to Numitor and Amulius, there were thir- 
teen kings of the tame race, but we fcarce know any thing of them, 

except their names, and the years of their reſpective reigns. Amu— 
lius, the laſt of them, who ſurpaſſed his brother in courage and 
underſtanding, drove him from the throne, und, to ſecure it for him 

elf, murdered AÆgeſtus, Numior's _ fon, and conſecrated hi; 
daughter Rhea Sylvia to the worlkip of Veita, | 
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feending neally from \ A neas, the ſucceſſion fell to two 
brothers, Numitor and Anulins, The latter divided the 
whole inheritance into two parts, ſetting the treaſures 
brought from Troy againſt the kingdom; and Numitor 
made choice of the kingdom. Anwijus chen having the 
treaſures, and conſequently being more powerful than 
Numitor, eaſily poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom too; and 
fearing the daughter of Numitor might have ch FT HOY he 
A her prieſteſs of Veſta, in w hich capacity ſhe was 
always to lire unmarried, and a virgin. Some ſay her 
name was Ilia, ſome Rhea, and others Sylvia. But ſhe 
was ſoon diſcovered to be with child, contrary to the 
law of the veſtals. Antho, the King's daughte 10 by 
much entreaty, prevailed with her father that ſhe {hould 
not be capitally puniſhed. She was confined, however, 
and excluded from ſociety, leſt ſhe ſhould be delivered 
without Amulius's knowledge. When her time was 
| completed, ſe was delivered of two ſons of uncommon 
ie and beauty; whereupon Amulius, ſtill more alarm- 
cd, ordered one of bis ſervants to deſtroy them. Some 
ay the name of this fervant was Fauſtulus : others, tial 
that was the name, of a perſon that took them up. Pur- 
ſuant to his orders, he put the children into a {mall trough 
or cradle, ad went down towards the river, with a de- | 
hien to caſt them in; but ſeeing it very rough, and run- 
mug with a ſtrong current, he was afraid to approach it. 
Ile therefore laid them down near the bank, and de- 
purted, The food inercaſing continually, ſet the trough 
185 and carried it gently down to a pleaſant place 
called Cermanum, but formerly (as i it ſhould feem ) 
{>errmanum, denoting that the brothers arrived there. 
Near this place was a wild fig-tree, which they called 
Kuminalis, either on account of "Romulus, as 18 generally 
vp poſcd, or becauſe the cattle there ruminated, or chewed 
tur cud, during the noon-tide, in the ſhade ; or rather 
i-cauſe of 1 the tuckiing of the cluldren there ; for the an- 
cent Latins called the breaſt uma, and the goddeſs Who 
prefides over the nurſery Rumiha®, whoſe rites they ce- 
1 without wine, and only with libations of milk. 
Phe infants, as the tory goes, lying there, were ſuckled 
v7 a be- wolf, and fed and taken care of by a wood- 
Fecker. I Lheſz animals are ſacred to Mars; and the wood- 


7 The 8 called that 1 not Rumilia, but Rumina, 
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pecker is held in great honour and veneration by the Le- 
tins. Such wonderful events contributed not a little to 
gain er dit to the mother's report, that ſhe had the chil. | 
dren by Mars; though in this they tell us ſhe was her- 
ſelf deceived, having ſuffered violence from Amulius, 
who came to her, and lay with her in armour, Some ſay, 
the ambiguity of the nurſe's name gave occaſion to the 
fable; for the Latins call not only ſhe-wolves but proſti— 


tutes Iupæ; and ſuch was Acca Larentia, the wife of | 


Fauſtulus, the foſter: father of the children. To her al- 
ſo the Romans offer ſacrifice, and the prieft of Mars ho- 
nours her with libatio' 8 in the month of April, when they 
Celebrate her feaſt Larentialia. | 5 : 
They worſhip alfo another Larentia on the following 
account. The keeper of the temple of Hercules hav- 
ing, it ſeems, little elſe to do, propoſed to play a game 
at dice with the god, on condition that, if he won, he 
ſhould have ſomething. valuable of that deity ; but if hc 
loſt, he ſhould provide a noble entertainment for him, 
and a beautiful woman to lie with him. Then throw- 
ing the dice, firſt for the god, and next for himſelf, it 
appeared that he had loſt, Willing, however, to ſtand 
to his bargain, and to perform the conditions agreed 
upon, he prepared a ſupper, and engaging for the pur- 
poſe one Larentia, who was very handſome, but as yet 
little known, he treated her in the temple, where he had 
provided a bed, and, after ſupper, left her for the enjoy- 
ment of the god. It is ſaid, that the deity had ſome 
converſation with her, and ordered her to go early in the 
morning to the market-place, ſalute the firſt man ſhe ſhould 
meet, and make him her friend. The man that met her 
was one far advanced in years, and in opulent circum- 
ſtances, Tarrutius by name, who had no children, and 
never had been married. This man took Larentia to 
his hed, and loved her fo well, that at his death he leit 
Her heir to his whole eſtate, which was very confiderahie ; 
and ſhe afterwa: ds bequeathed the greateſt part of it by 
will to the people. It is ſaid, that at the time when ſhe 
was in high reputation, and conſidered as the favourite 
of a god, ſhe ſuddenly diſappeared about the place where 
the former Larentia was laid. It is now called Vela- 
brum, becauſe the river often overflowing, they paſſed it 
at this place, in ferry-boats, to go to the Forum. This 


kind of paſſage they call velalura. Others derive the 
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name from velum, a ſule, becauſe they who have the ex- 
hibiting of the public ſhows, beginning at Velabrum, o- 
verſhace all the way that leads from the Forum to the 
iZippod rome with canvas; for a ſail in Latin is vel. 
On thoſe accounts is the ſecond Lerentia fo mpch ho- 
noured among the Romans. 

In the mcan time Fauſtulus, Ame herdſman, 
brought up the children entirely undiſcovered ; or rather, 
as others with greater probability aſſert, Numitor knew 
it from the firſt “, and privately fapplied the necefſaries 
for their mahmenance. It 1s allo ſud that they were lent 
to Gabii, and there inſtructed in letters, and oi er branches 
of education ſuitable to their birth: and hiltery in— 
forms us, that they had the names of Romulus and Remus, 
from the teat of the wild animal winch they were ſeen to 
| (ROK, Ihe beauty and dignity of their pe rſons, even in 
her childhood, promiſed a gen erous diſpoftiop; and as 
they grew up, they both diſcovered- great courage and 
Dravery,. with an inclination to hazardous attempts, and 
a ſpirit Which nothing could ſubdue. But Romulus ſeem-. 

<Q more to cutivate the Powers of. reaſon, and to excel 
n political knowledge; Whilſt, by his deportment among 
ks; neighbours, in the. employments of paſturage and 
huntin;: IN he convinced thieim that he was born to com- 
mand rather than to bey. To their equais and infertors 
they. bah 5 very courteoully ; but they deſpiſed the 
King's baliffs and chic 8 as not 8 to chem 

fulves in courage, though they were in authority, diſre- 
carding at once their threats and their anger. They ap- 

plied themſelves to generous exe: ciſes and purſuits, loo 
mg upon idleneſs and inactivity as illiberal things, but : 
on hunting, running, baniſhing or appreheading robbers, 
and deliv ering ſuch as were oppreited by violence, as the 
*mployments of hononr and virtue, By theſe t! zings they 
rained great renown. 

A di foute > ariling between the kerdfien of Numitor 
and Amn lins, and the former having driven away ſome 

-attle belonging to the latter, Romulus and Remus ſell 


pon chem, put them to flicht, and recovered the greateſt 


* Numitor might build upon this the hoods of his re-eſtabliſh. 
ment; but his know ing the place where the children were brought 
2P, and ſupplying them with neceſſaries, is quite inconſiſtent with 
ne manner of their diſcovery whe 7} 5 up, which 1 is the mg? 
greeable part of the ſtory. | | 
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part ct the booty. At this conduct Numitor was highly 
offended; but they little regarded his reſentment. The 
firit teps they took on this occalion, were to collect, and 
receive hto their company, perſons of deſperate fortunes, 
and a great number of ſlaves; a meaſure which gave 
alarming proofs of their bold and ſeditious inclinations, 
It bappenced that when Romulus was employed in ſacri- 
tieing, for to that and divination he was much inclined, 
Numttor's herdimen met with Remus, as he was walking 
with a {mull retinue, and fell upon him. After fome 
tlows exchanged, and wounds. [bk en ud received, 
Numitor's people Preva! led, and took Remus pri oner. 
He was carried before Numitor, and had feveral things 
1220 to his charge; but Numitor did not choote to pu- 
BL lum himf felt, for fear of his brother's reſentment, 
Fo lum, therefore, he applicd for juſtice, which he had 
all the reaſon in the world to expect; ſince, though bro- 
ther to the rexgning prince, he had been injured by his 
fervants, who preſumed upon is authority. The peo- 

pc of Alba, moreover, expreſſing their uneahneſs, and 
thinking that Numitor ſuffered great indignitics, Amu- 
Iius, moved with their complaints, delivered Remus to 
him, to be treated as he ſhould think proper. When the 
vouth was conducted to his houſe, Numitor was greatly 
itruck with bis appearance, as he was very remarkable 
lor ſize and ſtrergth; he obſerved, too, his preſence of - 
mind, and the ſteadineis of his ike which had nothing 
lervile in them, nor were altered with the ſenſe of his 
preſent danger; and he was informed, that his actions 
and whole behavior ur were ſuitable to what he ſaw. But, 
above all, ſome divine influence, as it ſeems, directing the 
; Leginnings of the great Events that were to follow, "Nu- 
mnitor, py his ſagacity, or. by a fortunate conjecture, ſu- 
ſpecting the truth, queſtioned him concerning the circum- 
ſtances of his birt: ſpcaking mildly at the ſame ti me, 
and regarding him with a gracious eye. He boldly an- 
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iwered, © [ will hide nothing from you, for you be as 


in a mote princely manner than Amulius, ſincs you 
« hear and examine before you puniſh: but he has de- 
livered us up without inquiring into the matter. 1 
« have a twin- brother, and heretofore we believed our- 
ſelves the ſons of . and Larentia, ſervants to 
„tlie king. But ſince we were accuſed before you, and 
« ſo purſued by {lander, as to be in danger of our lives, 
we hear 0 ming Waste our birth. "Whether 
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** they are true, the preſent criſis will ſhow “. Our birth 
© is ſaid to have been ſecret; our ſupport in our infancy 
* miraculous. We were expoſed to birds and wild 
66 beaſts, and by them nouriſhed ; ſuckled by a 1750 * on 
« and fed by the attentions of a wood- e as we lay 
„in a trough by the great river. The troug huis Mt Pre. 
„ ſerved, bound about with braſs bands, aid wicrnibed 
«© with letters partly faded; which may prove, perhaps, 
5 hereafter very uſeful tokens to our parviits, wit 


are deſtroyed.” Numitor hen rg this, ind con par⸗ 
ing the time with the young man s looks, was cn cd 


in the pleaſing hope he had conceived, and corltg' cc 
how he might conſult his nner about this aflair; for 
ſhe was ſtill kept in clote cuſtody. 

Meanwhile Faultulus, having heard that Remus was 
taken and delivered up to punifiment,  defired Romulus 
to aſſiſt his brother, jaforming him theu clearly of the 
particulars of his birth; for before he had only given 
dark hints about 1 it, and Bgnified juſt fo much as nupht 
take off the attention of his wards from every thing th: At 
was mean. He himfelf took the trough, and in all the 
tumult of concern and fear carried it to Numitor. His 
diſorder raiſed t FO. Sup? icion in the Eing's guards at the 
pate, and that diſorder increafing while they looked ear- 
neitly upon him, anc perplexed him with their queſtions, 
ne was diſcovered to have a trough under his cloak. 

There happened to be among them one of thoſe who ha 
it in charge to throw the children into the river, and 
who was concerned in the Apel of them. This man 
ſeeing the trough, and knowing it by its make and in- 
fription, rightly gueſſed the buſineſs ; and thinking it an 
ar not to be neglected, immediately acquainted the 
king with it, and put him upon inquiring into it. In 
theſe great and preſſing difficulties, Fauſtulus did not 
preſerve entirely his preſence cf mind, nor yet fully diſ- 
cover the matter. He acknowledged that the children 
were ſaved indeed, but ſaid that chey kept cattle at a 
great diſtance from Alba ; and that he was carrying the 
trovgh to Ilia, w ho had often deſired to ſee it, that ſhe 
miglit entertain the better hopes that her children were 
alive. Whatever perſons perplexed and actuated with 


For if they were 8 the god Who miraculouſiy 0 d 3 | 
12 they ADE, would deliver Remus from his Preſent danger. 
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Kur Or anger uſe to ſuſſer, A mulius chen fat. { red 3 r 111 4 


N 3 
his hurry he ſent an honeſt man, a friend of Num mitor's, 


to inquire of him whether he had any account that the 
children were alive. When the man was come, and ſay 
Remus almoſt m the embraces of Numitor, he endea- 
voured to confirm him in the perſuniton that the youth 

Was really his grandſon ; j begging him, at the {ame time, 
immediately to take the beſt meafures that could be 

thought of, and offering his beſt aſſiſtance to ſupport their 
party. The occaſion admitted of no delay, if they had 


been inclined to it; for Romulus was now at hand, and a Þ 


good number of the citizens were gathered about him, 
either out of hatred or fear of Amulius. He brought! lo | 
a conſiderable force with him, divided into companies ' 
of a hundred men each, headed by : an oficer who bore a 


Hhandtul of craſs 98 rubs upon a pole. Theſe the Latins Þ 


call Mani pill „ and hence it is, that to this day ſoldic 
of the fan me Dy are called Many ulares. Kerns 
then, having gained thoſe within, and Romulus Ing. | 
ThE palace without, the tyrant knew not 8 to do, or 
hom he ſhould conſult, but amidſt his doubts and per- 
. lexity, was taken and ſlain. Theſe pai Wen though 
moſtly related by Fabius, and Diocles the eparethian, 


who ſeems to have been the firſt that wrote about the 


founding of Rome, are yet ſuſpected by | ſome as fabulous 
and groundleſs. Perhaps, however, we ſhould not be lo 
7 incredulous, when we ſce what extrac: 4: ary events For- 
tune produces; nor, when we conſider v. hat height of 

reatneſs Rome attained to, can we think it conſid eber 
Hangs been atte* ed without ſome ſupernatural a alli tance at 
firſt, and an origin more than Fama, 

Te being dead, and the tronhles compoled, the 
two brothers were not willing to live in ne without 
| governing there; nor yet to take the government upon 
them during thete grandfather” s life. TIN wins: therefore, 
inveſted him with it, and paid due honours to their ma- 
ther, they determined to dwell in a city of their on, 
aud, for that purpoſe, to build one in the place where 
they had their firſt nouriſhment. This feems, at leaſt, to 
be e moſt plaufible reaſon of their quitting Alba; and 
perhaps too it was neceſſary, as a great number of faves 
ENT 4 ſugitives was collected about them, eicher to fee tueir 
affairs entirely ruined, if theſe ſhould diſperſe, or with 
hem to ſeek another habitation ; for that the prog Of 
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Alba refuſed to permit the fugitiyes to mix with them, or 
to receive them as citizens, fuſiciently appears from the 
rape of the women, which was not undertaken out of a 
licentious humour, but deliberately, and through recet- 
ſity, from the want of wives; ſince, after they ſeized 
them, they treated them very honourably. . 
As ſoon as the foundation of the city was laid, they 
opened a place of refuge for fugitives, which they called 
tae Temple of the Aſylæan god“. Here they received 
all that came, and would neither deliver up the ſlave to 
his maſter, the debtor to his creditor, nor the murderer 
to the magiſtrate; declaring, that they were directed b 
the Oracle of Apollo to preſerve the Aſylum from all 
violation. Thus the city was ſoon pcopledef; for it is 
aid, that the houſes at firſt did not exceed a thouſand. 
But of that hereafter. „ 2 . 
While they were intent upon building, a diſpute ſoon 
aroſe about the place. Romulus having built a ſquare, 
which he called Rome, would have the city there; but 
Remus marked out a more fecure fituation on Mount 
Aventine, which, from him, was called Remoni:m , 
"ut now has the name of Rignarium. The diſpute was 
referred to the deciſion of augury ; and for this purpoſe 
they fat down in the open air, when Remus, as they tell 
us, faw fix vultures, and Romulus twice as many. Some 
lay Remus's account of the number he had ſeen was true, 
and that of Romulus not fo ; but when Remus came up 
to him, he did really ſee twelve. Hence the Romans, in 
their divination by the flight of birds, chicfly regard the 
vulture ; though Herodorus of Pontus relates, that Her- 


It is not certain who this god of Refuge was. Diony ſius of 
lalicarnaſſus tells us, that, in his time, the place where the aſylum 
had been, was conſecrated to Jupiter. Romulus did not at firſt re- 
*vive the fugitives and outlaws within the walls, but allowed them the 
„i Saturnius, after wards called Capitelinus for their habitation. 

+ Molt of the 'i'rojans, of whom there {till remained fifty fa- 
miles in guguſſus's time, choſe to follow the fortune of Romulus 
and Remus, as did alſo the inhabitants of Pallantium and Saturnia, 
. two ſmall towns. JJV 

t Ve find no mention either of Remonium or Rignarium in any 
O'her wWrir. An anonymous Ms. reads Remoria: and Feſtus 
dels us (De Ling Latin. lib ii.) the ſummit of Mount Aventine was 
called Remuria, from the time Remus 1iclolved to build the city 
there, But Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus ſpeaks of mount Aventine 
and Remuria as two different places; and Stephan will have Re- 
muria to have becn a city in the heighbourhood of Rome, 
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cules ufed to rejoice when a vulture appeared to him, as 
he was going upon any great action. This was pro- 
bably, becauſe it is a creature the leaſt miſchievous of any, 
pernicious neither to corn, plants, nor cattle. It only 
fecds upon dead carcaſes; but neither kills nor preys up- 


on any thing that has life, As for birds, it does not 
touch them even when dead, becauſe they are of its own 
nature; while cagles, owls, and haw ks, tear and kill their | 


own kind; and, as Aſchylus has it, 
What bird is cle an that fellow-birds devon? 


Beſides, other birds are frequently ſeen and may be 
found at any time; but a vulture is an uncommon fight, 
and we have ſeldom met with any of their young; ſo that 
the rarity of them has occationed an abſurd OPINION in 
ſome, that they come to us from other countries; and 


ſoothſayers judge every unuſual appearance to be _ 


ternatural, and the effect of a divine power. 
When Naa knew that he was impoſed upon, he was 


highly incenſed, and as Romulus was opening a dite hb 


round the place where the walls were to be built, he ri- 
diculed ſome parts of the work, and obſtructed others. 


At laſt, as he preſumed to leap over it, ſome ſay he fell | 
by the hand of Romulus“; others, by that of Celer, one 
of his companions. Fauſtulus alſo fell in the ſcuffle ; and 


Pliſtinus, who, being brother to Fauſtulus, i is ſaid to x A 


aſſiſted in bringing. Romulus up. Celer fled into Tuij- 


cany ; and from him ſuch as are ſwift of toot, or expe- 
ditious in buſineſs, are by the Romans called cr. Thus 
wher Quintus Metellus, within a few days aſter his fe- 
ther's death, provided a ſhow of gladiators, the people 


_ admiring his quick diſpatch, gave lum the name of 


: Ccler, 


% The two brothers firſt differed avout the place where their new 


eity was to be built, and referring the matter to their grandfather, 
he adviſed them to have it decided by augury. In this augury Ro- 
mulus impoſed upon Remus; and when the former prevailed that 
the city ſhould be built upon Mount Palatiae, the builders being di- 


vided into two companies, were no better than two factions. At 
laſt Remus in contcmpt leapt over the work, and ſaid, © Juſt ſo will 


the enemy leap over it:“ whereupon Celer gave him a deadly 


blow, and anſwered, © In this manner will our citizens repulſe the. 


enemy.“ Some ſay, that Romulus was fo afflicted at the death co 
his brother, that he would have laid violent Race upon himſelf, “ 
he had not been pr evented. 
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Romulus buried his brother Remus, together with lus 
folter-fathers, 1 Remonia, and then buiit his city, hav- 

ing ſent for perſons from Hetruria *, who, (as is uſual 
* | _ | . 88 | 8 | 
in facred myſteries} according to tinted ceremonies and 
written. rules, were to order and direct how: every thing 
ta he ß np about 
W 28 to ec One. TIL, es | Cit HAT 4 ta. C a5 K 48 Gu 4 Oui. 


cach bringing a {nail quantity of the eartli of the country 
8 : | 5 | 4 « ©. 
from whence he came, threw it in promitcnoufly . This 


univerſe. In the next place, they marked out the city, 


ike a circle, round this centre; and the founder having 
itted to a plough a brazen ploughſhare, and yoked a 
bull and cow himſeif drew a deep ſurrow round the 
boundaries. The buſineſs of thoſe that followed was to 
turn all the clods raiſed by the plough inwards to the city, 
and not to ſuffer any to remain outwards, This line de- 
ſcribed the compats of the city; and between it and the 
walls is a ſpace called, by contraction, Pomerium, as lying 
behind or beyond the wall. Where they deſigned to have 
a gate, they took the ploughſhare out of the ground, and 
lifted up the plough, making a break for it. Hence they 
look upon the whole wall as ſacred, except the gate-ways. 
If they conſidered the fatgs in the ſame light as the reſt, 
it would be deemed unlawful cither to receive the necel- 
faries of life by them, or to carry oat what is unclean. 
Foe day on which they began to build the city, is uni- 
verſarlly allowed to be the twenty-firit of April; and is 


The Hetrurians or Tuſcans had, as Feſtus informs us, a ſort of 
titval, wherein were contained the ceremonies that were to be ob- 
ſer ved in building cities, temples, altars, walls, and gates. They 
were inſtructed in augury and religious rites by Tages, who is faid 
to have been taught by Mercury, . | 
+ Ovid does not ſay it was a handful of the earth cach had brought 
vut of his own country, but of the carth he had taken from his 
neighbours; which was done to fignify, that Rome wouid ſoon ſub- 
' due the neighbouring nations. But Iſidorus (lib. xxv, cap. 2.) 1s f 

vpinton, that by throwing the firſt-fruits and a handful of earth 
i1to the trench, they admoniſhed the heads of the colony, that it 
-ught to be their chief ſtudy to procure for their telloy-citizens aſl 
tle conveniences of life, to maintain peace and urion amongſt a peo. 
je come together from different parts of the world, and by this 
2 for themſ-lyes into a hody never to be diſfolv.s, _ 
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celebrated annually by the Romans as the birth-day of 


Rome. At firft, we are told, they facrificed nothing that 
had life, perſuaded that they ought to keep the ſolemuity 
lacred to the birth of their country pure, and without 
bloodſhed. Nevertheleſs, before the city was built, on 
that ſame day, they had kept a paſtoral feaft called Pa- 
lilia k. At preſent, indeed, there is very little analogy 
between the Roman and the Grecian moi:ths ; yet the 
day on which Romulus founded the city is ſtrongly af. 
firmed to be the chirtieth of the month. On that day 
too, we are informed, there was a conjunction of the ſun 
and moon, attended with an eclipſe, the ſame that was 
obſerved by Antimachus the Teian poet, in the third 
year of the ſixth Olympia. 


Varro the philoſopher, who of all the Romans was | 


moſt ſkilled in hiſtory; had an acquaintance named Ta— 


rutius, who, befide his knowledge in philoſophy and the 1 


mathematics, to indulge his ſpeculative turn, had applied 
himſelf to aſtrology, and was thought to be a perfect 


maſter of it. To him Varro propoſed to find out the | 


day and hour of Romulus's birth, making his calculation 
from the known events of his life, as problems in geo- 
metry are ſolved by the analytic method; for it belongs 
to the ſame ſcience, when a man's nativity is given, to 


predict his life, and when his life is given, to find out | 


his nativity. Tarutius complicd with the requeſt ; and 
when he had conſidered the diſpoſition and actions of 
Romulus, how long he lived, and in what manner he 
died, and had put all theſe things together, he affirmed, 
without doubt or heſitation, that his conception was in 
the firſt year of the ſecond Olympiad, on the twenty— 
third day of the month which the Egyptlans call Chocac 
[December, at the third hour, when the tun was totally 
_ eclipſed F ; and that his birth was on the twenty-third 


* The Palilia, or Feaſt of Pales, is ſometimes called Parilia, from 
the Latin word harre, to bring forth, becauſe prayers were then mae 
for the fraitfulneſs of the ſheep. According to Ovid (Fell, by, 
zv.) the ſhepherds then made a great feaſt at right. and conclude 
the whole with dancing over the fires they had made in the fiche 

with heaps of ſtraw. LN „ . 
+ There was no total eclipſe of the ſan in the firſt year of the 
fecond Olympiad, but in the ſecond year of that Olympiad there 
was. If Romulus was conceived in the year laſt named. it wilt agree 
Vith the common opinion, that he was 18 years old when he found 
ed Rome, and that Rome was founded in the fr year of th. 
f-ycath Olympiad, | | 
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day of the month Thoth [September]; n about ſun- riſe 5. 


| and that he founded Rome on the niath of the mouth 


Pharmutht April], between the ſecond and third hour“; 
for it is ſuppoicd that the fortunes of cities, as well 25 
men, have their proper periods determined by the poli- 
tions of the ſtars at the time of their nativity. Theſe, 
aud the like relations, may, perhaps, rather pleaſe the 
reader, becauſe they are curious, than diſguit ny be- 
auſe they are fabulous. 
When the city was built, Romulus divided the younger 
rart of the inhabitants into battalions. Each corps 


ond ited of three thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe, 


and was called a legion, becauſe the moſt warlike perſons 


were ſelected +. The reſt of the multitude he called The 
People. An hundred of the moſt conſiderable citizens 
ne took for his council, with the title of Patricians , and 
che whole body was called the Scnate, which ſignifies an 
Af ſembl ly of Old Men. Its members were ſtyled Patri- 
clans; becauſe, as ſome ſay, they were fathers of free- 
Dorn Children : or rather, according to cthers, becauſe 


; they themſelves had fathers to ſhow, which was not the 


0 There! is great Aſagreemirit among hiſtorians and chronologers, 
2s to the year of the foundation of Rome. Varro places it in the 
third year of the ſixth Olympiad, 752 years be fore the Chriſtian 
era; and Fabius Pictor, who is the moſt ancient of all the Roman 


| writers, and followed by the learned Uſher, places it in the end of 


the ſeventh Olympiad, which, according to that prelate, was in the 
year of the world 3256, and 748 before Chriſt. But Dionyſius 
Halicarpaſſus, Solinus, and Euſcbius place it in the lirſt year of the 


 feventh Olympiad. 


+ Inficad of this, Diony ſius of H. alicarnaffus tells us (lib. ii. p. 76), 
the whole colony confiſtzd of but 3300 men. Theſe Re Sag ok di- 
vided into three equal parts, which he called tribes or thirds, each 
sf which was to be con manded. by its prafe& or tribune. 'lhe 
tribes were divided into ten cur ia, and theſe ſubdivided into ten de- 
cure. The number of: heuſes, or rather huts, Wich was but a 
thy: MR bears witneſs to the truth of Dionyfius's aſſertion, But 
it is probable the mean rabble, who teck the prote ien of the aſy- 
zum, and who might be very numerous, were not reckoned among 
the. 3300 firſt ce kept its, though they were aſterwards admitted to the 


| privileges of citize 


he choice of "theſs hundred perſons was not made by the king 
Tf: each tribe choſe three ſe nutors, and each of the thirty CUrig 
the like number, which made in all the number of ninety. nine; fo 
that Rownulus named only the hundredth, who was the head. or 
* nc of the ſenate, and the chicf governor of the city, when the 
ng was in the Feld. | 
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caſe u th many of the bb that firſt gocked io 1 eity. 
Others derive the title from Patrocinium, or Patronage, 
attributing the origin of the term to One Patron, who: 


came over - with E Evander, and was remarkable for his hu- 


manity and care of the cutre! led. But we ſhall be nearer. 
the truth, if we conclude that Re mulus ltyled them Pa- 


tricians, as expecting theſe reſpectable perſons Would 
watch over thoſe in humble ſtations with a 1 care 
and regard; and teaching tic cormonalty in their turn 


not to fear or envy the power of their 90 rs, but to 
behave to them with love and refpect, both looking upon 


them as Fathers, and honouring e with that name, 


For at this very time, foreign zations call the Senators 
Lords, but the Romans themſelves call them Conſcriot 


Fathers, a ſtyle of greater dignity and honour, and withai 
7 8 , 


much leſs invidious. At firit, indeed, they were called 
Fathers only ; but afterwards, when more were enrolled 


in their body, Conſcript Fathers. With this venerable 


title, then, he diſtinguifhed the ſenate from the people. 
Hie likewiſe made another diſtinction between the nobility 
and the commons, calling the former Patrons *, and the 
others Clients; which was the ſource of mutual kindneſs 


and many good offices between them. For the Patrons 


were to thoſe they had taken under their protection, 
counſellors and advocates in their ſuits at law, and ad- 


vilers and aſſiſtants on all occaſions. On the n hand, 

the Clients failed not in their attentions, whether they 
were to be ſhown in defercnce and reſpect, or in providing 
their daughters portions, or in ſatisfying their creditors, 
if their circumſtances happened to be narrow. No. law 


or mag at? obliged the Patron to be evidence againft 
his Client, or the Client agumit his Patron. But in after” 
times, though the other claims continued 1 in full force, it 


* This patronage. Vs 48 AS geffeckus . as any cor anguinity or alliance, 
and had a wonder: ut effect towards maintaining union among th: 


people tor the ſpace of ſix hundred and twenty years, during which 


time we find no diſſ-nfions or jealouſies between the patrons anc 


their clients, even in the time of the republic, when the populace 


frequently mutinicd againſt thoſe who were moſt powerful in th: 
city. At laſt the great jedition raiſed by Caius Gracchus, broke ir. 


upon that harmony. Indecd, a client ho was wanting in his duty / 


to his patron, was deemed a traitor and an outlaw, and liable to be 
put to death by any perſon whatever. It may be proper to obſerve. 


- that not only plebeians choſe their patrons, but in time cities ana | 


Hates put themſelves under the like protection. 


— — 


* * * * ** 9 
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vas looked upon as ungenero bus for perſons of condition 


to take mo ney of thoſe be low them. 


in the fourth month after the þ zuilding of the city *, as 
Cali informs us, the Pech of the Sabine women was 
dut in execution. Some ſay, Romulus himſelf, who was 
paturally warlike, and perſuaded by certam ele that 
the Fates had decreed Rome to obtain her greatneſs by 
military achievements, began hoſtil ities againſt the Sa- 
ines, and ſeized only thirty virgins, being more deſirous 
„f wär, than of wives for his people. But this is not 
likely. For, as he taw his city ſoon filled with inhabi- 
tauts, very few of which were married, the greatelt part 
contiſting of a mixed rabble of mean and obſcure pe r- 
ons, to "whom no regard was paid, 14 % ho were not 
Kpesting to ſettle in any place what: 55 the enterpriſe 
naturally took that turn: and h hoped that from thi: 
atcempt, though not a juſt one, rie alliance and union 
with the Sabines would be ob tained, when 1t appeared 
hat they treated the women kindly. In order to this, 
firſt gave out that he had found the altar of ſome god, 
* hich had been covered with carth, This deity they 
called Conſus, meaning either the God of Counſel (for 

1th them the word con/ifirm has that ſignification, and 
Heir chief magiſtrates afterwards were Conſuls, perſons 
who were to conſult the Ful lic good), or elſe the Equeſtrian 
Neptune; for the altar in the Circus Maximus is not 
viſthle at other times, but during the Circenſian games 
it is uncovered, Some ſay, it was proper that the altar 


4 
1 
7 
i) 


of that god ſhould be under ground, decauſe counſel 


mould be as private and ſecret as poſſible. Upon this 
diſcovery, Romulus by proclamation appointed a day for 


1 iplendid ſacrifice, with public games and ſnows, Mul- 


titudes aſſembled at the time, and he himſelf preſided, 


1 ling among his nobles, clothed in purple. As a ſig- 


. Tia for the alſault, he was to 7! le, gather up his robe, 


d fold it about him. Many of his people wore ſwords 
nat day, and kept their eyes upon him, watching for 


the ſignal, which was no ſconer given than they Grew 


th em, and ruſhing on with a ſhout, ſeized the daughters 
05 dhe Sabines, but ny fanden the men to eleape. 


Gellius lays, it was in the fourth year. 


| hat is to tay, in the 2 where Ancus Martius after wards 
cant che great Circus for kozſe and chaziot- races. | 


'® { 
23 


houſewifery and ſpinning, which the word Talaſia ſig 
fies; Italian terms being at that time thus mixed with 
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Some ſay only thirty were carried off, who each 8 

name to a tribe; but Valerius Antias makes their nut. 
ber five hundred and twenty: ſeven; and, according 4 
Juba “, there were ſix hundred and eighty-three, all vir. 


a Y 2 


* © 
+ 


gins. 'This was the beſt apology for Romulus; for th-y 


had taken. but one married woman, named Herſilia, who 
was afterwards chiefly concerned in reconciling them; 


and her they took by miſtake, as they were not ineited 


to this violence by luſt or injuſtice, but by their detire Þ 
to conciliate and unite the two nations in the ſtrongett 


ties. Some tell us Herſilia was married to Hoſtiliu, Þ 


one of the moſt eminent men among the Romans; others, 
that Romulus himſelf married her, and had two children 
by her; a daughter named Prima, on account of h 


being firit-born, and an only fon, whom he called Ach 
_ hus, becauſe of the great concourſe of people to him, Þ 
but after-ages, Abillius. This account we have from! 
 Zenodotus of Trœzene, but he is contradicted inithyÞ. 


many-omer e e 
Among thoſe that committed this rape, we are told, 


ſome of the meaner ſort happened to be carrying off 1 
virgin of uncommon beauty and ſtature; and when ſome 


of ſuperior rank that met them attempted to take her 


from them, they cried out, they were conducting her to 
Talaſius, a young man of excellent character. When | 
they heard this, they applauded their deſign; and ſome 
even turned back and accompanied them with the ut- 
moſt ſatisfaction, all the way exclaiming Talaſius. Hence 


this became a term in the nuptial ſongs of the Romans, 


as Hymenzus 18 in thoſe of the Greeks ; for Talaſius 1; 
faid to have been very happy in marriage. But Sextius 
Sylla, the Carthaginian, a man beloved both by the 

Muſes and Graces, told me, that this was the word which 


Romulus gave as a ſignal for the rape. All of them, 
therefore, as they were carrying off the virgins, cried out 
Talaſius; and thence it ſtill continues the cuſtom at mar- 
riages. Moſt writers, however, and Juba in particular, 
are of opinion, that it is only an incitement to goo! 


1gn- | 


This was the ſon of Juha, king of Mauritania, who being brought 


very young a captive to Rome, was inſtructed in the Roman and 
 Srecian literature, and became an excellent hiſtorian, Dionyſius c. 


Halicarnaſſus has followed his account. 
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Greek *. If this be right, and the Romans did then uſe 


the word Talaſa in the fame ſenſe with the Giceks, an- 


other and more probahle reaſon of the cuſtom may be 


alligned. For when the Sabines, after the war with the 
Romans, were reconciled, conditions were obtained for 


* The original, which runs thus. O. Z: se vet, wy 


ka 6 leg wil, crαεαÑ Aννν Eves ts Qratpyicy KO TEXKOINY, r 


Toms Toi; EMMivizeis eEtñt r ITaErixwy Tix upivmy, 15 mavifeilly 
corrupted; and all the former trantlations, following corrupt read- 
ing, affert- what is utterly falſe, namely, “ that no Greek terms 
« were then mixed with the language. of Italy.” The contrary 
appcars from Plutarch's life of Numa, where Greek terms are men- 
tioned as frequently uſed by the Romans, r 3 Anmizey 00 UaTey 
Tori (22.7.04 91 VV Toiig ARTIVGS OVRXERSESYAVDY > FIR: 

But not to have recourſe to facts, let us inquire into the ſeveral 
former tranſlations. The Latin runs thus: Plerigue {inter quos eff 
Juba adhertationem of incitutiont . ad lavoris ſedulitatem et laniftciumy 


y 


2 Gre! cal rid! duunt, cenſent, nondum id temp 91 is Ttalicis werdis 


cn Gros cf,. The Engliſh thus: “ But molt are of opinion, 


„and Juba in particular, that this word Tal was uſed to new- 


married women, by way of incitement to good houſewifery ; for 


CC. 


& was not yet mixed with the Greek.” The French of Dacicr thus: 


« the Greek word Tali ſigniſies pinning, and the language of Italy 


« Cependant la plüpart des auteurs croient, et Juba eſt meme de 


cette opinion, que ce mot n'etoit qu'une exhortation qu'on faiſoit 
* aux marices d'aimer le travail, qui conſiſte a ſiler de la laine, que 
„les Grecs appellent Tala; car en ce teims-là la langue Grecque 
© n'uvoit pas encore été corrumpue par les mots Latins“ Thus 
they declare with one conſent, that the language of Italy was not 
yet mixed with the Greck; though it appears from what was ſaid 
immediately before, that Talgſa, a Greek term, was made uſe of in 
that language. Inſtead, therefore, of ure, uct yet, we ſhould moſt 
certainly read re thus; evo core reis EMAnNiECS OVIpPLATE TRly L A 


1Tix$xvpetrory, © the language of Italy being at that time thus 
„ mixca with Greek terms; for inſtance, Ta!afia.” By this emer- 
dation, which conſiſts only of the ſmall alteration of the - into , 


the ſenſe is eaſy ; the context cleft; Plutarch is reconciled to him- 


felt, and freed from the charge of contradicting in one breath, what 


he had afferted in another. Fo TT 
If this wanted any farther ſapport, we might allege a paſſage from 
Plutarch's Marcellus, which, as well as that in the life of Numa, is 
expreſs and decifive. Speaking there of the derivation of the word 
Feretrius, an appellation which Jupiter probably firſt had in the time 
of Romulus, on occaſion of his conſecrating to him the , opima : 
one account he gives of the matter is, that Ferelrius might be de- 
Tived from @:pimpiv, the vehicle on which the trophy was carried, 
* ENA ty AWOCKY £74 TORANY cori Cp pttiarypervny Th Aeatiney; 
$ * at that time the Greek language was much mized with the 
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the women, that they ſhould not be ob liged by their Fg | 
bands to do any other work befides fpinnin;r, It wa; 
cuſtomary, therefore, ever after, that they who gave the 
bride, or conducted her home, or were preſent on the. 
_ occaſion, ſhould cry out, amidſt the mirth of the wed. 
| ding, Talafius; intimating that ſhe was not to be em. 
Ployed in any labour but that of ſpinning. And it is © 
_ cuſtom ſtill obſerved, for the bride not to go over the 
threſhold of her luiband' s hot uſe herſelf, but to be car. 
ried over, becauſe the Sabine vi irgins did not go in volun. 
tarily, but were carried i in by violence. Some add, that 
the bride's hair 1s parted with the point of a ſpear, in 
Emory of the firſt marriages being brought about in a 
warlike manner; of wich we have ſpoken more fully i in 
the Book of Wel ns. This rape was committed on the 
eighteenth day of th e month then calied Scxtilis, now 
Auguſt, at which time the fea ſt of the Conſualia is Kept.” 
The 8 Sabines were a numerous and warhke people, Put © 
they dwelt in unwalled towns; thinking it became them, 
who were a colony of the TL aced emomans, to be bold 
and fearleſs. But as they ſaw themſelves bound by ſuch . 
pledges, and were very ſolicitous for their daughters, the 
fent ambaſſadors to Romulus with moderate and equita able 1 


demands: That he ſhould return them the young wo-" 


men, and di ſavow the violence, and then the two nation: 
ſhould proceed to eſtabliſh a corre Apondence, and contract 
alliances in a friendly a and legal way. Romulus, how- 
ever, refuſed to part with the young women, and entreated 
the Sabines to give their ſanction to what bad been done: 
whereupon ſome of them lot time in conſulting an 
making preparations. But Acron, king of the Oemnen: 
Lans, a man of ſpfrit, and an able general, ſuſpectec 
| the tendency of Romulus's firſt enterprites 3 and, When 
hne had behaved ſo boldly in the rape "Jcoked upon him 
as one that would grow form: dable, 5 indeed infulle:- 
aÞle to his neighbours, except he were chaſtifed, Acron, 
taerefore, went to ſeek the enemy, and Romulus prepares 
to receive him. When they came in fight, and had 2 
viewed each other, a challenge for ſingle combat was 
mutually given, their forces ſtanding under arms in "Hh 
*nce. Romulus on this occaſion made a vow „ that if he 
' »aquered his enemy, he would himſelf dedicate his ad- 
_ verfary's arms to Jupiter: in conſequence of which, lie 
both overcam?2 Acron, and, after battle was join d. 


* n 


J 
J 
| 
+ 


; . me WE ; 1 * % ORG 5 
tizens entitled to equal privileges Wik t 


. ; 0 
routed bis arm, and took his tr. Dut be did no in- 
jury to its inhabitants, unlets. it were tuck to order them 
to demob{h their houſes, and follow him to Rome, as cf- 
Hthe ret Indked 5 
there was nothing that contributed more to thi e greatneis 


s — p 7 . t * ; ok Vs AS alle 
of Rome, than that he was always uniting a d incorpo-. 


his right ſhoulder, and ſo marched on, fu ging the for 


| 0 „ / | 
rating with herielt thole whom ſhe CONGue red. Romulus 


having r conftidered how he ſhauld perform luis you in the 
moil acce ptable manner to Jupiter, and „. "that: make the 
Pre oceflion mail agrecable to his people, © cut down a great 
oak that grew ein the « camp, and hewed it into the figure 


of a ebe ; to this he faſtened Acron's whole Cut of 
armour, diſpoſed; 11 10 proper form. Then he put on his 


OWN oben god Wearing a. crown of air on his heac, 
Fits hair gracefully flowing" „ he took the b erect upon 
of victory before his troops , which followed, opel * 
urn ed, while the citizens received him with joy a and ad- 
miration. This proceſſion was the origin and model or 
future triumphs. The trophy was dedicated to Jupiter 
r ſo calied from che Latin y ord ferire* to ſmite; 
tor Romulus had prayed that he might have power to 


f mite his adveriary, and kill him. Varro fays, this fort 


*FY 


ſpoils 18 termed 5 8 Fo frond Opec, which ! Iignilies 
110163 2 But more probabt; y they are fo ſtyled from opus, 


the meaning. of which is action. For when the general 


of an army Kills the enemy's general with his own hand, 
then only he is allowed to pate the lpoils called 
imd, as the ſole performer of that action 1. This ho- 
vor has be. en : conferred only on three Roman chicts ; 


| r from the word fore, to e arry \ becauſe P.omulvs had ! lim - 
1 carried to the temple of Jupiter, £ Ys armour of the king he had 
Killed; or, more probably, irom the Greek word / her relron, winch 
Do Ca, BS, 111 Latin ſerculum, and which Prope ry tignific S Au o. 
t Yeitus. derives the word 071mm fromm 6 hich ſignißies I 
art, a 0 wo riches it produces; ſo that o aft ie, according to 


, hp -nify rich ſpoils. 


Ibis 15 51 ivy's account of the matter; but Varro, as quoted by 


tus, tells us, 4 Noman might be entit led to the 74 FI 0%, N though 


ut d private ſo; dier, miles manipularis, providl. he killed and geſpoll- 
| the chen y 8 Scher, Al. According! YIY Corns in 18 0 offs had them 
or * killing Volumnins, king of the 'Tuſcans, t! ona? Coflus was but. 
'ribune, who fonght under the command of AEmilius. Coſſus, 
rolore, in all pr obability, did not enter Rome in a triumphal cha- 
Hut follow eq that of his general, with the trophy en his ſnoulder. 
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firſt, on Romulus, when he flew Acron the Ceninenſian, 
next, on Cornelius Coſſus, for killing Tolumnius the 


Tuſcan; and laſtly, on Claudius Marcellus, when Viri- 
domarus, king of the Gauls, fell by his hand. Coſſus 


and Marcellus hore, indeed, the trophies themſelves, bu. 
drove into Rome in triumphal chariots. But Dionyſius 


is miſtaken in ſaying that Romulus made uſe of a cha 
riot; for ſome hiſtorians aſſert, that Tarquinius, the ſon 
of Demaratus, was the firſt of the kings that advanced 
triumphs to this pomp and grandeur : Others ſay, Pub- 
cola was the firft that led up his triumph in a chariot. 
However, there are ſtatues of Romulus bearing theſe tro- 


phies, yet to be ſeen in Rome, which are all on foot. 


After the defeat of the Ceninenſes, while the reſt of 


the Sabines were buſied in preparations, the people of 


Fidenæ, Cruftumerium, and Antemnæ, united againit 
the Romans. A battle enſued, in which they were like- 


wiſe defeated, and ſurrendered to Romulus their citics to 
be ſpoiled, their lands to be divided, and themſelves to 


be tranſplanted to Rome. All the lands thus acquired, 
he diſtributed among the citizens, except what belonged 
to the parents of the ſtolen virgins ; for thoſe he left in 


| the poſſeſſion of their former owners. The reſt of the 
Sabines, enraged at this, appointed Tatius their gene- 
ral, and carried war to the gates of Rome. The city 


was difficult of acceſs, having a ſtrong garriſon on the 


hill where the Capitol now ſtands, commanded by Tar- 


peius, not by the virgin Tarpeia, as ſome ſay, who in 
this repreſent Romulus as a very weak man. However, 


this Tarpeia, the governor's daughter, charmed with the 


den bracelets of the Sabines, betrayed the fort into 


their hands; and aſked, in return for her treaſon, what 


they wore on their left arms, Tatius agreeing to the 


condition, ſhe opened one of the gates by night, and let 


in the Sabines. It ſeems, it was not the ſentiment of 
Antigonus alone, who ſaid, He loved men while they 


% were betraying, but hated them when they had be- 


« trayed;” nor of Cæſar, who ſaid, in the caſe of Khy. 
mitalces the Thracian, “ He loved the treaſon, but hated 


the traitor:” But men are commonly affected to- 
wards villains, whom they have occaſion for, juſt as the) 


are towards venomous creatures, which they have need 0! 
for their poiſon and their gall, While they are of uſe t 
they love them, but abhor them when their purpoſe 3 


— 
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efted; Such were the Rate of Tatius With regard 
to Tarpeia, when he ordered the Sabines to une er 
cheir promiſe, and to grudge her nothing which they bad 


on their left arms. He was the firſt to take off his brace- 


let, and throw it to her, and with that his ſhield *. As 
every one did the ſame, ſhe was overpowered by the gold 


and ſhields thrown upon her, and, finking under the 


weight, expired. Tarpeius, too, was taken, and con- 
Fe by Romulus for treaſon, as Juba writes after Sul- 


| pitius Galba. As for the account given of Tarpeia by 5 


other writers, among whom Antigonus is one, it is ab- 


ſurd and incredible: They ſay, that ſhe was daughter to 
Tatius the Sabine general, and, being compelled to live 


with Romulus, ſhe acted and ſuffered thus by her father's 


contrivance. But the poet Simulus makes a moſt egre- 


gious blunder, when he ſays, Tarpeia betrayed the Ca- 
pitol, not to the Sabincs, but to the Gauls, having fal- 
len in 1 love. with their king. Thus he writes: : 


From her high dome, Parpels, wretched maid, 
To the fell Gauls the Capitol betray'd ; 
The haplefs victun of unchaſte deſires, 

She loit the forty els of her ſcepter'd lires. 


„ And a little after, a concerning her death, 


Mo amorous Celt, no fierce Bavarian bore. 
The fair Tarpeia to his flormy ſhore? 
Preſs'd by thoſe ſhields, whoſe ſplendour the EET 4, 
She ſunk, and in the ſhining death cxpir'd. 


From the place where Tarpeia was buried, the hill 


had the name of rhe Tarpeian, till Tarquin conſecrated 


the place to Jupiter, at which time her bones were re- 
moved, and fo it Joſt her name; except that part of the 


10 apitol from which malefaQtors are thrown down, which 
is {hill called the Tarpeian rock. The Sabines thus poſ- | 
ſeſſod of the fort, Romulus in great fury offered them 


battle, which Tatius did not de Cnc, as he ſaw he had 
a place of ſtrength to retreat to, in caſe he was worſted, 

And, indeed, the ſpot on which he was to engage, being 
furrounded with hills, ſeemed to promite on both ſides a 
tharp and bloody contelt, becauſe it was fo confined, and 


a Piſo and other hiſtorians ſav, that Tatius treated her in this 
manner, becauſe ſhe ated a double part, and endeavoured to be- 
tray the Sabines to Romulus, white the was s pretending to betray 


Fe 


the Romans to chem. 
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the outlets were ſo narrow, that it was not aſy either to 
fy or to puriue. It happend tc 005 Fs a few days wo 
fore, the river had overflowed, and left a deep Dill 

the plam, where the Forum now "Rank: w. X 
was covered with a cruſt, was not caſthy diſc overable DY 
the eve, but at the ſaine time was foft underneath ard 
impracticable. The Sabines, ignorant of this, were puſh- 
in forward into it, but by good Zortune were prevented! 
For Curtius, a mau of high diſtinction and ſpirit, being 


mounted on a good horfe, advanced a conkde FADE WAY 
Actore the reſt 1 ently his horde plunged into the 


Hough, and for a while he endeavoured to 05 levgage him, 
enccuraging him with Ela voice, and ure kim with 
blows ; but finding all ineffectual, he qui Lied him, and 
ſaved k:mtelt. From him the place, to this very time, 18. 


( 
5 
* 


called the Curtian Lake. The Sabines, bavi ng clcap of 


f 
this danger, began the fight with great bras. IT'he 
victory inclined. to neither ſidę, -thoup ri maty were Pain, 
and ad ang the reſt Flo e Who, t y tay, was huf- 
Land to Herſilia, and grand dfather to that Hoſtiljus who 
10 e alter Numa. It is probable, there were many 

ther battles in a ſhort time; but the moit memorable 
vas the lait; in which Romulus ris received a blew 
Upon the head with a ſtone, was almoit beaten down to 
ke e ground, 2 and no longer able to op Pale the ehemy; 


1555 the Romans gave way, and were driven from the 


plain as far as the Palatine Hill. By tl time Romulus 


. ri fr! he hock. endeave! 1 by f n 
recovering trom the mock, CNGEAVOUTEL Jy JUICE 10 905 
1 


his men in their Bight, and loudly. ed upon them to- 
ſtand and r enew the engagement. But when he ſaw the 


* Livy and Dionyſus of Halicarnuſſus relate the matter other- 
wiſe. They tell us, that Curtius at firſt repulſed the Romans; but 
being in his turn overpowered by Remulus, and endcavourty : 70 
make good his retreat, he happened to fall into the Jake, which 
from that time bore his name: For it was called Lacus Curtius, 


even when it was dried up, and almoſt in the centre of the Ren: an 


Forum. Procilius ſays, that the earth having opencd, the Aruſp 
declared it neceſſary for the ſaſety of the 2 2 lic, that tlie b 55 <eſt 
wan in the city ſhould throw himſelf into the gulf; whereupon 
Ong Curtius, mounting on korſehzck, leaped (armed) into it, and 
e gulf immediately cloſed. Before the building of the common 


Ae wers, one pool was a ſort of ſink, which received all the filth of 


the city, Some writers think. that it received its name from Cur- 
nus the conſul, colleague to M. Genucius, becauſe he cauſed it to 
be walled in, by the advice of the Aruſpices, aſter it had been 
flruck with hightying. Varro de Tx NO, Lat.. 1 
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rout was s general, a nd that no one had courage to face 
about, he lifted up kis ha: 1ds towards heaven, and pray. ed 
to Jupiter to ſtop the army, and to re-eſtablich and main— 
tain tlie ine cauſe, Which was now in extreme dan- 
ger. When the prayer was ended, many of the fugi- 
tives were Ae with reverence for their king, and ne 
fear Was ce cs into courage. Phey OED topped where 
now ſtands the temple of Jupiter Stator, ſo called from 
55 P ting a ſtop to their.t flight. There they engaged 
in, and repulſed the Sabines as far as the palace now 

cal led! Regia, and the temple of Veſta. : | 
4 "hen the y Were preparing here to renew the combat 
1 the lame ant noſity as at firſt, their ardour was re- 


0 ed by an altoniſbing ſpec E acle, which the powers of 
language are unable to deſcribe, The daughters of the 


| Sabines, that had been forcibly carried oli, ap cared 


ruſhing this way and that with loud cries and lamenta- 
tions, Aike perſons diſtracted, amidſt the drawn fwords, 
and over the dead bodies, to come at their huſbands and 
fathers ; ; ſome carrying their infants in their arms, fore 


darting forward with diſhevelled hair, but all calling by 
turns both upon rhe Sabines and the R Romans, by che 


tendereſt names. Both parties were 1 moved, 
and room was 8 for them hetween the two armies, 
Their lamentations pierced to the utmoſt ranks, and al) 


were deeply affected; particularly when their upbra:d- 
Ing and complaints ended in ſupplication and entreaty. 


„ What great injury have we done you,” ſaid they, © that 
we have uttered, and do full ſuller ſo many miſerics? 
we were carricd off, by thoſe who now have us, vio- 
lently and illegally: After this violence we were fo 
long neglected | by our brothers, our fathers, and rela- 
{101 18, that we were neceſſitated to unite in the ſtrongeſt 
ties with thoſe chat were the objects of our hatred; 
and we are now brought to tremble for the men that 
had 1 inju red us fo mu EY wien we ſee them in danger, 
and to lament them when they fall. For you came 
not to deliver us from violence, while virgins, or to 
avenge our Ca uſe, but now you tear the wives from 
their hub: ands, at the mothers from their children ; 
an alſiſtauce more grievous to us than all your neglect 
and diſregard. Such love we experienced from them, 
and lch n compaſſion from you. Were the war under- 
taken in ſome other cauſe, yet ſurely you would ſap 


th, 
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« its ravages for us, who have made you fathers-in. law 
« and grandfathers, or. otherwiſe placed you in ſome 
near affinity to thoſe whom you ſeek to deſtroy. But 
„if the war be for us, take us, with your ſons-in-law 
and their children, and reſtore us to our parents and 
„ kindred ; but do not, we beſeech you, rob us of our 
children and huſbands, left we become captives again.” 
Herſilia having ſaid a great deal to this purpoſe, and 
others joining in the ſame requeſt, a truce was agreed 
upon, aud the generals proceeded to a conference. In 
the mean time the women preſented their huſbands and 
ehildren to their fathers and brothers, brought refreſh- 
ments to thoſe that wanted them, and carried the wound- 
ed home to be cured. Here they ſhowed them, that they 
had the ordering of their own houſes, what attentions 
their huſbands paid them, and with what reſpect and in 
dulgence they were treated. Upon this a peace was 
concluded, the conditions of which were, that. fuch of 
the women as choſe to remain with their huſbands, ſhould 
be exempt from all labour and drudgery, except ſpin- 
ning, as we have mentioned above ; that the city ſhould 
be inhabited by the Romans and Sabines in common, 
with the name of Rome, from Romulus; but that all the 
eitizens, from Cures, the capital of the Sabines, and the 
country of Tatius, ſhould be called Quirites “; and that 
the regal power, and the command of the army, ſhould 
be cqually ſhared between them. The place where theſe 
articles were ratified, is ſtill called Comitium 4, from 
the Latin word coire, which ſigniſies ts aſſemble. 
The city having doubled the number of its inhabi- 
tants, an hundred "additional ſenators were elected from 
among the Sabines, and the legions were to conſiſt of fix 
thouſand foot, and ſix huvdred horſe J. The people, 


mM The word Oniris, in Ks 8: FEI language, ſionific d Hoth a dart 
and a Warlike deny armed with a dart. It is uncertain whether the 
god gave name tothe dart. or the dart to the god; but hovever thit 
be. this god Quiris or Q1i1 ipus was either Mars, or fore other ge a 
ol war, and vas Worſh: p cd in Bone till Romulus, who. alter his 
genen was henpured with the ram. Quirinus, cok His place. 

f "The Comitium was at the foot of the hill Falatinus, over a- 
pair, ft the Capitol, Not far from thence the two kings built the 
templ' of Vulcan, where they uſually met to conſult the ſerrate a- 
bout the moſt important affairs. 

} F.uavu d, iv his animad verſions upon Plutarch, has diſcovered two 
coniiderable errors in this place. 1 Ee firſt is, that Plutarch aims 
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too, were divided into three tribes, called Rhamnenſes, 
from Romulus; Tatienſes, from Tatius; and Lucerenſes, 
from the Lucus or Grove, where the aſylum ſtood, whi- 
ther many had fled, and were admitted citizens. That 
they were preciſely three, appears from the very name of 


Tribes, and that of their chief officers, who were called 


Tribunes. Each tribe contained ten Curie or Wards, 


which fome ſay were called aftcr the Sabine women. 


But this ſeems to be falſe ; for many of them have their 
names from the ſeveral quarters of the city which were 
aſſigned to them. Many honourable privileges, how- 
ever, were conferred upon the women; ſome of which 


were theſe : That the men ſhould give them the way, 


wherever they met them; that they ſhould not mention 
an obſcene word, or appear naked, before them ; that, 
in caſe of their killing any perſon, they ſhould not be 
tried before the ordinary judges z and that their children 
ſhould wear an ornament about their necks, called Bulla®, 


from its likeneſs to a bubble, and a garment bordered 
with purple. The two kings did not preſently umte their 
councils, each meeting, for ſome time, their hundred ſe- 


nators apart, but afterwards they all aſſembled together. 


Tatius dwelt where the temple of Woneta now ſtands, and 
Romulus by the ſteps of the fair Shore, as they are called, 
at the deſcent from the Palatine Hill to the Great Circus. 


There, we are told, grew the ſacred Cornel-tree, the fa. 


there were 600 horſe put by Romulus in every legion; whereas 


there never were, at any time, ſo many in any of the legions. For 
there were at firſt 200 horſe in each legion; after that, they roſe 
to 300, and at laſt to 300, but never came up to 600. In the fecond 


| Pace he tells us, that Romulus made the legion to conſiſt of 6000 


foot; whereas, in his time, it was never more than ogo lt is ſaid 


by ſome, that Marius was the firſt who raiſed the legion to 6.60 ; 


but Livy informs us, that that augmentation was made by Scipio 
Airicanus, long betore Marius, After the expulſion of the kings, 


» was augmented from three to four thouſand, and ſome time after 


to five, and at laſt by Scipio (as we have faid) to ſix. But this was 
mover done, but upon prefling occaſions. The Rated force of a le- 
gion was gzeco foet, and 200 horſe. 


* Ine young men, when they took upon them the Toge virilis, or 


man's rohe, quiited the Balla, which is ſuppoſed to have been a little 
Þoiiow ball of gold, and made 
houſehold rs. 


lv an offering of it to the Dir Lares, or 
YE As to the Pretexta, or robe edged with purple, it 
vis Worn by girls till their marriage, and by boys till they were ſe⸗ 
mech. Eut what in the time of Romulus was a maik of diſtince 
Nam for the children of the Sabine women, became afterwards very 
Lemmon; ſor even the children of the Liberti, or freed- men, wore 36 


T 4 


were digging near it, it is ſaid t they inadvertently injured 


17 " N 2 1 7 1 f 7 1 
bon gccbunt of which is, that Romulus once, to try 
1 7 25 


Has Mensch threw a Ipe: ar, whoſe ſhait was of - corne! 
weed, rom FJount Ave ntine to that place; the head of 
wic! x Kuck 3 deep i. the grou nd, than no one could pull 
It out, though many tried ; 2 and the ſoil being rich, fo 


bz 


nourihed tins wood, that it {hot forth branches, and be- 


came a trunk of corn el of con! Gderable bignels, _ This 


Herved with are; gious care, AS a thing emi- 


ed, and therefore puilt a wall about it: and 


. 


7 
When any one that a pproacket 1 It, fav it not very flourifh- 
T? 


ing and green, but inclining to fade and wither, he pre- 
1 1 2 . - 1 

ſently proclaimed it to all he met, who, as if th 1ey. were 

to alt in caſe of fire; cried out for water, and ran from 


0 10 arte LS) With full VEI Hels to t the place. But nen Caius 


pub bd —— 


Klar ord exeqd the ſteps to be reps urcd, and the workmen 


the roots in tuck a manner, that the tree withered away. 
The Sabines received the Roman months. All that 
is of importance on this ſubje& is mentioned in the 
life cf Numa, Romulus on the other hand, came into 
tre ufe of their ſhields, making an alteration in his own 
armour, . and that of the- Romans, who, before, wore 
bucklers in the manner of the Greeks, They mutually 
celebrated each. other's feaſts and ſacrifices, not aboliſhing 
{noſe cf either nation, but over and above appoating 
{ome new ones; one of which is the Matronalta * 


inſtituted in honour of the women, for their putting an 


nd to the war; and another, the Carmentalia f. Car- 
inenta is by ſome f ſuppoſed to be one of the Deſtinies, 
who preſides over human nativities; therefore ſhe is par- 
tiewarly worſhipped by mothers. Others fay, the was 
wile to 8 the Arca adian, and a woman addicted 


i 


» During this feaſt, of BY Roman omen as were married 


ler ved their fla ves at fable and received pre ſents from their knuſbands, 


as the huſbands did e their wives in the time of the Saturnal:a. 
us the feſtival of the Matronalia was net only obſerved in honour 
of the Sabine women, but conſecrated to Mars; aid, as ſome Wl 
have it, to Juno Lucina, ſacriſices were 0! tered to hoth theſe deitles. 
his feaſt was the ſubject of Torace's Ode, Arti celebs quid ag 
ealen; lit, &c. and Ovid defcribes it at large in the 3d Pook of Fa! 


Dicier ſays, by miſtake, that this feaſt was kept on the flrſt of Avrit-- | 


inſtead of the firſt of March, and the former Engliſh annotator has 
fo'lowed hin 

+ This is a very ſolemn feaſt, kept on the 11th of January, under 
the Capitol, near the Carmental gate. They begged of this goddel 
% render their womeb fru üitful and to give them happy deliveries. 
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iv divination, who. received inſpirations from Apollo, 
and delivered oracles in verſe; thence called Ca: menta, 
tor Carmina ſigniſies verſe 5 but her proper name, as 19 
agreed on all hands, was Nicoſtrata. Oth: TS, again, 
with greater probability aſſert, that the former name ws 
glven ner, becauſe ſhe was diſtracted with enthulia ie 
fury; for carere mente ſigniſies to be inſane. Of the fealt 
of Palilia, we have already given an account. As for 
me Lupercalia *, by the time, it ſhould ſeem to be 4 
feat of luſtration; for it was celebrated on one of th: 
1 days of the month of February, which name 
denotes it to be the month. of Purifying; and the day 
5 for rely called Februata. But the true meaning of 
is upercalia is the Teaſt of Wolves; and it ſeems, for 
that reaſon, to be very ancient, as received from the 
Arcadians, who came over with Evander. This is the 
general 5 But the term may be derived from 
Lupa, a ſherauol,; for we ſee the Luperci begin their 
courſe from the place where they fay Romulus was ex— 
poſed. However, if we conſider the ceremonies, the 
reaſon of the name ſeems hard to gueſs: For ſirſt, goats 
are killed; then, two noblemen's ſons are introduced, 
and ſome are to Rain their forcheads with a bloody Knife, 
2 to wipe off the ſtain directly, with wool ſtcepcd 
u milk, which they bring for that purpoſe. When it is 
vines off, the young men are to laugh. Aſter this they 
cut-the coats? tkins in pieces, and run about all naked, 
except their middle, and laſh with thoſe thongs all they 
meet, The young women avoid not the ſtroke, as they 
think it - affiſts co! iception and child-birth. Another 
ing proper to this fc alt is, for the Luperci to ſacriſice 
dog. Butas „ who in his clegies has given a fabulous 
account of the origin of the Roman inſticutions, writes, 
that when Romulus had overcome Amulius, iu the tranſ— 
ports of victo ory he ran with great {peed to the place 
wher re the wolr ſuckled him and his brother, when in- 
fants; and that this feaſt is celebrated, and the young 
noblemen run, in imitation of that action,, triking all. 
that are in their way. 


As the fam'd twins of Rome, Amulius flain, 
From Alba pour'd, and with their recking ſwords 
S: Juted all they met.— 


— — 


» This feſtival was s celebrated on the 11th of F2bruary, in honour 
of the God Pan, | 
F 5 
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And the touching of the forchead with a bloody knife, 
is a ſymbol of that fla zughter and danger, as the wiping 
off the blood with milk i is in memory of their firſt nou— 
riſhment. But Caius Acilius relates, that before the 
building of Rome, Romulus and Remus having loſt their 
cattle, firſt prayed to Faunus for ſucceſs in the ſearch of 
them, and then ran out naked to ſeek them, that they 
might not be incommoded with ſweat; therefore the Lu- 
perei run about naked. As to the dog, if this be a feaſt 
of luſtration, we may ſuppoſe it is facriſiced, in order to 
he uſed in purifying; for the Greeks in their puriſica- 
tions make uſe of dogs, and pen rform the ceremonies 
which they call Periftulatiſmoi. But if theſe rites are 
_ obſerved in gratitude to the wolf that nouriſhed and pre- 
ſerved Romulus, it is with propriety they: kill a dog, 
becauſe it is an enemy to wolves : yet, perhaps, nothing 
more was meant by it than to puniſh that creature for 
_Giturbing the Luperci in their runnin 
Romulus 15 likewiſe ſaid to have intr Gee the Sacred“ 
Fire, and to have appointed the holy virgins called 
| We als . Others attribute this to Numa, but allow d 
that Romulus was remarkably ſtrict in obſerving other | 
| rale, rites, and ſkilled in divination, for which pur- 
poſe he bore the Lituus, This is a crooked ſtaff, with 
which thoſe that fit to obſerve the flight of birds +, de- 
foribe the ſeveral quarters of the heavens. It was kept 
in the Capitol, but oſt when Rome was taken by the 
Gauls; afterwards, when the barbarians had quitted it, 
it was found buried deep in aſhes, untouched by the fire, 
whiltt every thing about it was deſtroyed and conſumed. 
Romulus alfo enacted fome laws ; amongſt the reſt that 
ſevere one, which forbids the wife in any caſe. to leave 
her huiband |, but gives the huſband power to divorce his 
wife, in caſe of her e his children, or counter- 


Plutarch means s tha: 8 was the 158 ks introduced the 
Facred Fire at Rome. That there were Veſtal virgins, however, 
deſore this, at Alba, we are certain, becauſe the mother of Romulus 
was one of them. The ſacred and perpetual fire was not only kept up 
in Italy, but in Egypt, in Perſia, in Greece, and almoſt in all nations. 

+ The Augurs 

4 Yet this privilege, which Plutarch thinks a hardſhi :ip upon the 
women, was indulged the men by Moſes in greater latitude, The 
women, however, among the Romans, came at ktigth to divorce 
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feiting 1s keys, or being guilty of adultery. But if on 
any other occaſion he put her away, ſhe was to have one 
moiety of his goods, and the other was to be conſecrated 
to Ceres; and whoever put away his wife was to make 
an atonement to the gods of the. earth, It is ſomething 
particular, that Romulus appointed no puniſhment for 
actual parricides, but called all murder parricide, look- 
ing upon this as abominable, and the other as impoſſible. 
For many ages, indeed, he ſeemed to have judged right- 
ly ; no one was guilty of that crime in Rome for alnoft 
hx hundred years ; and Lucius Oſtius, after the wars of 
Hannibal, is recorded to have been the firſt that murder- 
ed his father. ; VF 
In the ſifth year of the reign of Tatius, ſome of his 
friends and kinſmen meeting certain ambaſſadors who 
were going from Laurentum to Rome“, attempted to rob 
them on the road, and, as they would not ſuffer it, but 
ſtood in their own defence, killed them. As this was an 
atrocious crime, Romulus required that thoſe who commit- 
ted it ſhonld immediately be puniſhed, but Tatius heſitated 
and put it off, This was the firſt occaſion of any open 
variance between them ; for till now they had behaved 
_ themſelves as if directed by one ſoul, and the admini- 
tration had been carried on with all poſſible unanimity. 
Ihe relations of thote that were murdered, finding they 
could have no legal redreſs from Tatius, fell upon him 
and flew him at Lavinium, as be was offering ſacrifice 
with Romulus ; but they conducted Romulus back 
with applauſe, as a prince who paid all proper regard to 
juſtice. To the body of Tatius he gave an honourable 


their huſbands, as appears from Juvenal (Set. 9.) and Marial (I. x. 
ep. 41.) At the ſame time it muſt be obſcrved, to the honour of 
Roman virtue, that no divorce was known at Rome for five hundred 
and twenty years. One P. Servilius, or Carvilius Spurius, was the 
_ firſt of the Romans that ever put away his wife. 3 
Dionyſias of Halicarnaſſus ſays, they were ambaſſadors from 
 Tavinmm, who had been at Rome to complain of the incurſions 
made by lome of Tatius's friends upon their territories; and that as 
| they were returning, the Sabines lay in wait for them on the road,. 
{tripped them, and killed ſeveral of them. Lavinium and Lauren- 
tum were neighbouring towns in Latiumn. | 
Probably this was a ſacrifice to the Dii Indigeves of Latium, in 
which Rome was included. But Licinius writes, that Tativs went 
not thither with Romulus, nor on account of the facrifice, but that 
he went alone to perſuade the inhabitants to pardon the murderers, 


Fs 
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interment, at Armiluſtrium“*, on Mount Aventine; but 
ne took no care to revenge his death on the perſons that 
killed him. Some hiſtorians write, that the Laurentians 
in great terror gave up the m dne of Tatius; but 
Romulus let them go, ſaying, Blood with blood 
& ſhould be repaid,” This occaſioned a report, and in- 
deed a ft "ONT ſuſpicion, that he was not forry to get rid 
of his partner in the government. None of theſe things, 
however, occaſioned any di ſturbance or ſedition among 
the Sabines; but partly out of regard for Romulus, 
par ty out of fear of his power, or "becauſe 2 they reve- 
renced him as a god, they all continued well affected to 
lim. his yeneration 25 him extended to many other. 
nations. The ancient Latins ſent ambaſſadors, and en- 
tered into league ard alliance with him. Fidenæ, a cit © 
in the n 1chh ourtood of Rome, he took, as fome fav, 
by fending a body of horte before, with orders to break 
the hinges of the gutes, and then appearing unexpectedly 
n perle 15 Others Will have it, that the E ien firtt 
attacked and ravaged 15 Roman territories; and were 
carrying. off confiderabl e booty, when Romulus lay in 
ambuſh for them, cut many of them olt, and took their 


city. He did not, howe ver, demoliſh it, but made R 


Roman colony, b ſent into it two thouſand five hun— 
dred inhabitants on the thirteenth of Apr: il. 

After this, a plague broke out, fo fat al, that peoplc 
died of it without any 2 ficcneſs ; while the ſcar- 
eity of fi wits, and barreancſs of the cattle, added to the 
calamity. It ruined blood too in the city; ſo that their 
unavoidable ſufſerings were increaſed wit 1 the terrors of 
ſuperſtition: and when the deſtruction ſpread itſelf to 
Laurentum, then all agreed it Was for negle Cling to do 
juſtice to the murderers of the ambaſſadors and of Ta- 
tius, that the divine vengeance purſued both cities. In. 
deed, when thoſe murderers were g;en up and puniſhed 
by both parties, their calamities vinbly abated ; and Ro- 
mulus purified the city with luſtrations, W kick: they tell 
us, are yet celebrated at the Ferentine gate. Before the 
peſtilence ccaſed, the people of Camerin f attacked the 


* The place v was ſo called, becauſe of a ceremony of the ſame 
name, celebrated every year on the 19th of October, when the troops 
were muttered, and purified by facritices, | 

+ This was a town which Romulus had taken before. Its old. 
zTWhabitants took this portsnitr to riſe in arms, aud kill che Roman 
garriſon. 
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Komans, and ovcr-ran the country, thinking them ; Incas 
pable of reſiſtance by reaſon of the "ickneſs. But Romu- 
lus ſoon met them in the held, gave, them battle, in 

which he killed bx thouſand Of them, took their city, 
ad tranſplanted half its remaining inhabitants to Rome; 


adding, on the firit of Auguſt, to thoſe he left in Came- 


ria, double their number from Rome. 80 many people 
had he to ſpare in about fixieen years time from the 
building of the city. Among other ſpoils, he carried 
krom Cameria a chariot of braſs” which be contecrated 
in the temple of Vulcan, placing pen it his own ſtatue 


crowned by Victory v. 


His affairs thus ftouriſhing, the weaker Part of his 
neighbours ſubmitted, ſatisſicd, if tl £8, could but live in 
Fee 5 It the more-powerTtul, dr eading Or envying Ro- 
mutus, thought ney. mould not by any means let him 
go un 96780 but oppoſe fand put a ſtop to his growing 
Krcatneſs. The Veichtes, who had a lirong city and ex- 
teniive country *, were the firſt of the 'Vuicans who be- 


Fan the war, demanding Fidenæ as their property. But 
it was not only vali, bat ridiculous, that they who had 


giren the people ot Fidene no aſſiſtance in the greateſt 
extremities, but Bad Gilfered them to perith, ſhould 
challenge their houles a: 2 hands now in the poſſeſſion of 


other maſters. — Romutus, therefore, gave them a con- 


tt "mptuous anfwer; upon which they divided their forces 
into twWwo 8 one attached the garriſon of Fidenæ, 
and the other went to mect Romulus, That which went 
againſt F . Ace the Romans, and killed two 
tl 01 land of them; but the other was beaten by Romulus, 

1th the loſs of e than ei Int thouſand men. They gave 


| e 25 however, Once mores At. Fidenz, where all allow 


tne victory was chictly owing to Romulus himſelf, whoſe 
ſeill and courage were then remarkably diſplayed, and 


whole ſtrength and fwittneſs appeared more than human, 


But what Tome report, 18 catirely fabulous, and utterly 
incredible, that there fell that day fourteen thouſand 
men, above half of whom Romulus flew with his own 
hand. For even the Meſſentans ſeem to have been extra- 
vagant in their boaſts, when they tell us Ariſtomenes 
ollered a hecatomb three leveral Limes, for having as often 


* Ve, the capital of Puſcany was ſituated on a craggy rock, 
about one hundred furlongs from Rome; and is compared by Dio— 
nylius of Halicarnaſſus to Athens lor extent and riches. 
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killed a hundred Lacedæmonians *. After the Vetentes 
were thus rumed, Romulus ſuffered the ſcattered remains 
to eſcape, and marched directly to their city. The inha- 
bitants could not bear up after ſo dreadful a blow, but 
humbly ſuing for a peace, obtained a truce for a hun- 
dred years, by giving up a conſiderable part of their ter- 
nitory called Septempagium, which ſigniſtes a diſtrict of 
ſeven towns, together with the ſalt-pits by the river; 
beſides which, they delivered into his hands fifty of their 
nobility as hoſtages. He triumphed for this on the fif- 
teenth of October, leading up, among many other cap— 
tives, the general of the Veientes, a man in years, Wo 
ſeemed on this occaſion not to have bchaved with the 
Prudence which might have been expected from his age. 
Hence it is that, to this day, when they oller a ſacrifice 
for victory, ihey lead an old man through the Forum to 
the Capitol, in a boy's robe, edged with purple, with a 
bulla about his neck; and the Pherald cries © Sardians 
to be fold ; for che Tuſcans are faid to be a colo iy 
of the Sardians, and Veli is a city of Tuſcany. 
This was the liſt ef they wars of Romulus. After this 
he behaved as almoit all men do, who rife by ſome great 
and unexpected good fortune to dignity and power; for, 
exaited with his exploits, and loftier in his N 8 
he dropped his popular aftability, and aſſumed the mo- 
narch to an odious degree, He gave the firſt offence by 
his dreſs; his habit being a purple veſt, over which he: 
wore a robe bordered with purple. He gave audience in 
a chair of ftate, He had always about him a number of 
young men called Celeres 2, from their difpatch in doing 
buſineſs; and before him went men with ſtaves to keep 
off the populace, vrho alſo wore thongs of leather at their 
ries, ready to bind directly any perſon he ſhould order 


* Pauſanias confirms this account, mentioning both the time and 
place of theſe achievements. as weil as the hecatombs offered on ac- 
count of them, to Jupiter Ithomates, Thoſe wars between the Mel- 
fenians and Spartans were about the time of Fullus Hoſtilius. 

+ The Veientes, with the other Hetrurians, were a colony of I y- 
dians, whoſe metropolis was the city of Sardis. Other writers date 
this cuſtom from the time of the conqueſt of Sardinia by Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, when ſuch a number of flaves was brought 
from that Hand, that none were to be ſcen in the market but Sar- 
dinians. 

Romulus ordered the Curiæ to chooſe him a guard of three 
Hundred men, ten our of each Curia; and theſe he Called Celexes, 
vor the reafon which Plutarch has aſſigned. 
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10 be bound. This binding the Latins . ca -alled 
£2 figare*, now alligare: whence thoſe ſerjeants are called 
| Lidores, and their rods ſaſces; for the flicks they uſed on 
that occaſion were ſmall. Though, perhaps, at firſt they 
were called I. ilores, and afterwards, by putting in a c, 
| Li@ores e for they are the ſame that the Greeks called 
Leitourgoi (officers for the people) ; ; and /eitos, in Greek, 

fill ügnifies the people, but labs the fopulac "HH | 

When his grandfather Numitor died in Alba, though 

the crown undoubtedly belonged to him, yet, to pleaſe 
the people, he left the adminiſtration in their own hands ; 
and over the Sabines Þ (in Rome) he appointed yearly a 
particular magiſtrate : thus teaching the great men of 
Rome to ſeek a free commonwealth without a king, and 
by turns to rule and to obey. For now the patricians 
Fad no ſhare in the government, but only an henour— 
able title and appearance, aſſembling in the Senate houſe 
more for form than buſineſs There, with filent attention, 
they heard the king give his orders, and diftered only 
from the reſt of the people in this, that they went home 
with the firſt knowledge of what was determined. 'This 
treatment they digeficd 7 as well as they could; but when, 
of his own authority, he divided the conquered lands 
among the ſoldiers, and reſtored the Veientes their hoſt- 
ages without the conſent or approbation of the ſenate, they 
conſidered it as an intolerable inſult. Hence aroſe ftrong 
ſuſpicions againſt them, and Romulus ſoon after unac- 
countably diſappeared. This happened on the 7th of 
July (as it is now called) then Quinbilise and we have no 
certainty of any thing about 1t but the time ; various ce- 
remonies being {till performed on that day with reference 
tothe event. Nor need we wonder at this uncertainty, 
fince, when Scipio Africanus was found dead in his houſe 
after ſupper 7, there was no clear proof of the manner 


* Plutarch had no critical ſkilh in the "Prem language. | 

+ Xylander and H. Stephanus are rationally enough of opinion 
that inſtead of Sabines we ſhould read Albans; and ſo the Latin 
tranſlator renders it. | 
| + This was Scipio, the ſon of Paulus Amilius, adopted by Scipio 
Africanus. As he conſtantly oppoſed the deſigns of the Gracchi, it 
Was ſuppoſed that his wife Sempronia, who was ſiſter to thoſe ſe- 
ditious men, took him off by poiſon. According to Valerius Maxi- 
mus, no judicial i inquiry was made into the cauſe of his death ; and 
\ Vidor tells us, the corpſe was carried out, with the face covered 

with a linen cloth, that the blackneſs of it might not appear. 
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His death: for ihe ay, that being naturally infirm, tr 


died ſuddenly ; ; ſome, that he took potion and others, 
that his enemies broke into his houſe by night, and 

ſtrangled him. Beſides, all were admitted to ſee Sci. 
pio's dead body, and every one, from the fight of it, 
had his own ſuſpicion or opinion of the cauſe. But as 


Romulus diſappeared on a ſudden, and no part of his 


body or even his garments could be found, ſome con- 
jectured, that the ſenators, who were convened in the. 


temple of Vulcan, fell upon him and killed him; aſter 


which each carried a part away under his TOWN, Other: 
ſay, that his exit did not happen i in the temple of Vulcan. 


nor in the preſence of the fenators only, but while he wa 
holding an aſſembly of the people without the city, a 
place called the Goat's-Marih. The air on that occa 103 


Was ſuddenly convulled and altered in a wonderful man- 
ner; for the light of the ſun failed“, and they were it 


volved i in an aitoniſhing darkneſs, attended on every 1d 


with dreadful thunderings, and tempeſtuous winds, The 


multitude then diſperſed and fled, but the nobility ga 
thered into one body. When the tempeſt was over, and 


the light appeared again, the pcople returned to the 3 


place, and a very an xious inquiry was made for the King; 


but the patr icians would not {uffer them to look clotely | 
into the matter. They commanded them to honour and 


Worſhi Romulus who was caught up to heaven, and 
P 7 8 D 7 


who, as he had been a gracious king, would be to thr 
Romans a propitious deity, Upon this, the multitud: 


went away with great ſatisfaction, and worſhipped him, 


in hopes of his favour and protection. Some, however, 


ſearching more minutely into the affair, gave the patri- | 


- Clans no 5 uneaſineſs; they even accuſed them of im- 


poſing upon the people a ridiculous tale, when they had 
murdered the king with their own hands. | 
While things were in this diſorder, a ſenator, we are 


told, of great dittinction, aud tamed for lancuity of man- 


* Cicero mentions this remarkable dares] in a fragment of his 
fixth book d Repub. And it appears from the aſtronomical tables, 
that there was a great celipſe of the ſun in the firſt year of the ſix- 
teenth Olympiad, ſuppoſed to be the year that Romulus died, on 
the twenty-ſixth of May, which, conſidering the little exactneſs ther: 
was then in the Reman calendar, mi ight ver 7 well coincide with th 
month of July. 


ruſt than ever, and elad in 
5 : 
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ners, Tulins Proculus by name ®, who came from Alba 


4 15 ; 10 l ' 3 . N 
1th Romulus, aud had been bis faithful friend, went 
into the Forum, and declared upon the moſt folemn oaths, 


—_— 
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before all the people, that as hie was travelling on the 
; * 
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Tint aud dazzling armour. 
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bad, Romulus met hun, 


/ 


— 


\toniſhed at the fight, he faid to him, “ For what miſ- 


behaviour of ours, O king, or by what accident, have 

«you ſo untimely left us, wo labour under the heaviett 

«© calumnies, and the whole eity to ſink under mexpret- 

© tble ſorrow 2*'- 1% which he anſwered, „It pleaſed: 
' 


+ the rods, my good Proculus, that we ſhould dwell with 


5 
. o 7 „ . 
© men for à time; and after having founded a city 


„ which will be the moſt powerful and glorious in the. 


world, return to heaven, from whence we came. Fare- 
? 


« wel then, and go, tell the Romans, that, by the exer- 
e ciſe of temperance and fortitude, they ſhall attain the 
© higheſt pitch of human greatneſs, and I, the god Qui- 
* ris, will ever be propitious to you.” This, by the 
character and oath of the relater, gained credit with the 
mans, who were caught with the enthuſtaſm, as if they 


had been actually inſpired; and, far from contradicting 
vhat they had heard, bade adieu to all their ſuſpicions of 


the nobility, united in the deifying of Quirinus, and ad- 


Arelled their devotions to him. This is very like the Gre 
_ cian fables concerning Arifteas the Proconneſian, and 
Clcomedes the Aſtypaleſian. For Ariſteas, as they tell 


us, expired in a fuller's ſhop; and when his friends 


came to take away the body, it could not be found. 


Soon after, ſome perſons coming in from a journey, ſaid 
11 | Soy „ | ' | 4 1 . 
they met Arifteas travelling towards Croton. As for Cleo- 


modes, their account of him is, that he was a man of gi- 


rantic ſize and ſtrength: but behaving in a fooliſh and 
irantic manner, he was guilty of many acts of violence. 
At lait he went into a ſchool, where he firack the pillar 
at ſupported the roof with his filt, and broke it atunder, 
that the roof fell in and deſtroyed the children. Pur- 
wech for this, he took refuge in a great cheſt, and having 
gut the lid upon him, he held it down ſo fait, that many 
nen together could not force it open: when they had cut 
e cheſt in pieces, they could not find him either dead 
& alive. Struck with this ſtrange affair, they ſent ta 


* A deſcendant of lulus or Aſcanius. 
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conſult the oracle at Delphi, and had from the prickek 
this anſwer, 
be The race of heroes ends in Cleomedes. 7 


It i is likewiſe fail, that the body of Alemena was loft 
as they were carrying it to the grave, and a ſtone was {ren 
_ tying on the bier in its ſtead, Many fuch improbable 
tales are told by writers who wanted to deify bangs natu- 
rally mortal. It is indeed impious and illiberal to leave 
nothing of divinity to virtue: but, at the ſame time, to 
unite heaven and earth in the ſame ſubject, is abſurd. We 
Mould, therefore, reject fables, when we are polleſi icd of 
unden ble truth; for, accor ding to Pindar, | 


'The bady yields to death”s all- powerful ſummons, 
While the ooh. Jak image of ery 
Sur vive — 


This Ae e from the gods: from heaven it eomes, and 
to heaven it returns; not indeed with the body; but 
when it is entirely ſet free and ſeparate from the bedy, 

when it becomes diſengaged from every thing ſenſual and 
unholy. For in the language of Heraclitus, the pure 
foul is of ſuperior excellence *, darting from the body 
like a flaſh of lightning from a hd > but the ſoul that 
18 s carnal and inmerfed i in ſenſe uy like a heavy and dank 


* © This i is a very difficult paſſage, The TEST n deer with an 
| wunult! flable liher ty, mu turned 40 72 Ye woyn nen EPI", A war 
$zeus foul in pure an unmixed dish; which, however exc :lei:t the 
fenrt:m nt, as borrowed from the Sc aripture, Where he had found that 
God tis ligt, is by no rac: ns the fene > of the original. 

Diacier has rranff ited it! iitcrally Dame ſeche, and remarks the pro- 
pricty of the exprefiion, with reſpect to that poßtion of Heracltus, 
that fire! is the firſt principle of all things. The French critic went 
upon the ſrppoſed analogy between fire and dryveſs 4 but? "he! re is 
a much wor natural and more obvious anale $Y, V/; nich may h el us 
to the interpretation of this paſlage; that is. the near relatio 
which Jrvncls has to purity or cleanlineſs: and indeed we find the 
vo Epos 1ſ:d metaphorically in the latter ſenſe---£ Zuge E070” 


na, in his Comus, uſes the ſame comparitoi. ; tor winks 
Rowe er, be is indebted rather to Plato than to Plutarch. 
Ih laviſb act of ſin 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, and imbrutes, till ſhe quite loſe 


The divine property of her firt ! being. 
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fick # wapour, with difficulty. is kindled and aſpires. There is 

therefore no occaſion, againſt nature, to ſend the bodies 
of good men to Dessen ; but we are to conclude, that 
virtuous ſouls, by nature and the Civine juſtice, riſe from 
men to heroes, from heroes ro genii; and at laſt, if, as in 


loft the myſteries, they be perfectly cleanſed and purihed, 


len ' ſhaking off all remains of mortality, and all the power of 
wwe the paſſions, then they finally Aten the moſt glorious 
go and perfect happineſs, and alcend from genii to gods, not 


ave by the vote of the people, but by the juit and cltablifaed 
0 order of nature *. | 
W CM The ſurname that e had of Quirinus, foine 

10 chink was given him as (another) Mars; others, bec cauſe 
they call the Roman citizens Quirites; others, again, 
becauſe the ancients gave the name of Quiris to the 

point of a ſpear, or to the ſpear itſelf; and that of Juno 

uiritis to the ſtatues of Juno, when ſhe was repreſented 

Kavi ug on a ſpear. Moreover, they ſtyled a certain ſpear, 


nd which was conſecrated in the palace, Mars; and thoſe 
ut that diſtinguiſhed themſelves in war were rewarded with 
„ W a ſpear, Romulus, then, as a martial or warrior god, 
id # was named Quirinus; and the hill on which his temple 
re F fads, has the name af” Quirinalis on his account. Ihe 
ly # day on which he diſappeared, is called the flight of the 
a | Pfeople, and None Caprotinæ, becauſe then they go out of 
k the city to offer ſacrifice at the Goat's-Marſli. On this 
oO ccaſion they pronounce aloud ſome of their proper 
n names, Marcus and Caius for inſtance, repretenting the 
- fight that then happened, and their calling upon one 
another, amidſt the terror and confuſion. Others, how- 
cer, are of opinion, that this is not a e eee of 
„ pight, but of haſte and eagerneſs, deriving the c eremony 


| from this ſource: : When che Gaus after the ta! ing of 


(ft feen in charnel vaults and ſcpulchres, 
Ling'ring and fitting by a new-mace Brave, 
As loth to leave lie body that it lov'd, 
And links itfe1i by canal ee ity 

To a degenerate and degraded fate. 

»Heſiod was the firſt who diſtin guiſhed thoſe forr natures, mep, 
"Hero's. genn, and gods. He ſaw room, it feems, for perpet nal pro- 
greſſi- n and improvement in a Pate of mn ortality. An 0 when the 
heathens tell us, that before the lat degree, that of divinity is 
reached, thoſe beings are liable to he replunned into their primitive 
ſtate of darkneſs, one W ould imagine they had heard ſemethi ing af | 
| te tallen avgels | 


» 

: 

5 Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows damp ' 
; 

| 
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Rome, were dnven out by Camillus, and the city, thi 
weakened, did not _ recover itſelf, many of the La. 
tins, under the conduct of Livius Poſthumius, marches 
againſt it. This army fitting down before Rome, + 
herald was ſent to ſig aify „that the Latins were deſiro:; 
to renew their old alliance and wage which was nov: 
declining, by new intermarriages. It „then refore, the; 
would fend them a good number f the ir virgins anc 
widows, peace and friendſhip mould be eſtabliſhed be- 
tween them, as it was before with the Sabi: nes on the like 
occaſion. When the Romans heard this, though they 
were afraid of war, yet they looked upon the giving un 
of their women as not at all more eligible than captivity, 


While they were in this ſuſpenſe, a ſervant maid, named. 


Philotis, or, according to others, 'Tutola, adviſed them 
to do neither, but by a ſtratagem, which ſie had thought 


of, to avoid both the war and the giving of ee 


The ſtratagem was to dreſs Philotis herſelf, and other 
handſome female ſlaves, in good attire, and ſend them, 1 


inſtead of free-born virgins, to the enemy. Then, in the 
night, Philotis was to light up a torch (as a ſignal) 


for the Romans to attack the enemy, and diſpatch Ges 


in their ſleep. The Latins were ſatisſied, and the ſcheme 


put in practice. For accordingly Philotis did ſet up a 


torch on a wild fip-tree, ſcreening it behind with curtains 
and coverlets from the ſight of the enemy, whilſt it was 


viſible to the Romans. As ſoon as they beheld it, they 
ſet out in great haſte, often calling upon each other at 
the gates to be expeditions; Then they fell upon the 


Latins, who Age? nothing leſs, and cut them in 
pieces. Hence this feaſt, in memory of the victory. 
The day was called None Caprolinæ, on account of the 


avild fig-tree, in the Roman ton: zue capriſicus. The Wo- 


men are entertained in the fields in booths made of the 
branches of the fig tree: and the ſcrvant-maids in com- 
panies run about and play; afterwards they come to blow: 

and throw ſtones at one another, in remembrance of 3 ir 
then aſſiſting and ſtanding by the Romans in the battle. 
Theſe particulars are admitted but by few hiſtorians. In. 
deed their calling upon each other's names in the day- 
time, and their . alking i in proceſſion t to the Goa!” s-Marſh*, 


| 5 . ER 
* Inſtead of os 571 $83.evrey, the reading in Bryan's text, which 
Das no tolerable ſenſe, an anonymous copy gives us woameo ad 


JES. 
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ke perfons that were going to a ſacrifice, ſeems rather 
o be placed to the former count: though poſſibly both 
tliefe events might Beppe in diſtant periods, on the 


\ 


Come _— Ron los is ſald to have been 55 four years 


1 


F Q7es nd in the tluirty-eiguth of i his rei eign *, when he 


ROMULUS AND THESEUS 


COMPARED. 


T. HIS is all 1 have met wich that e to be related 
cone erning Romulus and Theſeus. And to come to the 
compariion , firſt it appcars, that “ ſous was inclined 
10 great enterpriſes, by his Owen VIPS c cha ice, and com- 

yelled by no neceſſity, ſince he mil have reigned in 

Peace at. Trœzene, over a kingdom by no means con— 

raptible, which w could! have fallen to him by ſuccefſion: 

Whereas Romulus, in order to avoid prelent ſlavery and 
imp ending puniſhment, became valiant (as Plato expreſſes 

thro: "ob fear, and was driven, by the terror of ex- 

(om ſullerings, to arduous attempts. Beſides, the 


re.: . action of Romulus was the killing of one tyrant 


0 2 


2 Alba: But the ſirſt exploits of Theſcus, performed. 
ccaſions ally, and by way of prelude only, were thoſe of. 
itroyIng Sciron, Sinnis, Procruſtes, and the clyb-bearer ; 
% whoſe puniſhment and death he delivered Greece 
m ſeveral cruel tyrants, before they, for whoſe pre- 
rvation ne was labouring, knew him. Moreover, le. 


1d that to /a-riſce; or rather to r up | bruxert at @ ſacrijice, is in one 
ſenfe of NN *Ne, aß pe ars from the ſchol; all on Sop thocles's Tra- 
ini, where he explains E by Tai; £71 Twy N 4 
ais ſignification, we ſuppoſe, it gained from the loud accent in 
aich thoſe prayers were ſaid or fung. | 
* Vronytius of Halicarnaſſus (and indeed Plutarch himſelf. in the. 
deginning of the life of Numa) ſays, that Romulus left the world i in 
the thirty - ſeventh year aſter the foundation of Rome. But perhaps 
noſe two hiſtorians may be reconciled as to the age he died at. 
or Plutarch ſays, he was then full fifty-four years ol age, and Dio- _ 
yſius that he was in his filty-fiſth year. 
+ Nothing can be more ex cellent than theſe parallels of Plutarch. 
ile weighs the virtues and vices of men in ſo juſt a balance, and 
pats ſo true an eſtimate on their good and bad qualities, that the 
: der cannot attend to chem without inſinite Ld VARIRg. 
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ke might have gone fafely to Athens by ſea, without a 
danger from robbers ; but Romulus could have no ſccu- 
rity, while Amulius lived. This difference is evident, 


Theſeus, when unmolefted himſelf, went forth to reſcue 


__ others from their oppreſſors. On the other hand, Ro— 
mulus and his brother, while they were uninjured by the 


tyrant themſelves, quetly ſuffered him to exercile hi; 


cruelties. And, if it was a great thing for Romulus to 
be wounded in the battle with the Sabines, to kill Acron, 
and to conquer many other enemies, we may ſet again! 
theſe diſtinctions the battle with the Centaurs, and the 
war with the Amazons. 

But as to Theſeus's enterpriſe with reſpe& to the Cre re- 
tan tribute, when he voluntarily offered to go among thz 
young men and virgins, whether he was to expect to be 

food for ſome wild beaſt, or to be ſacrificed at Andro- 
geus's tomb, or, which is the lighteſt of all the evils (11d 
to be prepared for him, to ſubmit to a vile and diſhondur— 
able ſlavery, it is not eaſy to expreſs his courage and mag- 


nanimity, his regard for juſtice and the public good, and 


his love of glory "and of virtue. On this occaſion, it ap- 
Pears to me, that the philoſophers have not ill defined hne 


to be a remedy en by the gods for the ſafety and preſer- 
_ vation of youth *, For Ariadne's love ſeems to have been | 
the work of ſome god, who deſigned by that means to 


preſerve this great man. Nor {hould we blame her for 


her paſſion, but rather wonder that all were not alike af- 


fected towards him. And if ſhe alone was ſenſible of that 
| tenderneſs, I may juſtly pronounce her worthy the love of 


a god, as ſhe ſhowed fo great a regard for virtue and 


excellence 1 in her attachment to fo woi ithy a man. 


Both Theſeus and Romulus were horn with political 


talents; yet neither of them preſerved rhe proper cha- 


racter of a king, but deviated from the due medium, the. 


one erring on the ſide of democracy, the other on that of 


abſolute Power, according to their different tempers. 


For a prince's firſt concern is to prelerve the government 


* vide Plat. Conwviv. 


+ Plutarch here enters into the notion of Socrates, who teaches, 


that it is the love of virtue and real cxcellence Which alone can 
unite us to the Supreme being. Bu- though this maxim is good, it 
is not applicable to Ariadne. For where is the virtue of that prin— 
__ ceſs, who fell in love with a f:ranger at firſt fight, and haſtened to 

the completion of her wiſhes through the ruin of her kinCred + and 
her c untry? CD | 


1 
7 

( 
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ofelf : and this is effected, no leſs by avoiding whatever 
s improper, than by cultivating what 13 ſuitable to his 
dignity. Ve who gives up or extends his authority, conti- 
ruct not a prince or a king, but degenerales into a ele 
ea tyrant, and thus incurs either the hatred or contempt. 
of his ſubjects. The former ſeems to be the error of a 


mild and humane diſpoſition, the latter of MORE and 


lever! ity 
Its then; the calamities of wankied are not to be en- 
"rely attributed to fortune, but we are to ſeek the cauſe 
in their different manners and paſſions, here we ſhall 
find, that unreaſonable anger, with quick and unadviſed 
reſentment, is to be im puted both to Romulus, in the 


caſe of his brother, and to Theſeus in that of his ſon. 


But, if we conſider whence their anger took its riſe, the 


latter ſeems the more excuſable, from the greater cauſe 


he had for reſentment, as yielding to the heavier blow. 
For, as the diſpute began when Romulus was in cool con- 
lultation for the common good *, one would think he 
could not preſently have given way to ſuch a paſſion: 
Whereas Theſeus was urged againſt his ſon, by emotions 
which few men have been able to withitand, proceeding 
from love, jealouſy, and the falſe ſugge tions of his wife. 
What is more, the anger of Romulus difcharged itſelf in 
an action of moſt unfortunate confequence; but that of 
T heſeus proceeded no further than works: reproaches, . 
and imprecations, the uſual revenge of old men. The 
reſt of the young man's miſery ſeems to have been owing 
to fortune. Thus far Theſcus ſeems to deſerve the Pre 
ference, | 
But Romulus has, | in the firft Place, thi great advan- 
tage, that he roſe to diſtinction from very {mall begin- 
nings. For the two brothers were reputed flaves and 
{ons of herdſmen; and yet before they attained to liberty 
themſelves, they ee it on almoſt all the Latins; 
gaining at once the moſt. gr! !OrIOUS ti! ets as deſtroyers of 
their enemies, deliverers of their kindred, kings of na- 
tions, and founders of cities, not tranſplanters, as The- 
ſeus w as, WhO filled indeed one city 5 85 people, but it 
was by rang: yy others, which bore the names of 


* Plutarch does not 8 to 2 had a juſt idea of the OY 
between Romulus and Remus. The two brothers were not ſo ſoli- 
citous about the ſituation of their new city, as which of them ſhould 
have the command in it, when it was built. | 


3 


mother from deſtruction, and placed his gran- Ather; wo 


Ariadne, Antiope, and Anaxo the "Frezemm ; after tit 
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ancient kings and heroes. And Romulus afterwards et. 
fected the ſame, when he compelled his enemies to de- 
moliſh their habitations, and Incorporate with their con 


querors. He had not, however, a city ready built, 0 


enlarge, or to tranſp! ant inhabitants to from other town. 
but he created one, gaining to himſelf lands, a country 


A kingdom, 5 wives, alliances; and this without 
i deſtroyi ing or rviang any ene. On the contrars, lie waz 
a great . to perſons WO, having neither Bout: 
nor habitation, willingly became his citizens and pe 8 
He did not, indeed, like Theſeus, deitroy robbers aa 


N but he ſubdued nations, took cities, and tri hd 


er kings and generals. | | 

he for the fate of Remus, it is do! abthul 1 by what hand 
he fell; moſt writers aſcribing it to others, and not to 
Romulus. But, in the face of all the world, he faved his 


1 


1 


lived in mean and diſhonourable ſubjection, upon tile 
throne of AEneas: Moreover, he voluntarily did | 
many kind offic es, but never 8 him, not even inad- 
vertently. On the other hand, I think, 1 in f- 


getting or neglecting the command about the ſail, can 


learcely, by any excuſes, or before - the mildeit judge: 
avoid the imputation of parricide, Senſible how'difiicu!! 


the defence of this affair would be to thoſe who {ſhould 
attempt it, a certain Athenean writer feigns, that when 
the ſhip approached, AEgeus ran in great haſte to the i. 


tadel for the better view of it, and miſting Jus ftep, fell 


72 


down; as if he. were deſtitute of "ML ants, or Went, in 


whatever hurry, unattond ted to the ſea, 


Ir „ © |. 88 8 5 2 TEST itÞT + 
Moreoy „ 1 heſe 2113's w rapes a © ne WS Ag A ith EP 433 14 
to women, admit of n: ulible excuſe; becauſe, in. e 


| firit place, they Were Con 3 Otte: 1 5 bor he Ci Aries Way 


1 


reſt, Helen; though ſhe was a girl not yet come to ma- 
turity, and he f ſo far adv: anced in years, that it was time 
for him to think no more even of jawful marri; ga. The 
next aggravation is the cauſe ; for the daug hters of thy 

Trœzenians, the Lacedemomans, and the Amazons, were 
not more fit to bring children, than thote of the Athenians 
ſprung from Erectheus and Ceerops, "hefe things, there- 


| fore, are liable to the ſuſpicion of a wanton 8 Iicen- 


tious appetite. On the other hand, Romulus, having ca:- 
ried off at once almoſt eight Hundred women, did not 


+ , 
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take them all, Pat only Herfilla, a; it 's (aid, for lim. 
ſelf, and diltributed the reſt among the moſt reſpeSable 
citizens. And MOVER rds by the honourable and affec- 
tionate treatment he proc ted them, he turned that! injury 
and violence into a glorio: 18 * Pe erformed with a 
political view to the 8 00d of ſociet/. Thus Be. united 
and cemented the irs: nations 8 opened g 
ſource of future kindueſs, and of ad. 41110 840 power. {ime 
| bears. witneſs to the conjugal m deſty, tenderneſs, and 
ſidelity, which he eſtabliſhed; for during two hundred 
and thirty years no man attempted to leave his wife, nor 
any woman her huſband “. And, as the very curious 
among the Greeks can tell you, who was the firſt perſon. 
that killed his father and mother „ſo all the Romans know, 
that Spurius Carvilius was the firſt that divorced ks 
8 alleging her barrenneſs +. The immediate effects, 
; well as length of time, atteſt what I have ſaid. For the 
two kings ſhared the kingdom, and the two nations came 
under the ſame government, by means of theſe allianc 
Pit oe marriages of Theſeus pr rocured the Athonfans'y no 
*:0:hip with any other ſtate; on the contrary, enmity, 
wars, the deftruction of their citizens, and at laſt the loſs 
of Aphid: 1* ; which, oniy through | the compaſſion of the 
my, w. om the inhabitants ſupplicated and honoured 
Tom gods, eſcaped the fate that befel Troy by means of 
Paris, How Wer the mother of Pheſcus, deferted and 
given up by her ſon, was not only in danger of, but 
r-ally did ſuffer, the misfortunes of Hecuba, if ke cap- 
tivity be not a fiction, as a great deal beſides may very 
welt be... As to the ſtories we have concerning both, of a 
{uporantural kind, the difference is great. For Romulus 
was reſerved by the fipaal favour. of heaven; but as the 
9 9 55 which commanded. Ageus not 5 8 any 
woman in a foieicn CORY, was not obſerved, the büth 
644 heleus apbcars to have been e to the gods. 


The? 2 ha arc wrong in Pluraick ; for Dionyſius of Hal- 
cafng lus marks the time with creat exactneſs, acquainting us, that 
n $20 years after the bu! illi: of Rome, in the conſulate of M. 
5 un 5 onius Mat I 0 41nd 2. P. ipirius Maſſo. 

F Car vilius mad? oath before the cenſor 5, that he had the beſt | 
1 1 for his wile, and that it was folely in compliance with the 
red engagement of mrciage, the deſign of which was to have 
cane N. that he divorced Ros. | But this did not hinder his charac- 
ter from being ever after odious to the people, who thought he had 
t a very pernicious example. 


To OE rw 


ſettling the ceſſation of arms during the Olympic 


% ͤ ere 


LYCURGUS#*, 


() F Eycurgus the lawgiver we have nothing to rela. 


that is certain and uncontroverted. For there are dit 


ferent accounts of his birth, his travels, his death; and 


eſpecially of the laws and form of government which he 
eſtabliſſed. But leaſt of all are the times agreed upon in 


which this great man lived. For ſome ſay he flouriſhed 
at the fame time with Iphitus , and joined with hin in 
ti games. 
Among theſe is Ariſtotle the philoſopher, who allege: 


for proof an Olympic guoit, on which was preſerved the 


inſcription of Lycurgus's name. But others who, with 


Eratoſthenes aud Apollodorus, compute the time by the 
1 
1 


fucceſſions of the Spartan kings 4, place him much earlier 


_* The liſe of Lycurgus was the firſt which Plutarch publifhed, 2% 


he himſelf obſerves in the life of Theſeus. He icems to have bad 


a itrong attachment to the Spartans and their cuſtoms, as Xenophon | 


likewiſe had. For, beſide this life, and thoſe of ſeveral other Spartan 


chiefs, we have a treatiſe of his on the laws and cuſtoms of th- 
Lacedzmonians, and another of Laconic Apohthegms. He make: 


Teng in all things a perfect hero, and alleges his behaviour as 


a proof, that the wiſe man, ſo often deſcribed by the philoſophers, 
was not a mere ideal character unattainable by human nature, 1: 
is certain, however, that the encomiums beſtowed upon him and his 
laws by the Delphic oracle, were merely a contrivance between the 
Pythoneſs and himſelf; and ſome of his laws, for inſtance that con- 


cerning the women, were exceptionable. 


+ Iphitus, king of Elis, 1s ſaid to have inſlituted, or rather reſto- 


red, the Olympic games, 108 years before what is commonly reckon- 
cd the firſt Olympiad, which commenced in the year before Chriſ. 


776, or, as ſome will have it, 774, and bore the name of Corcebus 
as the following Olympiads did thoſe of other victors. 
| Tphitus began with offering a facrifice to Hercnles, whom the 


Eleans believed to have been upon ſome account exafperated againf: 


them. He next ordered the Olympic games, the ditcontinuance ot 


which was ſaid to have cauſed a peſtilence, to be proclaimed all over 
Ireece, with a promiſe of free admiſſion to all comers, and fixed th: 


time for the celebration of them. He likewiſe took upon himſelt 


to be ſole preſident and judge of thoſe gam es, a privilege which the 
Piſeans had often diſputed with his predeceſſors, and which cont:- 
tinued to his deſcendants, as long as the regal dignity ſubſiſted. 
After this, the people appointed two preſidents, which in tune in- 
creaſed to ten, and at length to twelve. Fe | 

t Strabo ſays, that Lycurgus the lawgiver certainly lived in the 


ſiſth generation aſter Althemenes, who led a colony into Crete, Th! 


Althemenes was the ſon ef Ciſſus who founded Argos, at the fam: 


+: 
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than the firſt Olympiad: Timteus, however, f. uppoles, 


that, as there were two Lycurgus's in Sparta at different 


times, the actions of both are alc ribed to one, en ace -ount 


of his particular renown ; aud that the more ancient of 


them lived not long after Homer: Nay, ſome lay he had 
ſeen him. Xenophon, too, confirms the opinion of his 


nn e he makes him cotemporary with the 


'- Herachdz. It is true, the lateſt of the Lacedæmonian 


kings were of the lineage of the Heraclid:e ; but Xens- 
phon there ſeems to renn of the firſt and more immediate 
deſcendants of Hercules *. As the hiſtory of thoſe times 
is thus involved, in relating the circumſtances of Lice. 
gar 3 life, we ſhall endeavour to ſelect ſuch as are leaſt. 
controverted, and follow authors of the greateſt credit, 
Simonides, the poet, tells us, that Prytams, not Kunos 


mus, was father to Lycurgus. But moſt writers give us 


che genealogy of Lycurgus and Eunomus in a different 
manner; for, according to them, Sous was the ſon ot 


Patrocles, and grandion of Ariſtodemus; Eurytion che 
ion of Sous, Prytanis of Eurytion, and Eunomus of Pry 


tanis; to this Eunomus was born Polydectes, by a bo. 
mer wile. and by a ſecond, named Dianaſſa, Lycurgus. 


| Eutychidas, however, ſays Lycurgus was the ſixth from 


Patrocles, and the eleventh from Hercules. The moſt 


diſtinguiſhed of his anceſtors was Sous, under whom the 


I.1cedemonians made the Felotes their ſlaves ＋, and 
;nined an extenſive tract of land from the Arcadians. 
Of this Sous it is related, that, being beſieged by the 
Clitorians in a difficult poſt where there was no water, 
he agreed to give up all his conqueſts, provided that 1 
ielf and all his army ſhould drink of the neighbouring 
being. When theſe conditions were ſworn to, he af. 
ſembled his forces, and offered his kingdom to the man 


time that Patrocle s, Lycurgus's anceſtor in the {iith degree, laid the 
loundations of Sparta. So that Lycurgus flouriſhed ſome Mort time 
al ter Solomon, about gco ycars before the Chriſtian era, 

This paſſage is in Xenophon's excellent treatiſe congernin io te 


republic o Sparta, fr om which Pluturch has taken the belt part of 
chis life. 


The Helotes, or notes were inhabitants of Helos, a maritime 


town of Laconia, The Lacedæmonians having conquered and made 
lluves of them, called not only them, but all the oth-r lla ves they hap- 
pened to have, by the name of Helotes. It is certain, however, that 
the deſcendants of the original Ieloles, ; though they Were extremely 
i]|-treated, and ſome of them aſlaſlinate, lubftned many ages in 


-4cona, | 
G 2 
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that w ould: forbear drinking not one of them, however, 


could deny himſelf, but they all drank... Then Sous went 
COM to the ipring himſelf, and having only ſprinkl.d 
s face in ſight of the enemy, he marched off, and ſtit : 
He 14 the country, be call all had not drank. Vet, thong] 
he was highly honotred for this, the family had not the 
me from him, but, "one his fon, were called Furgtinide®. wt 
an nd this, becauſe Eury tion (ranks to be the firſt who re- 
laced the ſtrictneſs of kit gly government, inclining to the 
intereſt of the people, and ingratiating himſelf with chem. 
Upon this relaxation, their encroachments increaſed, and 
the ſucceeding kings, either becoming odious, treating 
them with greg ter rigour, or cle giving Way through 
weakneſs, or in hopes of favour, for a long time anarchy 
and e preve led in Sparta; b 75 which one of its Kings, 
the father of Lycurgus, loſt his life. For while he waz 
endeavouing to part foine perſons who were concerned! i 


— — —_ - 


A kray, h ie received: wound by a kitchen knife 5 Which 
1 3 5 . 
he dicd, leaving the kingdom to his eldeſt fon J 0] vAectcs, 


But he too ug 105 on after, the general voice gave 


it for Lycurgus to aſcend the e thin and he actually die 
ſo, till it "PP: Ared that his brother's widow. was preg⸗ 


rant. As ſoon as he of this, he declared that ©. 


kingdom belonged to her il ſue, provided it were male, 
and he kept the adminiſtration in his hands only as hi. 
Zuardian. This he di 4 with the title of Hradicct, N hich 
che Laccdemouians glve to the guardians of infant king" 
Sc on after the queen m ae him a private overture, the 

} 


ie would deſtroy her child upon condition that he wo: 10 
narry her, when King of Sparta. Though he dete 


ber wickednel „be ſaid nothing againſt the 3 Bui. 


It may be proper here to give the reader 2 hort view of . 
gal government of J. acedæn- an, under the Herculean linv, 
He N having driven out | ljamenes the fon of Orcſte 2 ur) 
henes and Procles, the ſons of Ariſtodemus, teigned in that king den 
Under them the government took a new Ce arid intens of one {04+ * 


' eign, became ſubje ct to tro. Fheſe two brothers did not divid be | 


kingdom between them, neither did they apiee to re eign alternate, 
but they reſolved to governo! int ly. and w ith equal power and au. noe 
rity. Whatis ſurpriling is, that, no:wi:hſtandingt heir dene, 
this diarchy did not end with theſe two brothers, but continued une 


a ſucceſſion of thirty princes of the line of Furyſthencs, and twen:f-- 


ſeven of that of Procles. Euryſthenes was ſucceeded by his {on gt 185 
frem whom all the deſcendants of that line were furnamed Agid. 
the other line took the name of Fxrylienidæ, from Eury tion, the grand. 

ton of Procles, Patrocles, or Protocles, Pauſe A. Strad, G ol, 
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Dulinels he might be engaged. It "han N that he was 


F u: „Der 1 tlie mag SLIT 3 Wien the Was "Ge 1170 . iQ G1 


& 0 


Co and his {-reante, 0 were preſent, carried the. 


child to him. WI ei he received 11, ne 18 reported 70 


have ſaid to the conpauy, a, tans, fe? . frau nochn 
lins, He then laid bim down 8 85 Fg chair or ate, 
and named him Charilaus 3, becauſe. 1 the joy aud ad:n:- 
ration of his magnanimity and juſtice, teſtified by all 


1 


breſent. Taus the reign of Lycurgus 1: ted only ci ent 
months. But the citizens had a great veneration for him 
on other accounts, and there were more that paid him 
their attentions, and were ready to execute his commands, 
out of regard to his virtues, than thoſe that obeyed Him 
as a guardian to the king, and director of the admunt- 
tration. There were not „ho! wever, wanting thoſe that 
_envied him, and oppoſed | lis 

for ſo young a man; particularly the relations and friends 


01 


with contempt. | er brother, Leonidas, one day boldly 


attacked him w ich virulent W and ſcrupled not 
to Tn hiv, that he was well aſſured he would ſoon be 
E thus preparing ſufpicions, and matter of accuſa- 
ti Fu eel Lye curgus, in caſe any Fein ſhould befal 
the king. Inſinuations of the ſume kind were likewiſe 
in 


read by the queen-mother. Moved with this il treat- 
ent, and fearing ſome dark deſign, he determined to 
tale of all ſuſpicion, by travelling into other coun- 


\ #; 


© 


Ent till his nep how thou! ld he grown up, and have e 4 ſor, 


to laccee d him in the kingdom. 

He { let ſail, there! re: and landed in Crete. Ther ere 
tavin obſerved the forms of coverument, and eaſed 
. with the moſt illuftrious perſonage es, he was {truck with 


alin; ration of ſlome of their laws *, and reſolved at his 


The moſt ancient w rriters, as E RY orus, Calliahenes, Arifiorle: 
e 1 Plate arc of opinion, that 1, ven zus adopted many things ir 


8 


; advancement, as too high - 


the qacea-mather, who ſeemed to have been treated 
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return to make uſe of them in Spart Some others he 
rejectee. Among the friends he gained in Crete, was 
Thales *, with whom he had intereſt enough to perſuade 
tum to go aud fettle at Sparta. Thales was famed for his 
wildom and political abilities: he was withal a lyric poet, 
who under colour of exerciting his art, performed as 
great things as the moſt excellent lawgirers. For his 
odes were 10 many perſuaſives to obedience and unanimity, 
23 by means of melody and numbers they had great grace 
and power, they ſoftened inſenſibly the manners of the 
audience, drew them off from the animoſities which the: 
prevailed, and united them in zeal for excellence and 
virtue. So that, in ſome meaſure, he prepared the way 
tor Lycurgus towards the inſtruction of the Spartans. 
From Crete Lycurgus paſſed to Aſia, deſirous, as is faid, 
to compare the Ionian expence and luxury with the Cre- 
tan frugality and hard diet, ſo as to judge what effect 
each had on their {ſeveral manners and governments 3 juſt 
as phyſicians compare bodies that are weak and icky 
with the healty and robuſt. There alſo, probably t, he 
met with Homer” s poems, W chich were preſerved by the 
poſterity of CIcophylus. Obſerving that many moral 


8 
lentences, and much Political Knowledge were inter- 


the Crean polity. But Polybius wil hang it that PIR are e all mi. 

taken. „ At Sparta,” ſays he (in his fixth book), © the lands are 
_ © equally divided among all the citizens; wealth is baniſhed; the 
crown is hereditary; whereas in Crete the contrary obtains.” 

Eut this does not prove that Lycurgus might not take ſome $909 
laws and uſages from Crete, and leave what he thou; kt defective 
here is, indeed, ſo great a conformity between the laws of L ycur- 
zus and thoſe of Minos, that we muſt believe with Strabo, char 

theſe were the foundation of the other. 
his Thales, who was a poet and m a: muſt be diſt! nere 

from Thales the Milefizn, who was one of the ſeven wife men «© 
 Gicece. The poet lived 2.50 years beſore the philoſopher. _ 

+ The lonians ſent a colony from Attica into Aſia Minor, abou: 
$050 years before the Chriſtian era, and 150 beſore Lycurgus. 
And though they might not be greatly degenorated in fo ſhort : 
me, yet our lawgiver could judge of the cffet which the climate. 
and Afiaric P? !enty had pon them. | | 

t He adds probebly wg troxev, becauſe fone Greek authors have 
afly med that Lycurgus law Homer himſelf, who was at that time 
at Chios. But F lutar ch s opinion is more to be relied on. Home: 
died before Lycurgus was born, Before the time of Lycurgus, they 
tad nothing in Greece of Homer, but ſome detached pieces, which 
0 ere kcyerally named from the different lubjects treated of in them 

hes the valcur cf Picat, Podter's Ranſem, and the like, 
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red with his ftories, wh had an krrefitible charm, he 
collected them into one body, and tranſcribed them with 
| pleaſure, i in order to take them home with him. Tor his 
glorious poetry was not yet fully known in Greece; only 
| ſome particular pieces were in a few hands, as they happen- 
el to be diſperſed. Lycurgus was the firſt that made them 
generally known. The Egyptians likewiſe ſuppoſe that he 

viſited % em; and as of all their inſtitutions he was moſt 
pleaſed with their diſtinguiſhing the military men from 
mne reit of the people “, he took the ſame method at Sparta, 
and, by ſeparating from theſe the mechanics and artifi- 


cers, he rendered the conſtitution more noble and more 


of a piece. This aſſertion of the Egyptians is confirnied 
by ſome of the Greek writers. But we know of no one, 
except Ariſtocrates, ſon of Hipparchus, and a Spartan, 
who has affirmed that he went to Libya and Spain, and in 
his Indian excurſions converſed with the G ymnnoſophiſts fe 
The Laced:zmonians found the want of Lycurgus when 
_ abſent, and ſent many embaſſies to entreat him to return. 
For they perceived that their kings had barely the title 
and outward appendages of royalty, but in nothing elſe 
differed from the multitude : whereas Lycurgus had 
abilities from nature to guide the meaſures of govern- 
nent and powers of perſuaſion, that drew the hearts of 
1 him. The kings, however, were conſulted about 
his return, and they hoped that in his preſence they 
thould experience leſs inſolence amongſt the people. | 
Returning then to a city thus difpoſed, he immediately 
applied biraſe if to alter the whole frame of the conſti- 


* The ancient Egyptians kept not only the prieſts and mlliary 
wen who confiſted chiefly of the nobility, diſtin from the reſt of 
ihe people; but the other employments, viz. thoſe of herdſmen, 

er merchants, interpreters, and ſeamen, delcended 1 in parti- 

ar tribes from father to fon. | 
„Indian prictts and philoſophers who w ent: alnot raked, and 
2 in woods. Ihe Zrechmans were ole of their fects. 'Vhey-had a. 
vreat averſion to idleneſs, Apulcins tells us, every pupil of theirs was 
bliged to givt account every day of ſome good he had done, either 
by meditation or ac con, before he was admitted to fit down to din- 
er. So thorov ghly were they perſuaded of the tranſmigration of 
wc foul, and a happy one for themſelves, that they uled to commit 
cuenſelves to the flames, when they had lived to fatiety, or were 
; PPE chenſive of any misfortune. But we arc afraid it was vanity 
that induced one of them to burn himſelf before Alexander the 
£4234, and another to do the me before Auguſtus Cretar, 
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tation ; ſenſchle that a partial change, and the introducirg 
of 71 1 new as vould be of no fort of advantage ; 
ut as ih the caſe x a body diſcaſed and full of bad 
tumours, Whofe temperament is to be correGied and 
ev kornted by medicines, it was neceliary to begin a 
newiregimei. V 3 theſe ſentiments he went to Delp! hi, 
und hen he had offered ſacrifice and conſulted the god © 

he feturned with that celebrated oracle, in Which the 
prieacts caticd him, Beloved F the gods, and rather a god 
(bun d man. As to his ræqueſt that he might enact good 
as, ſhe told him Apollo had heard his reque/t, and pro- 
fed that the confr: tution he ſhould « (l Mb, T A -be {De 
moſt excellent in the cworld, Thus cnc. urage: 4, he applied 
to the nobility, and detir ed them to put their hands to 
the Work; addrefting bits P. rivately at Hirt to his 
inends, and af de by degrees, trying the difpoſt- 
Lon of Others, and preparing them to concur in the bu— 
_ aneis. When matters were ripe, he ordered thirty of the 
principal citizens to appear armed in the market-place 


by break of day, to ſtrike terror into ſuch as might N 


fire to oppoſe him. Her mippus has given us the names 
of twenty of the moſt eminent of them; but he that 
had tlie greateſt ſhare in the whole enterpriſe, and gave 

Lycurgus the belt aſſiſtance ia the eſtabliſhing of his Jaws, 
was called Arithmiades. Upon the firſt alarm, king Cha- 
llaus, apprchending it to be a deſign againſt his perſon, 
took refuge in the Chalcivicos . But he was ſoon ſatis- 
| tied, and accepted of their oath. Nay, ſo far from being 
obſtinate, he joined in the undertaking „ deed, he was 
o et er for the gentleneſs of Kis dil ob ition, that 
Acchelaus, lis par tner in the nne 13 W to have 
ſaid to ſome that were praiſing the young King, 27, 
. Charilaus is d & EY man to le ſure, o earns t find i in his. 


* Ag Rlinos had perſuaded the Cretans, that his laws were deh- 
vered to him from Jupiter, fo Lycurgus, his unttator, was wing to 

rake the Spartans! clieve that he did cvery thing by the direction of 
As Other legiſlators have found it vary convenient to propa: 
gate an opinion, that their inſtitutions were from the geds. For that 
Lolf-love in human ie which would but ill have borne with the 
Fypertorut v ot genius that malt have been acknowledged ip an un- 
nſted vg rer, Gund an eale and ſatisfaction in admitting His 
new regulations, When they vere 1aid to come from heaven. 

F. That I he? ord zen Tc; le. It was ſtand! ing in the time of Fau- 
finias, ho Hive di the ragn of M. arcus Antcninus 


| . 100 n 120. 
5 : — 


Ledi to puniſh tne tad. Among t the many new inſtitu- 
tions of Lyeurzus, the firſt and moſt gy was tha 

of a : ſenate ; ich thaning, as Plato fays*, in the power 
of the kings, too imperious and un: rden ee 
and having equal a with them, was the means of 
keeping them within the bounds of moderation, 200 
Lig lily cont ributed to the pi reſeryation of the ſtate. For 
betore it had been Veering and unſettled, ſometimes in- 
clining to an e power, and foetimes to wards a pure 
democracy ; but this eſtablihment of a ſenate, an inter— 
medlate body, like ballaſt, kept it in a juſt equilibrium, 
and put it in a fate ck : the tewent -E. ſenators ad- 
He ning to the hings, WHAT they . the People 40 cu 
croach 85 and, on the other haud, ſupporting he Fa nh, 

when tte Lings aticmpied to make themſelves abſolute. Thie, 

actor to Ariſtor] le, was the number of ſenators fixed 
UPON, becauſe two of the thirty aflociates of Lycurgus 

| Gelcrt ted the buſineſs through car. But Spherus tells us, 
ere M err only We: ty-cichit at firſt truſted with the 


port omething, peil pe , there 15 in its being a put 
test num be er, formed of Jeven. multiplied by. four, Eq 
withal the fell en umber, after fix, that is equal to all its 


pärts. B. at L rather Hunk, jo {0. many ſen ators Were 


* Ihe paſſage to v ki ich Pluta wick refers, 1s in Plato's third book ct 
lives, Where he is examiniily into the caulcs of the Gowitial of fates, 
An Athenman 1s introdu end tus ipraking toa Lacedeinonian, © Some | 
95 pod, L be lie ver in his care turyour ate, and in his fo: eſightof what 
& would ha pp en; has given vcu.tixvo kings © 0! the ſame family, in or- 
der that 1cigning jointiy; 15 ey might govern With the more mode- 
kation, and Sparta Kp. ICC the greater tranquility. Alter this, 
When LC TCL Authority was grow iu agait tog oblolute au id impe- 
tious, a divhie ſpirit re ſiding in a human ftature (, e. 3 
© redbced It. Whhin the pounds of equity an moderat; on, by tr 
* wiſe provit.on of @ tenate, whoſe authority. was to be equal 5 
6: that of the kings. Ariſtotle wg ttt with this circ umſtance in 
tue. infiemtion of the for ate, that tlie f.nators were to continue for 
14%; for as the mind grows old WIR the bo dy, he thought it un- 
roakunable i put the fortunes of the citizens ito the power Of men 
wi through tge might become incap able of judging, He likewiſe 
upht it very unrsalchable that they were not made accountable 
for het actions. But tor the latter inconvenience ſufficient pro- 
viſon ſcems to have been made aficrwards, by the inſtitution of the 
2. bori, who hid it chiefly in ch arge to defend the rights of the peo- 
Ple; and therefore Plato adds, © A third ble fling to Sparta was thr 
prince, who finding the power of the {-nate and the kings tus 
8 arbitrary and uncontrovled, contrived the authority of the 17 
"as a reſtraint upon it,“ &c. 5 | 


--+ 
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created, that, together wah the two kings, the lol 
body might conſiſt of thirty members. 

He had this inſti tution fo much at heart, that he obs: 
tained from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rhetra, 
or the decree, This was couched in very ancient and un- 
common terms, which, interpreted, ran thus: hben you 
have Luilt a temple to the Meme, Ju; piter, and the Sylla- 
nian Minerva *, divided the people into TO and claſſes, 
ond efiablifhed a ' fon te of. thirty per ſors, including the tavo 
Engr, wou fha!l occaſionally ſummon the people to an afjembly. 
 beirwern Halyce and Cnacton. end thy fall have the deter- 
PRUNING vcice. Babyce and Cnacion are now called Oenus : 
But Aritotle th: inks, by Cnacion is meant the river, and 
by Babyce the brid ge. Between theſe they held their 
allemblcs, baving neither halls, nor any kind of huild- 
ing for that purpoſe. Theſe thin Zs he thought of no ad- 
vantage to their councils, but rather a diſſervice; as they 
dithe ated: the attention, 2 turned it upon trifles, on 

obſerving the ſtatues and pictures, the splendid roofs, 
And every other theat trical ornament, The people thus 
alſembled had no zicht to propoſe any inbject of dehate, 
and were only authoriſed, to ratiſy or . what might 
Ge propered to them by the ſenate and the! kings. But 
becauſe, 1 proceſs of time, the people, by additions 
or retre wehren changed the terms, and perverted the 
ts gg of the dcerces, t the kings Poly doris and Theopom— 

The inlerted in the rheira this clauſe : F people at- 

lo corrupt any law, the ſenaze and chiefs ſhall retire : 

That 185 ther f ball diſſolve the affembly, 3 annul the 
*rerutions, And they found means to perſuade the 
Apartans tha it this too was vrdered by. Apollo; as we 
garn from the ſe verſcs of Tyrtæus: 


* P 


Ys funs of. Sparta, who at Phaty 8 ſhrine 

our Runte vow s prefer, attentive hear. 

he gwl's deciſion. Oc your beautcou $ lands; 

wo gnardian kings, al 10 nate, and the voice 

(Cf the Ke e Pevp; e; laſting laws 

hull with joint power eſtaþliſh. 

Long. the Ae ernennt was thus tempercd by Lycur. 
us, Tet. four aſter it degener ated in: an oligarchy, 


4 
. 


e no acconrt eanbe given of the meaning ol the Werd 8g. 
ien ne 10 5 fup 204 oy it ſhLond be either road $: Horan, rom Scllaſte a 
town ef! acoitk upon the Eurotas; er elſe IIA nie, as much as to 


fay, the Grecian Jupiter, 8 - 


n 


Fhoſe power was exerciſed with ſuch wantonneſs and 
violence, that it wanted indeed a bridle, as Plato expreſſes 
it. This curb they found in the authority of the Ephori *, 

about a hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus. Elatus 
was the firſt inveſted with this dignity in the reign of 
'Pheopompus ; who, when his wife upbraided him, that 
he would leave the regal power to his children leſs than he 
received it, replied, Nay, but grerier, becauſe more laſi- 
nc. And in fact, the prerogative, ſo ſtript of all extra- 
vacant pretenſions, no longer occaſioned either envy or 
clager to its polleſſors. By theſe means they eſcaped 
che miferies winch befel the Meſſenian and Argive kings, 
ho would not in the leaſt relax the ſeverity of their 
power in favour of the people. Indeed, from nothing 
more does the wiſdom and forefight of Lycurgus appear, 
than from the diſorderly governments, and the bad un- 
derſtanding that ſubliſted between the kings and people 
of Meſſena and Argos, neighbouring itates, and related 
m blood to Sparta. For, as at firſt they were in all re- 
ſbects equal to her, and poſſeſſed of a better country, 


* Herodotus, (I. i. c. 65.) and Xenophon. {ds Repub. Lac.) tell 
us, the Eßhori were appointed by Lycurgus himſelf. But the account 
which Plutarch gives us from Ariſtotle, (Polit. I. v.) and others, of 
their being inftitated long after, ſeems more agreeable to reaſon, For 
it is not likely, that Lyeurgus, who in all things endeavoured to fup- 
port the ariſtocracy, and left the people only the right of aſſenting or 
de fencing to vhat was propoſed to them, would appoint a kind of 
_tr:/1incs of the people to be maſters as it were both of the kings and 
thc ſenate, Some, indeed, ſuppoſe the Epbori to have been at ſirſt 
the kings friends, to whom they delegated their authority, when the; 
were obliged to be in the field. But it is very clear that they were 
_ elected by the people out of their own body, and fometimes out of 
the very dregs of it; for the boldeſt citizen, whoever he was, was 
moſt likely to be choſen to this office, which was intended as a check 
en the ſenate and the kings. They were five in number, like the 
inge vir in the republic of Carthage. They were annually elected, 
ald, in order, to effect any thing, the unanimous voice of the college 
was requiſite. Their authority, though well deſigned at firſt, came 
at leagth to be in a manner boundleſs, They preſided in popular 
afſemblies, collected their ſuffrages, declared war, made p: ace, treated 
with. forcign princes, determined the number of forces to be raiſed, 
appointed the funds to maintain them, and diſtributed rewards and 
puniſhments in the name of the ſtate. They likewiſe held a court 
of juſtice, inguired into the conduct of all magiſtrates, inipeQed into 
the behaviour and education of youth, had a partjcular juriſdiction 
over the Hlotes, and, in ſhort, by degrees, drew the whole admini— 
{tration into their hands. They even went fo far as to put king Agis 
to death under a ſorm of juſtice, and were themſelves at laſt killed 


0 6 


by Cleomencs. 
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and yet preſerved no laſting happineſs, but, through the 

inſolence of the kings, aud diſobedience of the people, 

were haraſſed with perpetual troubles, they made it very 

_ evident, that it was really a felicity more than human, + 
bleſling from heaven to the Spartans, to have a legiſlator 
ho knew ſo well how to frame and t temper their govern- 
ment *, But this was an event of a later date. 

A ſecond and bolder political enterpriſe of Lycurgus 
was a new diviſion of the lands. For 885 found a pro odi- 
gious inequality, the city overcharged ith many indi- 
gent perſons, who had no. land, ind the wealth centered 
in the hands of à few. Determ: incd, thereiore, to root. 
out the evils of inſolence, envy, avarice, and luxury, 

and thoſe diſtempers of a ate Kill mote: invveterate kind 
fatal, IJ mean poverty and riches, he periuaded them to 
cancel all former divifſons ef land, ard to make new 
ones, in ſuch a manner that they might be perfectly 5 
in their poſſcſſions and way of living. Hence, if the 

were ambitious of diſtinction, they rn gnt feck it in virtu it, 
as no other difference was left between them, but thai 
which ariſes from the {honour of bafe actions and the 
praiſe of good ones. His propofal was put in practice. 
He made nine tene nd luts for the territory of, Sparta, 
which he diltributed among fo Many. 4 citizens, and thirty 
thouſand for the inhe bie nts of the ref of Laconia. But 
fome fay he made only fix thouſand ſhares for the city, 
and that Polyderus added three thouſand afterwards: 

others, that Polydor ns doubled the number appointed by 

 Lycurgus, Which were only four thouſand five hundre d. 
Each lot was capable of producing {0: ie year W ith an- 
ther) ſeventy bufhels of grain for cach many}, and twelie 
for cach woman, bchdes a quantity of wine gad oil in 
proportion. Such a proviſion they tho ught ſuflicient for 
health and a good habit of body, and they wanted no- 
thing more. A ſtory goes of our legiſlator, that ſome 


E Whatever Plutarch might mean by 44 bre {457 By 5 8 it 1s 
certain that kingly power was aboliſhed in the ilates of Metienc and 
Argos long before the time of Lycurgus the lawgiver, and a demo- 
cracy had taken plag* in thoſe cities. Indeed, thoſe ates experten- 
2ed great internal troubles, not only white under the government of 
&ings, but when in the form of commonwealths, and never, after 
the time of Lycurgus, made any figure cqual to Lacedxmon. 

+ By a man is meant a maſter of a family, w hoſe houſehold wa? 


do ſubſiſt upon theſe ſeventy buſhels, 
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time after, returning from ; journey th rough the fields 


juſt reaped, and ſeeing the ſhocks Raiding ; parallel and 


equal, he ſiniled, and fad te {ome that v ere by „loco a 
is J.acenia to an 5 nexoly 61 vided omong many rollio, 


** 


After this, he aktempte :d to divide ufo the nov able 
order to take away all appearance of inequality; 5 it 


1 
ne {ooh Pei reeived that th 2) could not bear to have their 


— 


goods directly taken from them, and therefore look Ao» | 

ther, method, counter-working their avarice by .a ſtrata- 

gem *. Firſt he ſtopped the currency of the g. d and fe- 
"I 


7. 1 ö 34852 
ver coin, and ordered that they foul | make 1 te In Iron 
51,54 


money only: : then to a Sat G21 nit y ard weight of tis 


ce 


ws aſl; Ine & but a very {mall cal „; fo that to bh up ten 
115 ne f, a whole room was requi! 


— 


! — * Cha 


4 and to remove It, 
nothing Tv{s than a yoke Or. OXEN, WW hea this agg cur- 
rent, many kinds of (11 RICE ceaied in Laced MV on 
would ſteal or take a bribe, who would defra 

when he could _ conccal the booty; 0 te CCald 
neither be d. ignified by the * oil f2en of it, nor if t in 
piec es, be ſerved by its uſe? For we are bs 1d, ch t t wh r 
- hot, they quench ed it in vin ep ar, to make it bi rittle and 


mmalleable, and conſequently unit for any othe. 


14 TN 0 4 

s FE } | . 7 x 

In the next place, he exclud cd um roftable and ſuper- 
fluous arts: indeed; if he had not Cene-this, niet f them 


* 


would have fallen of themtelves, When the new one 


2124 2 * 


took Place, as the manufactures cœuld not be [Is led Ct. 


4 heir 1 iron coin would not ah ils in the ef Of (rette, but 
was ridiculed and d teipifed ; {o that i 10 OPT ans had 15 


means of purchaſing any fe, reign or curious wares; nor 


did any mercha int⸗ hip unlade in their narbours, There 
* For a long time after x yeurgus, the Spartars gier;ouly © PPE eitd 
the growth of avarice; infonuch, that a young man, who had 
bought an eſtate at a great advantage, was called to account tor it, 
and: a fine ſet upon Lim... For, b-ſid-s the in juſtice ke. was guilty ol, 
in buying a thin g for leſs than it was v. orth, they ) judged that he 
Was too Gr Hirous "of gain, lince hib mind Was employed in Beit I'S 
at an age when ethers think of nothing but ſpending. 
Put when the Spartan 5, no longer ſatisfied with their own tet. 
tories (as Lycvrgus had enjoined then to be), came to be eye! d 
in foreign wars, their mo ney not being paflabie in other countries, 
they found themſelves obliged to ap 'ply to the Perſans, whoſe go'd 
and fiiver dazzled their eyes. And their covetouſuels grew at length 
1o inſameus, that it e the proverb mentiohed by Plato, 
One may ſee a great deal of mord carried into Lacedemin, but ene neger 
fees- any of it brought cu? again. | | 
+ Thirty-two Faun ſive ſhillin gs aud tenpence Sterling. 


25 


as 
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were not even to be foand 5 15 all Their country either fo- 
phiſts, wandering fortune-tellers, keepers of infamous 
houſes, or dealers in gold and ſilver trinkets, becauſe 
there was no money. Thus Juxury, loſing by degrees 


the means that cheriſhed and f fuppo ted it, died away of 


itſelf: even they who had great puſſeilions, had no ad- 
vantage from them, ſince they could not be diſplayed in 
Public, but muſt lie uſeleſs, in uaregarded repolitories. 


Hence it was, that excellent workmanſhip was ſhown ig 


their uſeful and neceſſary furniture, as beds, chairs, and 


tables; and the Lacedæ monian cup called cothon, as Cr 
tias informs us, was highly valued, particularly in cam- 


paigns: for the water which muſt then of necetlity be 
drank, though it would often otherwiſe offend the fight, 
had its muddineſs concealed x the colour of the cup, and 
the thick part ſtopping at the ſhelving brim, it came 
clearer to the lips. Of theſe improvem ents the lawgi ver 
was the cauſe; for the workmen having no more em- 


loyment in matters of mere curioſity, ſhowed the en- 


cellence of their art in neceſſary things. 
Deſirous to complete the conqueſt of luxury, and ex- 


terminate the love of riches, he introduced a third inſti- 


| tution, which was wiſely enough and mgemoully con- 
trived. This was the uſe of public tables *, where all 
were to eat in common of the ſame meat, and ſuch kinds 


of it as were appointed by law. At the fame time, 


they were forbidden to eat at home, upon expenſive 
couches and tables, to call in the afliftance of butchers 
and COOKs, or to fitten like voracious animals in private. 


EKenophon ſecms to have neared farther into the reaſon of 
this inſtitution than any other author, as indeed he bud better oppor- 
tunity to do: the reſt only ſay, that this was intended to repreſs 
luxury; but he very wiſely remarks, that it was alſo intended to 
ferve for a kind of ſchool or academy, where the young were in- 
ſtructed by the old, the former relating the great things that had been 
performed within their memory, and thercby exciting the growing 
gencration to diſtinguiſh themſelves by pertormances equally great. 
But as it was found impracticable for all the citizens to cat in 
common, when the nnmber of them came to exceed the number of 
the lots of land, Dacier thinks it might have been better if the law- 


giver had ordained that thoſe public tables ſhould be maintained at 


the expence of the public, as it was done in Crete. But it muſt be 
conſidered, that. while the diſcipline of Lycurgus was kept up in 
its purity, they provided againſt any inconvenience from the increate 
of citizens, by ſending out colonies, and Laccdamon was not bur- 
dened with poor till the declenſion of that ſtate, 
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For fo not only their manners would he corrupted, but 
their bodies difordered ; abandoned to all manner of ſen— 
ſuality and diſſoluteneſs, they would require long ſleep, 
warm baths, and the ſame indulgence as in perpetual 
ſickneſs. To eftect this was certainly very great; but 
it was greater ſtill, to ſecure riches from rapine, and from 
envy, as Theop hraſtus expreſſes it, or rather by their 
eating in common, and by the frugality of their table, 
to take from riches their very being. For what uſe or 
enjoyment of them, what peculiar diſplay of magnifi- 
_ cence could there be, Where the poor man went to the 
ſame refreſhment with the rich? Hence the obſervation, 
that it was only at Sparta where Plutus (according 6 
the proverb) was Kept blind, and, like an image, deſti- 
inte of life or motion. It muſt farther be obſerved, that 
they had not the privilege to eat at home, and 10 to 
come without appetite to the public repait : they made a 
point of it to obſerve any one that did not eat and drink 
with them, and to re eproach him as an intemperate and 
_ eFeminate pe: fon that was ſick of the common diet. 
The rich, therefore {we are told), were more offended 
with this regulatien than with any other, and, nfing 
na body, they loudly expreſſed their indignation : nay, 
they proceeded fo far as to affault Lycurgus with ſtones, 
{o that he was forced to fly from the aſſembly, and take 
refuge in a temple. Unhappily, however, before he 
reached it, a young man named Alcander, haſty in his 
eſentments, though not otherwiſe il|-tempered, came up 
with him, and, upon his turning round, ſtruck out one 
of his eyes with a ſtick. Lycurgus thn ſtopt ſhort, and, 
without giving way to paſhon, ſhowed the people his eye 
beat out, and his face ſtreaming with blood. | They were 
ſo firuck with ſhame and ſorrow. at the ſight, that they 
ſurrendered Alcander to him, and conducted him home 
with the utmoſt expreſſions of regret. Lycurgus thanked 
them for their care of his perſon, and diſmiſſed them all 
except Alcander. He took him into his houſe, but 
owed him no ill treatment, either by word or aRion Y 
wnly ordering him to wait upon him, inſtead of * 
5 afual ſervants and attendants. The youth, who was of 
un ingenuous diſpoſition, without murmuring, did as he 
was commanded, Living in this manner with Lycur- 
gus, and having an opportunity to obſerve the mildneſs 


and goodueſs of his heart, his * temperance and 


Q 
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inden tige ble ind ut WY. b e told his friends that Lycurgus 
was not that proud and ſevere man he might have been 
taken for, but, above a there, gentle an d engaging in 
1·1s behaviour. 1s, then, Was Þis chal litemeirt, Zu” 
this punifiiment be 4 lurereds of a wild and head t. ron 
Young man to become a very viouchk and priudent eitizen. 
In me mory of his misfortune, Lycurgus built a tem lv 
to Minerva Opztletis, ſo called by lum from a term which 
the Dorians uſe for the eye. Vet Diolcorides, who: wrote 
a. treatiſe concerning the Lacedamonian government, 
and others, relate, that 15 eye was hurt, but not put out, 
and chat he built the tet 1 l in gratitude to the god 8 
for his cure. However, 32 Spartan s Never Carrie 4 ſtaves 
0 the ir aſſembhes alter wer Qs: | | 

T be pe repaſts were called by the Cretans Ad ir 
but the Laccdemonians ted them Pharma, either from 
n ein tendency to fri 110 2 and mutual benevolence, / 


7a being ed in React of philiczas or. elfe from the 
hin frugality © aud unf. cry, which the word {4 
en But it is n 501 at all impoſſible, that the firſt ls 
ter might by ſorie means or otlier be added; and o 


Git Ds place of edtilia Which barely. f:&nifies Kii, 
Theie were fifteen perſons to à table, or à few more or 
lefs. Fack ef them was obliged to bring in monthly a 
buſhel of meal, eight gallon 5 of wine, five pounds ct 
che de, two Pounds an da half of Bgs, and a little men 
to buy t A and fiſh, If any of "them happen ed to Offer a 
genie „H firſt-fruits, or to Kill veniſon, he ſent a part of 
it to the public table: for, after a ſacrifice or hunting, lie 
was at arts to fup at home; but the reſt were to appr 
at the uſual place. For a long time this eating in coin 
ay was obſerved with great exactneſs: fo that when 
ting Agis returned from a ſucces {ful expedition against 
the Athenia ans, and from a deſite to ſun with his w fe; re- 
oueſted to have his portio! nat home“, the Polemdichs lc. 
h fuſed to ſend it : nay, when, th 0 reſentment, he ne- 
glected, the day following, to offer the ſacrifice uſual on 


vecalion of victory, er ſet u fine upon him. Children 


* The kings of vparta _ ans double commons allowed 
them; not that . were permitted to indulge their appetites 
more than dt]. „but that le night have an opportunity ot 
ſhar ag their len with ſome brave man whom they choſe to 

Ciitn: icſh v. 57 that honour, 

1 I. Peg ehs were thoſe who had 3 the army under 

tho kings. 2 protcipalmen in theſtæte always divided the comme, 
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e were introduced at tfele pubſte tables, as 10 many 
ChGOls of ſobri. LV. There, they Ws Gileon tes con- 
CLINE COVE! N and: were in'ire; Hed in the mw. ft J. 
eral | receding Pierce they were allowed to jeſt without 
lcurrility, and were not to take it il chen the raillery 
was returne Ws For it. eas receo eg 0 „ Laredes 
nein to beat p %% but if any one's patience failed, he 
had my tc) Gi ny th wm to be < JU! Ct. and ey left oft im. 
diately. When they ficit entered, the ol: tft man Pre- ; 
ent pointed to the door, and ſald, Net d g It Li 17 


n # 
 # 1 5 # 
DH HDH , D 
f 44 14 Md, *(171 * 4 T 51. 3 


1 
„ Ihe ac mitt in oF Of any man to 


a Particul ar table Was under the follow! n rewul: ation: 

bach member has: ſmall ſociety took a little ball. of 
ſoit. bread inthis hand. This he Was to drup; without 
laying a word, into a veſſel called cadllos, wh. ch the wai- 
ter carried upon his Head, - In caſe he approved of the 
CAN date, he did it - without eos the a if not, 


he 11-1 preſſed it flat in his hand; for a flatted ball was 
contdered as a negative, An d if but one ſuch was found, 
"the perſon was not admitted, as they thought it proper 
that the whole company ſhould be fatizhed with each 
01 thi er. He who was thus rejected, was ſaid to have no 
lack in the caddos. © The diſh that was in the higheſt 
cileem amongit them was the black broth. The cld men 
were fo fond of it, that they ranged themſelves in one 
ſac and cat it, Leaving the meat to the young people. 
It 1s related of a king of Pontus “, that he purcialed a 
25 ee de monian cook, for the ſake of this broth. But 
when he came to taſte it, he fron Ely expreſſed his dil- 
like 3 an d the cook made e Sir, to mate this broth 
relifiy i- is e firſt to bathe in the Lurotas. After they 
td drank moderately, they went home without lights. 
aan they were forbidden to walk with a licht, either 
1 this or any other occaſion, that they night accuſtom 
themſelves to march in the darkeſt night bo! diy and reſo- 
1 ately, Such was the order of their public repaſts. 
L curgus left none of his laws in writing; it was or— 
dered in one of the Khetre that none ſhould be written. 
For chat he thought molt conducive to the virtue and 
lappineſs of a city, Was Pripciples interweven with tlie 
ner, and breeding of the People. "Theſe would re- 
ain immoxcable, as found dec in inclination, and be the | 


* Thi lis tory. is elſe Where to! by Pp! utarch of Dion yſius the ty 
ant 0: Sleily; and Cicero conti it, that he was the per tor, | 
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firongeſt and moſt laſting tie: and the habits which edu- 
cation produced in the youth, would anſwer in each the 
purpoſe of a lawgiver. As for ſmaller matters, contracts 
about property, and whatever occaſionally varied, it was 
better not to reduce theſe to a written form and unaltera- 
ble method, but to ſuffer them to change with the times, 
and to admit of additions or retrenchments at the pleaſure 
of perſons ſo well educated. For he reſolved the whole 
| buſineſs of legiſlation into the bringing up of youth. And 
this, as we have obſerved, was the reaſon why one of ht; 
ordinances forbade them to have any written laws, _ 

Another ordinance levelled againſt magnificence and 
expence, directed, that the ceilings of houſes ſhould be 
wrought with no toe but the ax, and the doors with no. 
thing but the ſaw. For, as Epaminondas is reported to 
have ſaid afterwards, of his table. Treaſon lurks not un- 

der ſuch a dinner, ſo Lycurgus perceived before him, that 
ſuch a houſe admits not of luxury and needleſs ſplendour, 
Indeed, no man could be fo abſurd, as to bring into a 
dwelling ſo homely and imple bedftcads with 15 
purple coverlets, golden cups, and a train of expence 
dkhat follows theſe: but all would neceſſarily have the bed 
ſuitable to the room, the coverlet to the bed, and the reſt 

of their utenſils and furniture to that. "From this plain 
fort of dwellings, proceeded the queſtion of Leotychidas 
the elder to his hoſt, wien he ſupped at Corinth, and 
ſaw the ceiling of the room very ſplendid and curioul)y 
wrought, Whether trees grew ſquare in his country *. 

A third ordinance of L; ycurgus was, that they ſhould 
not often make war againſt the fame enemy, left, by be- 
ing frequently put upon defending themſelves, they too 
ſhould become able warrjors in their turn. And this they. 
moſt blamed king Ageivavs for ajterwards, that by fre- 
quent and continued incurſions imo Beotia +, he taugli 
the Thebans to make head againſt the Laced. emonfans. 
This made Autalcidas ſay, when he faw him wo! pe 
The Thebans pay you well for making them good foid: ers, <ul 
ROUGE Were willing nor abl- to 7 he you before. I "helc or- 


* This is rendered by the former E al ſh tranſlator, as if Leoty- 
chidas's queſtion proceeded from ignorance, x hereus it was really an 
arch jneer upon the ſumptuous and experiive buildings of Corinth.“ 

+ This appeared plainly at the battle of Leuctra, where the La- 
cedæmonians were overthrown by Epaniinondas, and loft their king 
Cleombrotus, together with the flower of their army. 


er eit, 
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G1nanecs he e: lod Rhetre, as if they had been oracles 
and decrees of the Deity himiclt. | 
As for the ciucation of youth, which he looked upon 
as the greatelt: ard mot glorious work of a lawpiver, he 
vegan with it at the very ſource, taking into conſideration 
their conception and birth, by regulating the marriages. 
For he did not (as Ariftotle ſays) deſiſt from his attempt. 
to bring the women under ſober rules. They had, in- 
Jeed, alſumed great liberty and power on account of the 
frequent expeditions of their huſbands, during w hich they 
were left ſole miſtreſſes at home, and ſo gained an undue 
deference and improper titles; but, notwithſtanding this, 5 
he took all poſſible care of them. He ordered the virgins 
to exerciſe themſelves in running, wreſtling, and throw- 
ing quoits and darts; that their bodies being ſtrong and 
vigorous, the children afterwards produced from them 
might be the ſame ; and that, thus fortified by exerciſe, 
they might the better ſupport the pangs of child-birth, 
and be delivered with ſafety. In order to take away the | 
_ exceſſive tenderneſs and delicacy of the ſex, the conſe- 
quence of a recluſe life, he accuſtomed the virgins occa- 
onally to be ſeen naked as well as the young men, and 
to dance and ſing in their preſence on certain feſtivals. 
There they ſometimes indulged in a little raillery upon 
thoſe that had miſbehaved themſelves, and ſometimes they 
ſung encomiums on ſuch as deſerved them, thus exciting 
in the young men an uſeful emulation and love of glory. 
vor he who was praiſed for his bravery, and celebrated 
among the  Nrgins) went away perfectly happy; vrhile 
their {atirical glances thrown out in ſport, were no left 
cutting than om admonitions ; eſpecially as the kings 
and ſenate went with the other citizens to fee all that 
paſſed. As for the virgins appearing naked, there was 
:othing diſgraceful in it, becauſe every thing was con- 
ducted with modeſty, and without one indecent word or 
action. Nay, it cauſed a ſimplicity of manners and an 
emulation for the beſt habit of body; their ideas too were 
naturally enlarged, while they were not excluded from 
their ſhare of bravery and honour. Hence they were fur- 
nithed with ſentiments and language, ſuch as Gorgo the 


_ wife of Leonidas is ſaid to have made uſe of. When a 


woman of another country ſaid to her, You of Lacedemon 
are the only women in the world that rule the men ; ſhe an- 
fry cred, We are the only women that bring forth men 
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Theſe public dances and other exerciies of the young 
muidens n aked, in ſiglit of the Young men, were, more- 
Ger, ecatives to marriage; and, to uſe Plato's "oxprel- 

tt 
[WY 


lion, drew them almoſt as ee lily by the attractions 
of love; as 4 geometrical concluſion ee from the pre: 
mics. Po encourage it till more, N OED of unitanmy 


— 


wert ſet upon thoſe that minced bachelors “. For they 
«ere not permitted to ſee theſe exerciſcs of the naked 

virgins: and the magiſtrates commanded them to march 
naked round the market- Race in tie winter, and to Hing 
a ſony compoſed againft. themſelwes, which expreſſed ! how 
Juitly they were panithed for their diſobedience to the 
laws. I' es ere allo Geprived of that honour and re 
ſpect which the younger people paid to the old; ſo that 
nobody found fault with what was ſid to Dercdollidas, 


- 
) 
4 


- _thourh an eminent commander. It feems, when he came 


one day into compaay, a 3 man, inſtead of riſing ip 
and giving him place, told him, Lou have no child 1% give 
place to me, æauhen I am ad.” | 
In their marriages, the brid2groom- carried off the bride. 
by violence 3 and the was never choſen in a tender age, 
but when he had arrived at full maturity. Then the wo- 
man that had the direction of the wedding, cut the Wa 
hair cloſe to the ſlcin, dreſſed her in man's clothes, „ bat id 
her upon a mattrafs, and left her in the dark. The 
bridegroom, neither oppreſſed wich wine nor enere ted 
with Tux: ury, but perfectly lober, as having always ſupped 
at the com mon table, went in privately, Uuntied her ir- 
dle, and carried her to another bed. Flaving frayed there 
a ſnort time, he modeſtly retired to his uſual apartment, 
to ſleep with the other young men: and he obſer ved the 
{ame conduct al iterwards, | [De end ing the day with his com- 
panlons, and repoſing himſelf with them in the night, 
nor even viſiting his bride but with great caution and P: | 
prehentions of being diſcovered by the reſt of the family 
the bride at the ſame time exerted all her art to cootrive 
convenient opportunities for their private meetings. And 
chis they did not for a ſhort time only . but ſome of them 


* The time of marriage was fixed ; and. if a man a: not marry 
vw hen he Vas Oi {ul as Te, he Was It: able tO a Pro. lecution; 5 38 * (Cle 
ſuch alſo who married above or below themiclves. Such as had 
three children had great immunities; and thoſe that had tour were 
free from all taxes. Virgins were marricd without Portions, hes 
raul neither want ſhould hinder a man, nor riches induce him, te 

arry contraty to his inclinatious. 


E. 
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even had children, before they had an interview with their 
wives in the day time. This kind of commerce not only 
exerciled their temperance and chaſtity, but kept their 
bodies frunful, and the firſt ardour of their love freſh and 


unabated ; for as they were not ſatiated like thoſe that are 


always with their wives, there ſtill was place for unex- 
tinguiſhed deſire. When he had thus eſtabliſhed a pro- 
per regard to mod: {iy and decorum with re ſpect to Ar. -- 
riage, he was egually ſtudious to drive from that ſtate 5 
vain and w omanith palſion of jeatouty 3 by we EIS 
quite as reputable to have children in commen with og 
{on of merit, as to avoid all offenſive freedom in their 


own behaviour, to their wives. He laughed at thoſe ho 


revenge with w ars and bloodthed the communication of a 
married woman's favours ; and allowed, that if a man in 
years ſhould have a young wife, he might introduce to 


her ſome handſome and honeſt young man, w hom he moſt. 


approved of, and when ſhe had a child of this generous 
rice, bring it up as his own. On the other hand, he al- 
owed, that if a man of character ſhould entertain a pa- 


ſion foe” a married woman on account of her modeſty and 


the beauty of her children, he . treat with her huſ- 


bund for admiſſion to her company * , that ſo plantin gin 


a beauty- bearing foil, he might produce excelent  ; 
ren +, the congeuial offspring of excellent parents. For 


in the firſt place, Lycurzus conſidered children, not fo 


much the property of their parents, as of the ſtate; and 
therefore he would not have them begot by ordinary per- 
ſons, but by the beſt men in it. In the next place, he 


| faves the vanity and abſurdity of other nations, w here 


people ſtudy to have their horſes and dogs of the fineſt 


© breed they can procure, either by intereſt or money; and 


yet keep their wives ſhut up, that they may have child -en 
by none but themſelves, though they may happen to be 


doting, decrepid, or infirm. As if children, when ſprung 
from a bad flock, and conſequently good for nothi ng, 


were no detriment to thoſe whom they belong to, and wk 
bi; ave the trouble of bringing them up, nor any advantage, 


| when ny el deſcended and of A | Senerous diſpoſition. Theſe | 


9 Ta this caſe the Linas: were b excej ted; for they were not at . | 
berty to lend their wives. 

+ The Eoghth tranſlation, publi iſned in 1758, has here, ls be l. 
all the aluotls qu-lifi-ations of their parents, which is no. the meaning 
ol ie Foy 0 3 &5 x31 coyguti tcilenus. | 
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regulations tending to ſecure a healthy oftepring and con. 
ſequently beneficial to the ſtate, were ſo far from encou- 
raging that licentiouſneſs of the women which prevailed 
afterwards, that adultery was not known amongſt them. 
A ſaying, upon this ſubſect, of Geradas an ancient Spas 
tan, is thus related: A ſtranger had aiked him, I hal pu- 
viſbment their law appointed for adulierers ? He anſwered, 
My friend, there are no adulterers in our country. Thie other 
rephed, But what, if there ſbould be one? Why then, ſays 
Geradas, he muſt forfeit a bull ſo large that he might drinl 
f the Zurotas from the top of Mount Taygetuss When the 
_ ſtranger expreſſed his ſurpriſe at this, and ſaid, Hoæb can 
ſuch a bull be found? Geradas anſwered with a ſmile, 
How can an adulterer be found in Sparla ® This is the 
account we have of their marriages. SR 
It was not left to the facher to rear what children he 
pleaſed, but he was obliged to carry rhe child to a place 
called Leſche, to be examined by the moſt ancient men of 
the tribe, who were aſſembled there. If it was ſtrong 
and well proportioned, they gave orders for its education, 
and aſſigued it one of the nine thouſand fhares of land: 
but if it was weakly and deformed, they ordered it to be 
| thrown into the place called Apothete, which is a deep ca- 
vern near the mountain Taygetus ; concluding that its life 
could be no advantage cither to itſelf or to the public, 
ſince nature had not given it at firſt any {ſtrength or good- 
neſs of conſtitution . For the ſame reaſon the women 
did not waſh their new-born infants with water, but with 
wine, thus making ſome trial of their habit of body; ima- 
gining that ſickly and epileptic children fink and die un- 
der the experiment, while the healthy become more vigo- 
rous and hardy. Great care aud art was alſo exerted by 
the nurſes ; for, as they never ſwathed the infants, their 
limbs had a freer turn, and their countenances a more li- 
beral air; beſides, they uſed them to any fort of meat, to 
have no terrors in the dark, nor to be afraid of being 
alone, and to leave all il-humour and unmanly crying. 


*The general expediency of this law may well be diſputed, though 
it ſuited the martial conſtitution of parta z ſince many perſons ot 
weak conſtitutions make up in ingenuity, what they want in ſtrength, 
and fo become more valuable members of the community than the 
molt robuſt. It ſeems, however, to have had one good effect, viz. 
making women very careful during their pregaancy, of eicher 
cating, drinking, or exerciſing, to exceſs. It made them alſo excel- 
lent nurſes, as is obſerved juit below. Y 


* 
4 


1 


and their firmneſs in battle. 
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ilcnce people of other countries purchaſed Lacedæmo— 


nian nurſes for their children; and Alcibiades the Athe- 
nian is ſaid to have been nurſed by Amycla a Spartan. 
But if he was fortunate in a nurſe, he was not ſo in a pre- 
ceptor; for Zopyrus, appointed to that office by Pericles, | 
was, as Plato tells us, no better qualified than a common 


fave. The Spartan children were not in that manner, 
P | „ 


under tutors purchaſed or bired with money, nor were the 
parents at liberty to educate them as they pleaſed : But as 


100n as they were ſeven years old, Lycurgus ordered them 
to be enrolled in companies, where they were all kept un- 


der the ſame order and diſcipline, and had their exerciſes 
and recreations in common. He who ſhowed the moit. 


conduct and courage amongſt them, vas made captain of 


the company. The reſt kept their eyes upon him, obeyed. 


| bis orders, and bore with patience the puniſhments he 


inflicted : ſo that their whole education was an exerciſe of 
obedience. The old men were preſent at their diverſions, 
and often ſuggeſted ſome occaſion of diſpute or quarrel, 
that they might obſerve with exactneſs the ſpirit of each, 
As for learning“, they had juſt what was abſolutely | 
neceſſary. All the reſt of their education was calculated 
to make them ſubject to command, to endure labour, to 
fight and conquer. They added, therefore, to their diſ- 
cipline, as they advanced in age; cutting their hair very 


cloſe, making them go barefoot, and play, for the mott 


The plainneſs of their manners, and their being ſo very much _ 
Adicted to war, made the Lacedæmonians leſs fond of the ſciences 
than the reſt of the Greeks. If they wrote to be read, and ſpoke to 


de underſtood, it was all they ſought. For this the Athenians, Who 
were exceſſively vain of their learning, held them in great conterapt ; 


momuch that 'Thucydides himſelf, in drawing the character of Bra- 
clas, ſays, be ſpoke abell enough for a Lacedamonian. On this occaſion, 


ic is proper to mention the anſwer of a Spartan to a learned Athe- 
Tan, who upbraided him with the 1gnorance of his country: All you 


fry ay be true, and yet it amounis lo no more, than itbat wwe only emongff | 
te Greeks have learned no evil cuſtoms from you. The Spartans, however, 
had a force and poignancy of expreſſion, which cut down all the 
dowers of ſtudied elegance. This was the conſequence of their con- 


cle way of ſpeaking, aud their encouraging, on all occaſions, decent 


repartee. Arts were in no greater credit with them than ſciences. 
Pheatrical diverſions found no countenance ; temperance and exer- 
Ute made the phyſician unneceſſary; their juſtice left no room for 
the prackice of the lawyer; and all the trades that miniſter to 
lugury, were unknown. As for agriculture, and ſuch mechanic bu- 
ſinels as was abſolutely neceſſary, it was leſt to the flaves. 


F414: . 


part, quite niked; At twelve Years of ave, ther 86 


* 


garment was taken away, and but one upper one a y 
allowed them, Hence they were acceſſarily dirty in yh 
perſons, and not indulged the great favour of bath 5 210 
oil, except on ſome partic: alar days of the year. They 
flept in companies, in beds made of the tops of Fn: 
which they gathered with their own hands, - without 
Knives, and brough t ſrom the bapks of the Eurotas. 1: 
Winter they were permitte d to add a little thütle-down, 
as that ſeemed to have foie: warmth in it. | 
At this age, the moſt diſtinguiſhed am ONT theme be. 

came favourite companions of "the eider *; and the old 
men attended more conilantly their places of exerciſe, 
ob{ervinz their trials of ſtrength and wit, not fight? tly and 
in a curlory manner, but as their fathers, | guardiaus, and 
governors : ſo that there was neither time for be gas where 
perſons were wanting to inſtruct and chaſtiſe them. One 
of the beſt and able men in the city Was, . ap- 
pointed inſpector of the youth : and he gave the com 
mand of each company to the diſcreeteſt and moſt ſpirited 
of thoſe called Irent. An Im was one that bad been two 
years out of the claſs of boys: a lira one of the oldett 
lads. This Tren, then, a youth twenty years old, gives 
orders to thoſe under his comm and, 1 in their little batt! es, 
and has them to ſerve him at his houſe; He ſends the 
oldeſt of them to fetch wood, and the younger to gathel 
Pot-herbs s: theſe they ſteal where they can find them 2 T 
either flyly getting into gardens, or ciſe craftiiy and warily 


"Thoigh the youth of the male-ſex were much cher! [hed an 
ts dell, as thoſe that were to build up the ſuture plory of the ſtate 
pet, in Sparta, it was a virtuous and nividelt affection, un tinged «ih 
that ſenſuglity which was ſo ſcandalous at Athens and other places, 
Xenophon lays, theſe lovers! ved with thoſe they were attach! 0 
as a father does with his children, or a bro: her with his brethren- 
The good effects of this part of I. ycurgus's inſtitutions we re ſeen 
in the union thi treigned among the citizens. | 

F Not that the Spartans authoriſed thefts and robberies; for ue a 
was in common in their republic, thoſe vices could have no plac: 
there. But the deſign was to accuſtom children who were deſt'n. 4 
for war, to ſurprile the th Sw of thofe who Wateh d over the: Vs 
and to expole themſelves courageoufly to the ſevereſt prnithments, 
in caſe they failed of that dexti Sin which was exacted of them. A 
dextcrity that would have been attended with tet2} effects to the. 
morals of any youth but the Spartan, educ tec, as that was, to con- 
temn riches and erke and guarded in 5 all other reſp. &s by 
the ie Fereit virtue | 
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he is ſevere ly flogged for neghgenee or wait of dexterity. 
They kcal too whatever victuals they poſlibly can, inge: 
nioully conteleing to do it when perfy: is are alleep, or 
becp but inditferent watch. It they are diſcovered, Te | 
are puniſhed not ouly with wh ripping but with hunger.“ 
[ide their ſupper: is but ſlei ider at all times, that, 8 
fence againſt wan nts they may be forced to exerciſe their 
courage and addrefs.. This is t! e irt intention of their 
pare dict: if [UDOFam: ate one ia, to make them row tall. 


0 
bor wh. n the an mal {ro its BEG not too mich oppreit ec. 


BY.a great quantit; of food, which Arete nes it ſelf out in 
. \ -/ 

' I # » * 2 . bo * »< 15 1 % "© 7 — 1 ir 4 

IÞ cad and tinlcknels, hey Bt 5 Up ards by Line! la- 


| 1 1 1 ä 
rabtlightneſs, and the body caſily a; _ freely: f Nats up in 
EE Th 
icht. This alſo contribut tes to make them handfom: 


- 
— 


tor thun and {lender habits. yield more freely tO nature, 
„* F . e ANTD he+ 0 
which then gives a ſine proportion to the limbs; whillt 


ihe heavy and Crofs reſiſt 1 her by their weight. BO Women 
that take 97¹¹ U during their Pregnancy, have ighter 
1 — 


children 1adeed, but of. a liner and more devcate turn, 
: ; . a . 4 * . 1 42 - 4 g 4 A p 
cauſe the ſuppleneſ; of the matter more readily obeys 


* 


6 1 NIN 13 
the plaſtic power. However, thee are ſpeculatious winch 
;ethatl Jeave to Omer, 
1141 U Ons * . 
$16 boys {teal with fo much caution Ly" that « one of them n. 


Ua 5 Conveye a young fox under his gArme: it, ſuſfered 
thy creature to tear out his bowels with his tee nd claws 3, 
_ cinofing rather to die than to be detected. Nor does this 
GN IEAF incredible, it e What the Try young mon 
can end! we to thie day.; for we have ſeen many of them 
X bire under the lath at the al ar of * Diana Orthin. 


25 ie Jen, e cpoſing himſelf after fapper, uſed to order 


12 of the boys to ling Z a ſon; g; to anou her he put {ome 
eeſtion which requit 1 1 3 ay er + tor example, 
{9 <wwas the 59% man n the city ? That he thou WL of 


his lis ſuppoſed to he the Dian 8 whoſe Ratue Oceftes 
119d rohave brought to Laced:zmon, and to whom human victims 
vere offered; - It-1s pr etended that Lycurgus abol: ined theſe ſacri- 
f and ſubſtituted in their room the flagellation o. young 19 
With : whoſe blood the altar was, at leaſt, to be ſprinkled. But, 
"wh,a deſirè of overcoming all the weakneſs of human <p 
n F ae rendering his Spartans not only ſupecior to their neigh- 
urs, but:to their ſpecies. runs through many of the inſtitutions of 
euren which principle, if well attended to, thoroughly explains 
tem, and without attending to which it is unpall ole to give any 


account at all of ſonie of them, 


Eq a, py | | : H 
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fuch an actien? This accuſtomed them from their child. 


hood to judge of the virtues, to enter into the affairs of 


their countrymen. For if one of them was aſked, Why 
is a good citizen, or who an infamous one, and heſitate; 
in his anſwer, he was conlidered as a boy of flow parts, 


and of a ſoul that would not aſpire to honour. The 


anſwer was likewife to have a renſon aſſigned for it, and 


proof conceived in few words. He whoſe account of the 


matter was wrong, by way of puniſhment, had his 
thumb bit by the Jen. The old men and magittrates 
often attended theſe little trials, to fee whether the 1 
exerciſed his authority in a rational and proper manner, 
_ He was permitted, indeed, to inflict the penalties ; but 
when the boys were gone, he was to be chaſtifed himſelf, 


if he had puniſhed them either with too much leverity or 


_remiſſnels, | | | 

The adopters of favourites alio ſhared both in the 
honour and diſgrace of their boys; and one of them 1; 
ſaid to have been mulcted by the magiſtrates, becauſe 
the boy whom he had taken into his affections, let ſome 
ungenerous word or cry eſcape him, as he was fighting. 
This love was fo honcurabie and in fo much cflzem, that 
the virgins too had their lovers amongſt the moit virtuous 


matrons. A competition of affection cauſed no miſun- 


derſtanding, but rather a mutual friendthip between 
? 


thoſe that had fixed their regards upon the fame youth, 


- 4 

and an united endeavour to make him as accompliked as 

_pollitble, | 5 MID IIS 
The boys were alſo taught to uſe ſharp repartee, ſes— 
ſoned with humour, and whatever they ſaid was to be 
conciſe and pithy. For Lycurgus, as we have oL{crd, 
fixed but a fall value on a conſiderable quaniity of 1: 
iron money; but on the contrary, the worth of ſpecch 
was to conſiſt in its being compried in a few plain words, 
regnant with a great deal of ſenſe: and he contrivc 
that by long filence they might learn to be ſententicr- 
and acute in their replies. As debauchery often cauſc; 
weakneſs and ſterility in the body, ſo the intemperance 1 
the tongue makes converſation empty and inſipid. Kg 
Agis, therefore, when a certain Athenian laughed at the 
Lacedzmonian ſhort ſwords and faid, The jugglers 2000 
ſwalloav them with eaſe upen the flage, anſwered in li 
Laconic way, And yet we can reach our enemies hearts 70 100 
them. Indeed, to me there ſeems to be ſomething in this 


LYCUKGUS 2 . 


nelſe manner of ſpeaking, which immediately reaches 
the object aimed) at, and forcibly ſtrikes the mind of chic 
hearer. Lycurgus himſelf was ſhort and ſententious in 
his diſcourſe, if we m ” judge by ſome of his anſwers 


which are recorded; that, for inſtance, concerning the 


conſtitution. When one adviſed him to eſtabliſh a popu- 


lur government in Lacedzmon, Go, ſaid he, and fir] 2 


pale a trial of it in thy own family. That again, con- 


cerning ſacrilices to the Deity, when he was aſked why | 
he appointed them ſo trifling and of fo little value, That 
we may never be in want, ſays he, of ſomething to offer 


- him, Once more , when they inquired of him, what fort 


of martial exercifes he allowed of, he anſwered, All, ex- 


„ thoſe in ohich you ſtretch * out your hands. Several 
ſuch dike 8 of his are ſaid to be taken from the 
'eiters which he wrote to his countrymen : as to their 


queſtion, * How ſhall we beſt guard againſt the invalion 


3 
« of an enemy? y continuing r poor, and not defiring in 


your p on⁰̈ to be one above ancch xr. And to the queſtion, 
wiether they ſhould encloſe Sparta with walls, That city ic 


well fortified which has a wall of men inflead of brick. 


W hether theſe and ſome other letters afcribed to hin! 
are genuine or not, is no eaſy matter to determine. 
How ever, that they hated long ſpeeches, the following 
apophthegms are a farther Proof. "Ki Leonidas ſaid to 
dne who difcourſed at an improper time about affairs of 
ſome concern, My friend, you ſoulil not talk 5 much to the 
purpoſe, of what it is not t9 the purp oe fo talk of. Charilaue, 
1 5 nephew of Lycurgus, being alked why luis uncle. had 
made fo few laws, anfwered, T > men 7 fexw curl few 
'arvs are ſufficient, © Bone people linding fault with Heca- 
us the fophiit, becauſe when ad: nitted to one of the 
1! oe je repaſts, He} aid nothing all the time, Archidamidas 
replied, Ile who knows how 70 e #ngws alfa when t9 
ſpeak, 
The manner of their repartces, which, as I ſaid, were 
-atoned with humour, may be gathered from theſe in- 
ances. When a troubleſome fellow was peſtering De- 
maratus with impertinent q. neſtions, and this in particular 
ſcveral times repeated, . Who is the beſt man in Sparta?” 
le anſwered, He that is leaſt like you. To ſome who 
were commending the Elcans for managing the Olympic 


97 "wy was the ſorm of demanding quarter in battle, 


H2 
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games with fo much joſtice and pro pricty, Ag aid, 


/ 


What great matler ig it, if the: Eleans do juſlice once in fit 
years? When a ſtranger was profeiling his regard fo 
Theopompus, and ſaying that his own countrymen calle 
him Philolucon (a lover © F the Lacedimonians), the kin 
anſwered lum, My good friend il vere much better, if the 
called you Philopol lites (a lover of your own countrymen | 


Plitonax, the jon of Paufanias, replied to an orator C 


Athens, who ſaid the Lacedæmonians had no learning, 
Tru, for we are the only people of Greece that have lau. 


20 ill of you. To one who aſled what number of wen 
there was in Sparta, Archidamidas ſaid, Euongb to bc; 


bad men at à dli ſtance.” 


Even when they indulged a vein of plcaſantry, one 


might perceive, that they would not uſe one unneceſſiry 
wat, nor Jet an exp? reſſion eſcape them that had not 
{ome ſenſe worth attending to. For one being aſked ts 
co and hear a perſon who imitated the night ingale to 
perfection, anſwered, I have heard the nightingale herjelt. 
Another ſaid, upon reading this epitaph, 


Victims of Mars, at Selinus they fell, 
Who-quench' d. the rage Of tyranny, 


« And they deſerved to fall, for, inſtead of muenchins ft. 
„they ſhould have let it 5 out.” A young man an: 
ſwered one that p. -omiſed him ſome game cocks that 
would ſtand their 1 Give me thoſe that will be Ie 
death of ober. Another ſeeing ſome people carried into 
the country in litters faid, May I never fit in any flac 
euhere I cannot riſe Lefore the axed This was the manne! 
of their apop! thegms : fo that it has been juſtly enough 
obſerved that the pi latynizem (to act the Laceda mo- 
nian) 1 is to be referred rather to the cxerciſes of the mind, 
than thoſe of the body: | 
Nor were poetry and muſic leſs cultivated among them, 
than a conciſe dignity of expreſſion. Their ſongs had 
ſpirit, which could rouſe the foul, and impel it in an 
enthuſiaſtic manner to action, The language was plain 
and manly, the ſubject ſerious and moral. For they con- 
ſiſted chic fly of the praiſes of heroes that had died for 
Sparta, or elſe of cxpreſſions of deteſtation for ſuc! 
wretchcs as had dechned the glorious opportunity, and 
rather choſe to drag on life in miſery and contempt 
Nor did they forget to expreſs an ambition for glo- 


3 


» 
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Clitable to their reſpective ages. OT ths it may not be 

Amiſs to give an inſtance. There were three c hoirs 0¹¹ 
their fe ſtivals, correſponding with the three ages of man. 
The old men began, | 5 


Once in battle bold we ſhone; 
the yo. mg men anf vered, 
"Try ns; our vigour is not gone 


and the boys concluded 
* Þ 5 


The palm remains for us alone, 
ideec, if we conſider with ſome attention ſuch of the 
-inecd emoman EDEN 20 are till © an, and get 1170 
thaſe airs which were played upon the flute when they. 
" 4 to battle, we mutt agree, that Ter! pand- r * @ id 
15 have very fitly joined valour and muile together. 
The former thus ſpeaks of Lacedzmon, 
There gleams the youth's bright falchion; there the muſz 
Lifts her ſweet voice; there awful Juſtice opes 
Her wide pavilion. 
And Pindar ſings, 
There 3 in grave council ſits the lige; 
There burns the youth” s reſiſtleſe r e 
'To hurl the aui ring lance; | 
| | The muſe with glory crowns their arms, 
| And Melody exerts her charms, 
= And Pleaſure leads the dance, 
' | Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike t. urn, 
| I 3 
| but their fil in muſic. For, as the Spartan poet ſays, 
A : | To ſWell the bold notes of the lyre, 
y Becomes the warrtor's loity fire. 
t | | 
; And the king always offered facritice to thi + muſes be- 
= tore a battle, putting his troops in mind, 1 ſuppole, of 
. their early education and of the judgment that would 
01 4 | PFerpander: was a poet and muſician too (as OD ok they ot 
2.0 „de times were in rencral), who added three firings to the harp, 
ach till then had but four, He flouriſhed ah out a hun dred and 
nd 5 evelty years after Homer. | 
pt. WE 7 Xenopon ſays, the king who commanded the amy, ſacrificed 
r 1% Jupiter and Minerva en the frontier of his! kingdom. Probably 


the Wiles were jo:ncd with Miner va the patroncls of { {cxence. : 


. 
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be pait upon them; as well as that thoſe divintics might 
Teach them to deſpiſe danger, while they ha ed ſore 
exploit fit for them to celebrate. | 
On thoſe occaſions * they relaxed the fe erity of their 
fc! -ipline, ed Rr their men to be curious in Abele 
their hair, and clegant in their arms and appar rel, While 
they expreſſed their alacrity, like ho Yrics fall of fire, and 
neighingz for the race. They let their hair, therefore, 
crow from their youth, but took more particular care, 4 
when they expected an action, to have it well combed and Y 
ſhining; remember! ang, a faying of Lycurgus, that a Lang. p 
head of hair made the handſume more graceful, and the uoly 
more terrible, The exerciſes, too, of the young men, 
during the campaigns, were more moderate, their dict 
not ſo hard, and their whole treatment more in. dulgent: 
ſo that they were the only people i in the world with whom 
military diſcipline wore, in time of war, a gentler face 
than uſual, When the army was drawn up, and the 
enemy near, the king ſacrificed a goat, and commanded 
them all to ſet garlands upon their heads, and the mufl— | 
cians to play. Caffor's march, while himſelf began the J 
" fean, which was the ſignal to advance. It was at once | 
a ſolemn and dreadful ſiglit, to fee them meaſuring their 
ſteps to the ſound of mutic, and without the leaſt diſorder 
in their ranks or tumult of ſpirits, moving forward cliccr- 
fully and compoſedly, with harmony, to battle. Neither 
fear nor raſineſs was likely to approve men ſo diſpoſed, ; 
poſſeſſed as they were of a firm e of mind, with 
courage and conſidence of ſucceſs, as under the conduct 
of heaven. When the king advanced againſt the enemy, 
| he had always with him ſome one that had been crowncd 
in the public games of Greece, And they tell us, that a 
_ Lacedzmonian, when large fums were offered lum on 


*The true reaſon of this was, in all probabili:y, that war might 
be leis burdenſome to them; for to render them bold and warlike 
was the reigning paſlion of their legiflator. Under this article we 
may add, that they were forbi aden to remain long encamped in the 
{ame place, as well to hinder their being furp rug, as that they 
might be more troubletc me to their encrtiucs, by waſting every col 
ner of their country. They were alſo forhicten to ſight the fame 
enemy often. They {lept all night in their armour ; but their out- 
guards were not allow ed their {ticlds, that, being unprovids d of de- 
fence, they might not dare to ſleep. In all expedit: ans they were 
careful in the performance of religious rites; and, after their even-“ 
ing meal was Ver, the ſoldiers ſung together hmm to their gods. 
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condition tnat he would not enter the Olympic liſts, re- 
fuſed them: having with much difficulty thrown his an- 
taconift, one put this queſtion to him, Spartan, what 
« will you get by this victory?“ He antwered with a 
ſmile, I. hall have the honour 1% fight fore ngſt in the ranks, 
before my prince. When they had routed the enemy, they 
continued the purſuit till they were aſſured of the victory: 
after that, they immediately defined; deeming it neither 
gencrous nor worthy of a Grecian, to deſtroy thoſe who 
made no farther reſiſtance. This was not only a proof 
of magnanimity, but of great ſervice to their cauſe, For 
when their adveriaries found that they killed fuch as flood 
it out, but ſparcd the fugitives, they concluded it was 
better to fly than to meet their fate upon the ſpot. 

Hippias the ſophiſt tells us, that Lycurgus himſelf was 
a man of great perſonal valour, and an experienced com- 
mander *. Philoſtephanus alfo efcribes to him the firſt 
diviſion ct the cavalry into troops of fifty, who were 
draven up in a ſquare body. But Demetrius the Phalerean 
ſays, that he never had any military employment, and 
that there was the proſoundeit peace imaginable when he 
eſtabliſhed the conſtitution of Sparta. His providing for 
a ceſſation of arms during the Olympic games, is likewiſe 
a mark of the humane and peaceable man. Some, how- 
ever, acquaint us, and, among the reſt, Hermippus, that 
Lycurgus at firſt had no communication with Iphitus; 
but coming that way, and happening to be a ſpectator, 
he heard behind him a human voice (as he thought) which 
exprefled ſome wonder and diſpleaſure that he did not put 
lis countrymen upon reſorting to ſo great an aſſembly. 
He turned round immediately, to diſcover whence the 
voice came, and as there was no man to be ſeen, concluded 
it was from heaven. He joined Iphitus, therefore; and 
wradering, along with him, the ceremonies of the feſtival, 
tendered it more magnificent and Rang... 
* * 1 a | | 
Ihe diſcipline of the Lacedemonians continued after 
tucy were arrived at years of maturity. For no man was 
at liberty to live as he pleaſed, the city being hke one 
great camp, where all had their ſtated allowance, and 
&new their public charge, each man concluding that he ava; 


* Xenophon, in his treatiſe of the Spartan commonwealth, ſays, 
Lycurgus brought military diſcipline to great perfection, and gives 
us a detail of his regulations aud improvements in the art of war; 

June of which 1 have mentioned in the foregoing note. 
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torn, mnt { Gr himſelf ; bot for his country. Hence, if they 
had no particular orders, they employ ed themſelves i by 
inſpecting the bo FB, and teaching them fometling ufefo! 
or in learning of thoſe that were older than th a en 
One of the greateſt privi} eges that Lycurgus procured his 
ntrymen, was, the enjhyment of leilure, the .conſe- 
quence of his forbidding them to exerciſe any mechanic 
trade, It was not worth their white to take great pains to 
raiſe a fortune, fnce riches there were of no account : and 
the Hlelotes, who tilled the wround, were anſwerable for th 
roduce aboye-mentio! ied, To this purpoſe we 3 4 
ory of a Lacedzmonian, who hap pe ning to be at Athens 
while the court ſat, 1 we as informed of a 8 who was fined 


4 


tor idleneſs; and when tlie poor fel! ow was returning 
hiome in great dejection, attended by h is condoling friends, 
he 2 d the company to ſh ow him the perſon that was 
cendeiricd for keeping up bis digniiy. So much bencath 
them 1 ICY. FC Sond all at. ention to mecha anic arts 8 all 
defire of riches! | 

_ Law-ſuits were baniſhed "IR m Lacedzmon with wo ney 

The Spartans knew ncither riches nor poverty, but pol- 
(elle d an equal competency, and had a cheap and eaſy 
way of ſupply ying their few wants. Hence, When th ey 

yere not engaged in war, their time was taken 2 with 
dancing, feaſting, hunting, or meeting to exercile, or 


* 
* 
1 


converſe. They went not to ma arket under thirty years 
of age *, ill that r necefiary conc erns bein ig manage ed by 
their deln and adopters. Nor was it reckoned a cre 


dit to the old to be ſeen ſauntering in the market-place e; 
it vas deemed more ſuitable for them to paſs great part 
of tlie day in the fchools of exerciſe, or places of conxer- 
ſation. Their diſcourſe ſeldom turn ed. upon money Or 
buſineſs or trade, but upon the pratte of the excellen it, or 
the contempt of the worthlefs; and the laſt was ex xprefied 
with that plcaſantry. and humour, which conveyed in- 
ſtruction and correction without cenmug to mtend | | 

Nor was Lycurgus himſelf immoderatcly ſevere in lis 
manner; Put, as Sofibius tells us, he dedicated a little 
itatue to the god of laugh ter, in each hall. He conſidered 


F This al'o is fail to ETA been the 2 age when they hegan to ſerve 
in the my. Put as they were obliged to forty Years ervice be- 
zore the the law exempted them from going into the field, I inclize 
10 the opinon of thole Writers who think that the military age 13 
not well alcertamed, 
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A TOE UNH OM Bette ie: then e fjaund 11 the 2 
„ Piligrattdas going with tome others ee nog 199d 
Le RING Gf Feria lieutenants, was allced W. iethe E. they 
une with a Pla! Hic commiſiion, or on their own account 


% hielt he auſw 880 . faceeſeful for the public ; Ul ae. 
accu, fan brſel ves. Agi toms, the mother of Bar- 
42s „ aſking ſome. At :nphipolitans that waited upon 
erat her haute, whether Braſidas died honourably and 
W ne a 28 tan; they greatly extolled his merit, and 
; 50 there was not tuch h a man left in Sparta: . hercupon | 
2h, " Ye Teplie d, Say not (6 my friends 3 for Braſidas «vas indeed 


an of benour, Zul Lace mon can boaſt o many. better 


f 711 2 t/ "Cot: he, 


The ſenate, as 7 ſaid W conſiſted at ſirſt of RE 
lat were athitants to Lycurgus in his great enterpriſe. 
Afterwards, to fill up any vacancy that might he apPen, lie 
ord I d the moit worthy man to be ſelected, of thoſe that 
ie full threeſcore years old. This was the moſt reſpe&- 
able diſpute in the world, and the eontel as truly glo- 
tus: for it was not who ſhould be fwilteſt among the 
tt, or ſtrongeſt of the ſtrong, but who was the w iſe! and 
bell among the good and wile. 115 who had the prefe- 
uc was tO bear this mark of it perior e xcellence through 
lie, this great authority, which put into his hands the 


* X:nophon fays, it was the cuſtom for the e/ hari to appoint 
rec officers, each of whom was to ſelect an hundred men, the beſt 


he © dd f. nd: and it was a PO! int of great em ulation to be one oft 


vil ke: :t CC hundred. 

+ Brat 8 Ig the 3 general, . the 1 
— a battle fought near Amphi polis, a town of Macedonia, on the 
a 1s of the Strymon, but loſt kis life in the action. Tu . 
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lives and honour of the citizens, and every other 3 important 
aflair. I'he manner of the clection was this: When the 
people were aſſembled, ſome perſons appointed for the 
purpoſe were ſhut up in a room ncar the place; where 
they could neither fee nor be ſeen, and only hear the 
ſhouts of the contituents* : for by them they decided this 
and moſt other affairs. Each candidate walked ſilently 
through the aſſembly, one after another accor ding to lot. 
Thoſe that were ſhut up had writing tables, in which 
| they ſet down in different columns the number and loud. 
neſs of the ſhouts, without knowing who they were for; 
only they marked them as firſt, ſecond, third, and ſo on, 
according to the number of competitors. He that had 
the moſt and loudeit acclamations, was declared duly 
clected. Then he was crowned with a garland, and went 
round to give thanks to the gods; a number of young 
men followed, Ariving which ſhould extol hi * moit, and 
the women celebrated his virtues. in their fongs, and 
bleſſed his worthy lte and conduct. Each of his relations 
offered him a repaſt, and their addieſs on the occaſion 
was, Sparta honeurs you cvith this collatun. When he 
had ſiniſhed the proceſſion, he went to the common table, 
and lived as before. Ouly two portions were ſet before 
him, one of which he carried away: and as all the wo- 
men related to him attended at the gates of the public 
Hall, he called her tor whom he had the greateſt efteem, 
and preſented her with the portion, ſaying. at the ſame 
time, That <ohich 7 received as a mark of ns. I give 
{9 you. Then ſne was conducted home with great ap- 
plauſe py the reſt of the women. 

Luycurgus likewiſe mage good regulations with reſpcet 
to burjals. In the firft place, to take away all ſuperit- 
tion, he ordered the dead to be buried in the city, and 
even permitted their monuments to be erected near the 
temples z acculioming the youth to ſuch fights from their 
infancy, that they might have no uncafineſs from them 
nor any horror for death, as if people were polluted with | 
the touch of a dead body; or with treading upon a grave. 
In the next Phe he ſuffered 1 to be buried with 


As this was a tumultuary and uncertain way of deciding who 
had the majority, they were often obliged to ſeparate the people 
and count the votes. Ariſtotle thinks that in ſuch a caſe perſons 
mould not offer theraſelves canditates, or ſolicit the office or employ- 
ment, but be called to it merely for their abilities and their merit 
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the corple, except he red cloth and the olive Tg es in 
which it was wrapt *. Nor would he ſuffer the relations to 
inſcribe « any names upon the tonibs, except of thoſe men 
that fell in battle, or thoſe women who died in ſome ſacred 
office, He fixed eleven days for the time of mourning : 
en the twelfth they were to put an end to it after offering 
{\crifice to Ceres. No part of life was left vacant and 
unimproved, but even with their neceſſary actions he in- 
terwove tlie praiſe of virtue and the contempt of vice; 
and hie ſo filled the city with living examples, that it was 
next to impollible, for perſons who had thele from their 
infancy before their eyes, not to be drawn and formed to 
honour. 5 
For the ſame reafon he would not permit all that e 
it, to go abroad and fee other countries, left they ſhould 
contract foreign manners, gain traces of a life of little 
diſcipline, and of a different. form of government. He 
forbade fl rangers too T to reſort to Sparta, who could not 
| vg a good reaion for their coming; ; not, as Thucydides 
„s, out of fear they ſhould imitate the conſlitution of 
t city, and make improvements in virtue, but leſt 
hey ſhoi u teach his own people ſome evil. For along 
with foreigners come new ſubjects of diſcourſe ; new 
2 produces new pin ions; and from theſe there 
Lee -Tarily ipring new pailions and deſires, winch, like 
ancords in muſic, would diſturb the eſtabliſled govern- 
ment. He, therefore, thouglit it more expedient tor the 
city to keep out of it corrupt cuſtoms and manners, than 
cen to prevent the introduction of a peſtilence. 
"Thus far, then, we can perecive no veſtiges of a dif. 
ezard to right and wrong, Which is the fault ſome peo- 
5 Ene with the laws > Ty curgue, allowing them well 


15 


17 
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lian tells us (J. vi. 8 6. d th at not all the citizens indiffcrently 
ele buried in the red cloth and olise leaves, but only ſuch as bad 
dittinguiſhed themſelves particularly in the ſield. 

3 He received with picaſure ſuch rangers as came and ſubmitted 
to his laws, and aſſigned them ſhares of land, which they could not 
elimnate. Indeed, the lots of all the citizens were unalicnable. _ 

t Xenophon, who was an eye-witneſs, unputes the changes i in the 
»partan ditcipline to ſoreign manners. But in fact they had a deeper 
root, When the J. aced; zmonians, inſtead of keeping to their laws- 
giver's injunction, only to deſend their own country, and to make 
10 conqueſts, carried their victorious arms over all Greece and into 
Aſia itſelf, then foreign gold and foreign manners came into Sparta, 
corrupted 'the ſimplicity of its Mann and at laſt overturnes: 
that . | | 
He 
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cnougu calculated to produce valour, but not to promise 
Juice. Perhaps it was the Cryptiaò, as they called it, 
or ambuſcade, it that was really one of this laiegiver's 
_ Jailitutions, as Ariſtotle ſays it was, which gave Plato ſo 
Pad an *mprefion both of Lyci curgia is and his laws. The 


governors of the youth ordered the ſhrewdelt of them tron 


time to time to difperſe themfelves in the country, pro- 


v.acd only With daggers and ſome nec eflary proviſions 


In the day: time tach lud themfelves, and . ted in the 


moſt private Places tacy could find, but at night had fal 
lied OUL It 0:01 


5 i 3 
„e roads and killed all the Hetates LEY COLLU 
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mect with. Nay, fometines by day, they fell upon them 
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nellan war, that the Spartans ſJectel iuch of them a; 


VELE ( Uieinguihed for their courage to the number ok 


two thouſand or more, declared them free, crowned them. 


24 * 


Wich ga riands, and conducted them to the temples of the 
gods: ; but ſoon: after. they all dilappeared-2 : and no on-, 
Coul d, either then or linee, give account in what manner 
they were r Geer ed. An rittotle particularly ſays, that the 

: 28 2 er 3 eted 5 heir Nr 5 . 
epbari, a ſoon as they were invented la their Oihce, de- 


. 5 5 
cared war againſt the Helotes, that they might be maſla- 


2. a IP 0 N r 2414 ' 
cred under Ore! -CHCE of ! la. In Oele relpects they treated 


8 1 he cruelty of the Lacedæmonians towards the Helotes, is fre- 
quently poken of, aud generally de cried by all authors; though 
Plutarch, who was a great admirer of the Spartans,. endeavours to 
paliiate it as much as may be. Theſe poor wreiches were marked 
out for flayes in their dreſs, their geſture, and, in ſhort, in every thing, 
Ty wore dog-ſkin bonnets and the ep-ſin veſts; they were forbic- 
den to learn any Lberz! art, or to perform any act worthy of the'r 
n lers. Once a Gay they received a certain number of flripes, for 
tcar t}, T3) ſhould 8 Mere Naves:; 7 and, O crown all, they were 
liable to this cyypiir, which was ſure to be executed on all fuch as 
Toke, looked, or walked uk freemen; a cruel and unneectiury 
pedient, and unworthy of à virtuous people. he eln, indeed, 
declared War againſt them. Againſt whom ? Way, agaiuit Poor 
nak u flaves, Who tilled their lands, arefled their food, and did all 
thoſe offices fot them, which they were too proud to do tor then 
ielvcs. Plutarch, according to cuſtom, endeavours to rlace. all this 
eruelty tar lower then the -times of Lycurgus, and aljeges that it 
was introduced on 4ccount of the He/otes joining with the Iviefienians 
after a terrible earthquake, that happened about 467 years before 
the birth of Chriſt, whereby a great part of J.acedamon was over 
thiown, and m hit abovc twenty th ouJand | purtans periſhed, 
Bui lian tells us expreſsly (Hiſt. Var. I ii.), that it as the cm- 
mon cpinion in Greece, that this ver y carihquoke was a judgment 


from heaven upon tlie Spartans for treating theſe Hul with loch 
mhumani an 
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them with great mhumanmty's ſometimes they made them 
(trink till they Were wozicated, and 19 that condition ed 
them into tt: e public halls, to ſhow the young men what 
14 3 
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Grankenn els v. 48. ney ordered them too ty ing mean 
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{oncs, and. to dance .rdiculous dances, but not to m eddle 
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lat were genteel and grac * J. Thus they tell 
se tlat when the Thiebans afterw ads invaded- Laconia ts 


took a. great number. of the Helotes prifonecrs, tliey 
orgored them to ſing the odes of Terpancer, Aleman, or 
Spendon the Laceda emouian, but ey exculed -themnfelves,. 

char that it was forbidden by their maſters. Thoſe: 
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lat a freeman in Sparta was moſt 
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L al q preſerve itſelf, 
then, as Plato 4 nh of the Deity, that he rejutced when ks 


had created. the world, aid giveu it its ürſt motion; fo 
Lucurgus Was c 8 0 Arwed w ih "the (2 b zeauty To IFreatne!s of 
yy <5 CD 


his political eftablif ument, When he {as it exemplified. 


mn Tact and move eee It due order. He W. as nent 5 


to make it immortal, ſo far ae hun, an wifdom could effect 
and to deliver it down unch: anged to che lateſt times. 

this purpofe he aſſeinbled all the people, and told 
them, the proviſions he had already made = the fate 
Were NEC laflʒicient for virtue Ind happineſs, but. the 
Ercatelt and moſt important matter was ſtill behind, which 
0 could not diſcloſe to them til he had conſulted the 
oracle; that they mult therefore inviolably obſerve his 
laws, Wikliout: altering auy thing T7 them, lll he re. 
turned from Delphi; and then he would acquaint them 
with the pleaſure of Apollo. When they had all promiſed 
to do o, and deſired hun to ſet for ward, | he took an. oath 


of the k; 


kings 5 and icuators, and atterwards of all the citi- 
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ens, that they would abide by the preſent eſtabliſhment 


till Lycurgus came back, He then took his journey to 


Delphi. 
When he arrived there, he offered ſacrifice to the gods, 
and conſulted the oracle; whether his laws were ſuſicient 
to promote virtue, and ſecure the happineſs of the ſtate, 
Apollo anſwered, that the laws were excellent, and that 
the city which kept to the conſtitution he had eſtabli ſhed 
would be the ol clo! ious in the world. This oracle 
Lycurgus to Ok down i in writing, and ſent it to Sparta, 
He then Gflered another ſacrifice, and embraced his 
| friends and his fon, determined never to rcleate his citi. 
zens from their cath, but voluntarily there to put a Period 
to his life“; when he was yet of an age when life Was not 
a burden, when death was not delir «ble, and. while he was 
not unhappy in any one circumſtance. He, therefore, 
deftroved himſelf b y abſtaining fr * food, peria ade that 
the very death of lawgivers thou! ld have its ute, and t telr 
cxit, ſo far from being infignificant, have It ſhare of Mit- 
tue to be conadered as a great a Aion. Fo him indeed 
whole performances were ſo Mutig Us, the concluion 
life was the crown of ha ap; pineſs, and Eis 
guardian of thoſe invaluable bleſſings he had 
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countrymen through. Ute, 48 they EY Ve an oath het | 


to depart from Kay clabiſiment till his return. Nor was 
he deceived in His expectations. Sparta continued ſupe- 
rior to the ret f Greece both in its government at ome 


and reputation abroad, ſo long as it retained the inſtitu- 


tion of Lycurgus; and this it did during the ſpace of hve 


Eundred years, and the reign of fourteen ſuccelive kings 
down to Agis the fon ef Archidamus. As for the ap- 
| pointment of the ephori, it was fo far from weakening the 
conſtitution, that it gave it additional Meer and the ugh 
it ſeemed te be ef bliſhed in favour of the people, iT 
ſtrengthened the ariftucracy. 

But in the reign of Agis money found its way into 
Sparta, and with money came its inſeparable We n 
avarice. This was by means of Lyſander ; ; Who, though 


* Yet Lucian 55 that Lycurgus died at the age of 25. 


+ After all this pompous account, Plutarch himſelf hs | 
that authors arc not well agreed, "i and where this great man 


died. That he ſtarved himſelf is improbable; but that he returned 
no more to his country, ſeems to be perfectly agreeable to his man- 
Her of acking, as well as to the current of hiſtory. 

| 2 


himſclf incapable of being corrupted by money, filled 


his country with the love of it and with luxury,tov., He 
brought both gold and fiiver from the wars“, and thereby 
broke through the laws of Lycurgus. While theſe were 


in force, Sparta was not ſo much under the politic] regu- 


lations bf a commonwealth, as the ſtrict rules. of a philo- 


1. 
ſophic life: and as the poets feign of Hercules, that only 
with a club and lion's Kin he travelled over the world, 
clearing it of lawleſs ruffians and cruel tyrants; ſo the 


I 


Lacedæmonians with a piece of + parchment and coarſe. 


e 
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coat kept Greece in a voluntary obedience, deſtroyed 


uſurpation and tyranny in the ſtates, put an end to wars, 
and laid ſeditions afſceep, very often without either fhield 


Ca 


or lance, and only by ſending one ambaſſador; to whoſe 


10 


* 


directions all parties concerned immediately ſubmitted. 


— 


Thus bees, when their prince appears, cumpoſe their 


quarrels and unite in one ſwarm. So much did uſtice 
and good government prevail in that Rate, tliat J ein ſur- 


4A 


priſed at thoſe who ſay, the Lacedemonians knew indeed 


how to obey, but not how to govern ; and on this Occa- 
on quote the ſaying of king Theopompus, ho, When 


Cc ne told him, that Aria was. preferved Ly { Pe ge adni- 


tration of its kings, rephed, Nay, rate Ly the codience 
F their. ſubjeas,-- It is certain that people will not (cone 


lie ſent to Sparta many rich ſpoils and 490 taicts of ſilver, The 
coming of this huge maſs of wealtu created great diſputes at Sparta. 
Many celebrated Lylander's praiſes, and rcjo:ced exceedinoly at this 


* RNenophon acquaints us, that when Lyſander had taken Athens, 


good fortune, as they called it; others, who were better acquairied 
with the nature of things, and with their conſtitution, were of quite. 
another opinion: they looked non the receipt of this treofue as 


au open violation of the laws of Lycurgus; and they expreſicd their 
zpprehenfions loudly, that, in proceis of time, they might, by a 
change in their manners, pay infinitely more for this money thai it 
Was worth, Ihe event juſtified their fears. | 


+ This was the c, the nature and uſe of which Plutarch ex- 


Flains in the life of Lyſander. He tells us, that when the mogittrates 
gave their cemnulſſion to anyadmiral or general, they took two round 
Pieces of wood, both exactly equal in breadth and. thickneſs (Thr- 


cyudes adds, that they were finooth and long); one they kept them» . 
IcJves, the other was delivercd to their e leer. When the y had any 


thing of moment, which they would fecretly convey to him, they 
cut a long narrow ſcroll of parchment. ani rolling it about their 


Own ſtaff, one fold clofe upon another, they wrote their bulneſs on 


it: when they had wrote what they had to ſay, they took ofi the 


parchment, and ſent it to the general; and he arg hinz it to his 
own ſtaff, the characters which before were confuſed and unintel- 


ligible, appeared then very plainly. 
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tinue pllaut to thoſe who know not how to co! ay Hut 
it is the part of a good governor to teach obedience. II. 
who. knows how to lead well, is ſure to be well f ollowetd : 
and as it is by the art of horſemanf hip that a horſe is made 
gentle 7 and tractable, ſo it is by the abilities of him that 
Hills the throne that the people become ductile and 7870 
miſſive. Such was the conduct of the Lacedæ moni. 
that people did not only endure, but even defired to be 
their jubjecs. They alked not of them, cither Thins, 
Money If troops, but only a Spartan general. When 
they had received him, they t reated him with the greateſt 
honour and reſpect: fo Ctpous was revered by ti 
e Braſidas by the Chalcidians, Lyf fander, . Call- 
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and ſuch as theſe, wherever they came, Wore called ma- 
derators and Feber = Both of the ma 
ne rr TEE 
i T5 v9 aud 2 1 a IFiA it! lf V COR Aeled 48 4 4 10 100! () GllCls 
Piney, where the beauty of like ane political order were 
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Lang.t 1 che & mn Ot Per tection. Tlence cr. atonic 118 {6 ems 
bs” . Fo £ 41 5 
facetiouſly envaghto habe ſaie d, that- he 0 
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e would order the 
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Ei: INS 76 > - F tt, „ i 2 5 
C1 70 pref Ae in game fs as their FAri: Proving 5: ug 
ihe . to be leuten, if the 2th ers diu aniſy. 1 8 
This was tpoken in jeſt: but Antiſthencs, one of t 
'y ; IF 4-5 9 = f * 2 " 7 1) 4 tf tho Ante 5 
1ChOlars OL Socra 55 ſaid 41 nOre:ICVIQUIHY }. OT the 4 hebans, 
when be faw them pluming themſclves upon ther fuccet; 
at Leuctra, They Tere juſt like 0 HIan 3 /chool bnys Ay efuicln 
that they ha 5 their meer. 7 


It was not, however, the princ ipal leſign of 1. Feurgus, 


- 


that his city ſnould govern many We pee but he . Cu 
ts pappiney, like that of a pris te man, as fe wing {rom 
e and elf confijtenty - he x net aan ſo ordered ar d dit. 
poſed it, that by the freed: om and ſobriety of its inhabi— 
tants, and their having a ſufficiency within thenitles, 


. 


its continuance might be the more fecure, Plato, Digenius, 


Zeno, and other writers ypon governments have taken 
Lycurgus for their model; and theſe have attamed great 


praiſe, though the ey tft. only an idea of ſomething Gel 
Wh Becauſe the teachers hovld be anfwerable for os faults of their 
| * Une pleaſantry of the ob tion ſeems to be this, hat as 


22 Lacedemon! ans ule d to on 11h the parents Or ado ters of thoſe 


ve people that behaved amiſs; now that they were the in{truc- 


tors ot other nations, they ſhould ſuffer for their laults, Þryan 5 
J.atin text has it, that this Lacedæmonians foould bout theme But 
there is no joke in thats 
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triumph to the friends of Euripid 08, that the ſame thing 
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lent. Yet he who, not in idea and in wor ls but in fact, 


produced a moſt inimitable form of government, and by 


thowing a whole city of philctophers K, confcunded thole 
who im AgINC that the ſo much talked of ſtrictneſs of a 
philofophic I fe is in: practicable”; ; he, I ſay, ſtauds in the. 
Fan of. wlory far before the founders of all the other 
Grecian ſtates f. Therefore Ariſtotle is of opinion, that 
the honours paid Fra: in Lacedæmion were far beucath lis 
merit. Vet thoſe honou: * were very great; tor he has a 
temple there, and they ofter him a yearly racrif ce, a8 A 
ed, It is allo ſaid, that w nen, his remams were brot cht 
hon „bis tomb was ſtruck with lightning: a feal of di 
xinity which no other man, however enen; has 3 | 
exe Pe Euripides, who died and was buried at Arethuſa in 
Nacedonia. This was matter of great fatisfaction and 
1d befal him after death, witch had former] 1 U Kg 
Ree to the molt venerable of men, and the molt favoured 
of heaven. Some fay, Lycurgus died at Cirrha; but Als 
pollothemis will have it, that he was brought to "Ki and. 
died there; and 7 and Ariſtoxenus write, that he 
ended his days in Crete; nay, Ariſtoxenus adds, that the 


Cretaus ſhow his tomb at Pergamia, near the bv Sh road. 


Ve are told, he left an only {on named Autiorus: and as 
lie died without iffue, the family was extinct, His friends 

and relations obſerved his anniverſary, which ſubſiſted 
FF naty ages, and the days on which they met for that 
purpoſe they called 4 yeurgid . Ariſtocrates, the ſon. of 
Hipparchus, relates, that the friends of Lycurgus, with 


whon t he {ojourned, and at laft died in Crete; burned his 


I, at his requeit, threw his aſhes into the "I 


Pl nus lie guarded el che po oftih! tity ot his remains be— 


DUY 5 and 


% 


Att ſtotle and Plato d. lor in this fc om Plutarch. ven Poly- 
bus, Who was ſo great an admirer of the Spärtan government, al- 
1095, that , thongh the S partans, conitidered as in dividuals, were wiſe: 

nd virtuous, yer n their collecuve capacity they paid but little IC « 


var to nujtice and moderation. 


19250 Solon, though a perſon of a diff. rent temper, Was no leſs dihn. 
eſted' th an L ycurgus. He Kttled the Athenian commonwealth, 
ale the ovetcigut) when offered him, travejied io avoid the im- 
Fortunitics of his countrymen, oppotcd tyranny in his old age, and 
q hen he lound h1s oppofition vain, went into voluntary exile. Ly- 
UTE and Solon were both grout men; but the former had the 
cronger, the latter the milder genius; a effects of which «ppeared 


in the cargaonweak hs they lounds 4. 
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they ſhoud then think themſelves releafed from their 


bath, on the pretence that he was returned, and make 
innovations in the government. This is what we had te 


ſay of Lycurgus. 


NUM A. 


| HERE is lkewiſe a great diverſity amongft hiſto- 


rians about the time in which king Numa lived, though 
ſome families ſeem to trace their genealogy up to him 
with ſuffcient accuracy. However, a certain writer called 
Clodius, in his emendations of chronology, affirms, that 
tbe ancient archives were deſtroyed when Rome was ſacked 
by the Gauls: and that thoſe which are now ſhown as 
ſuch, were forged in favour of ſome perſons who wanted 
to ſtretch their lineage far back, and to deduce it from 


the moſt illuſtrious houſes. Some ſay, that Numa was 
the ſcholar of Pythagoras “; but others contend, that 


he was unacquainted with the Grecian literature, either 


alleging, that his own genius was ſufficient to conduct 
him to excellence, or that he was inſtructed by ſome bar- 
berian philoſopher ſuperior to Pythagoras. Some, again, 


_ affirm, that Pythagoras of Samos flouriſhed about five ge- 
nerations below the times of Numa: but that Pythagoras 


the Spartan, who won the prize at the Olympic race in 


the ſixteenth Olympiad (about the third year of which it 
was that Numa came to the throne), travelling into Italy, 


became acquainted with that prince, and aſſiſted him in re- 
gulating the government. Hence many Spartan cuſtoms, 
taught by Pythagoras, were intermixed with the Roman.“ 


But this mixture might have another. cauſe, as Numa was 


of Sabine extraction, and the Sabines declare themſelves 


to have been a Lacedzmonian colony T. Tt is difficult, 


Pythagoras the philoſopher went not into Italy till the reign of 
the elder Tarquin, which was in the fifty-ficſt Olympiad, and four 


_ generations (as Dionytius of Halicarnaſſus tells us) after Numa. _ 

+ The ſame Dionyſius informs us, that he found in the hiſtory of 
the Sabines, that, while Lycurgus was guardian to his nephew Euro- 
mus (Charilaus it ſnould be), ſome of the Lacedæmonians, unable 
to endure the ſeverity of his laws, fled into Italy, and ſettled firlt at 
Pometia; from whence ſeveral of them removed into the country ol 


ing brought back to Sparta by the Lacedzmonians, left. 
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oy 


l. we er, to adjuſt the times exuétiy, partic wg thoſe 
that are 91 1 Gittinguiſhed wit! 1 ny Naines of t] th e Cly It. pic 

CONGUEFOTS.; oi 8 we are te i, Hippias, the J. lean, 
made a collection at à late p£ etiod, without ſufficient 


vouchers. We hail now- rote wh at we have met with 
A rom ark able CONC cerniing Numa, bez Fl; ming from that 


in of time v ft ich is moſt ſuitable to cur Fart Oe. 
It was iu the thirty-ſeventh year from tlie building of 
1 


Rome; and of the Fei a of Romulus, on the ferenth of 
the month ot July | (v. nich day is now called Neu Cnpro- 
ne}, when that. prince went out of the eity to offer a 
eum facrffice at a place called the Goa?'s- Laas, in the 
pretel ce of the ſcnate and great part of the peop! 0. Sud- 
denly there happened a great ; alteration in the. _ and 
the clouds bu! ſt in a ſtorm of wind and hail. Ihe reſt 


of the aſſembly were truck with terror, and Nod, but Ro-. 
1 


mulus dilappeared, and could not be found either alive : 


or dead, Upon this, the ſenators fell under a violent 
ſu{picion, 4 and a report was propagated againſt them a- 
mong the pzople, that havi: ng long been weary. of the 


yoke of kingly government, and defirous to get the 


power into their own hands, they had murdered the king. 
Particularly as he had treated them for ſome titne in an 
arbitrary and impericus manner. But they found means 
t» obviate this ſuſpicion, by paying divine honours to 
Romulus, as a perſon that had bcen privileged from the 


fate of other mortals, and was only removed to a hap- 


pier ſcene, Moreover, Proculus, a man of high rank, 


made oath that he faw Romulus carried up to heaven in 
complete armour, and heard a voice commanding that he ; 


ſhould be called Quirinus. 

Freſh diturbances and tumults als in the city about 
the election of a new king, the later inhabitants being 
not yet thoroughly incorporated with tlie firſt, the com- 
monalty fluctuating and unſettled in itſelf, eg the. pa- 
tricians full of animoſity and jealouſics of cach other. 

” indeed, agreed that a king ſhould be appointed, but 
they di ifered and debated, not only about the Per ſon to 
be W upon, but from which of the two rations he 
{bo ald! be elected. For neither could they who with Ro- 


the Sabines, and, un! iting with that people, taught them their cu- 
ltoms; particularly thoſe re Jating to the cenduct cf war, to forti: 
tu de. patience, and a frugal and 5 manner of living. his 


colony, then, ſettled in Italy x20 years before the birth of Shani 
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mulus built the city, endure, that the 9 TIPS „Who had 
been admitted citizens, and obtained a fhare of the lauds 
ſhould attempt to command thoſe from wiom they hat re- 


ceived ſuch privileges ; „ nor yet could the Sabines depart 


from their claim of giving a king in their turn to Rom e, 


having this god argument in *theit favour, that, upon 
the death of T atius, they had fuffercd Romulus Peace: ibly 
to enjoy the ding without a colleague. It was allo to 


be conſidercd, that they did not came as inferiors to join 


a ſuperior people, but by their raak and number added 


ſtreugth and dignity to the city that reccived them. 
Theſe were the a arguments on wich they founded the! ir 
claims. Leſt this diſpute ſhould p Yroduce an utter cou! 


* 4 4 BY 


ſion, wht it there was no king, nor any ſteerfſman at the 


helm, the ſenators made an order on the hundred and 
fifty members W n their body , ſhould cach, 


in their turns, be attired in the robes of ſtate; in the 
room of Ont "rinuss; offer the ſtated ſacrifices to the g 80 ode, 

and ditpatcn the whole public buſineſs, fix hours it 1 the 
„Gay, and fix hours at night. This diſtribution of time, 
ſeemed well contrived, in point of equality amongſt the 
regents, and the change of power from hand to hand 4, 
preveated its being obnoxious to the people, who ſaw tho 
ſame perſon, in one day and one night, reduced from a 
king to a private man. This vecabional adminiſtration 
the Romans call an Inlerregnuin. 

But though the matter was 8 in this moder- 
and popular way, the ſenators could nat efea ape the 
ſpicions and. complaints of the people, that they wer? 
changing the government into an oligarchy, and, as they 
had the direction of all aflairs in their hands „ Were un- 
willing to have a king. At laſt it was agreed between 
the two parties, that one nation ſhauld chooſe a King out 

of the whole body of the other. This was confid tered 38 


2 — 


According to our author, in the life of Romulus, the number 
of the ſenators Was 200, Indeed, Dionyſius fays, that writers dit 
fered in this partie Har, ſame aſfirming, that Too ſenitors wore at: 
ded to the or: vin number, upon the union of the Sabines with s 
Romans; and others, that only 50- were added. LIVE. gives t. 
moſt probable account of the manner of the [aterregny . 
| Nators, he ſays, divid-d themſelves into decufies or. tens. lief 


decurics drew lots which ſhould g govern Hiiſt; and the decury- ti» 


V hoſe lot it fell, enjoyed the ſapre me au: hority for ive days; vet, 
in ſt IC: h 4 manner, that One PCT. {on G1 115 oy the goV ET! ming dect / 
had the cnbgis of fovercigrty at @ time, | 
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ze beſt means of 28 ing a top to the preſent e 
And of rnfoicdic tne king wit h an afleétion for both - 
8 arties, ſince he would be gracious to + becaute they 
ad elected him, ane to thole as his kindred and country 
men. The Sabines Iecaving the Romans to their option, 
* preferred a 82 bine ki ing of their own electing, to a 
Roman choſen by the ING ines. Conulting, therefore, 


among themſelves *, they uxed upon Numa. Pom; pilius, 


i Sabine, who was not of the number of thoſe that had 
migrated to Rome, but ſo celebrated for virtue, that the 
Gabjnes received the nomination even With greater ap- 
plauſe than the R omans them lelves. When they had ac- 
guainted the people with ther reſolution, they fent the 
moſt eminent perfonages of both nations ambaſſadors, 
toe! itreat him to come and take by him the govern- 
ment. ; 

Numa was of Cures, a conſiderable city of the Sabines, 
from which the Romans, together with. the incorporated.” 
Sabines, took the name of © Quiritis. He was the fon of 
a perſon of diſtinction n amed Þ Pomponius, and the y oungeſt 


of four brothers. It ſcerned to be by the direction of the Fo 
Jod, that he was born the twenty-firft of April, the ſame 


1 
, 4h; 


t Rome was ſounded by Romulus. His m ind was 
natur: 


iy di: poſed to virtue; and he ſtill farther ſubducd it 


—— 


by: diſc in e, patience, and plu! oſephy; not only pur— 


Eing it the groffer and more infamous paſſions, but even 


of that 1 and rapaciouſnets which-was reckoned 


honourable eee the Ladd, perſuaded that true 
D. y Li 


tortitude confifts in the Gras elit of appetites by reafon. 
ay this account, bet baniſhed all luxury and ſplendour from 


; houſe. ; ; and both the citizens and ſtrangers found. in 
3 


His a faithful counſellor, and an upright | JL hh ge. As for 


his hours of leifure, he ſpent them not in the Purſuits of 
deaf ure, or ſchemes © {pre Ht, but in the worſhip of the 


1 
1 
8988, and in ratio zal 1 inquikics into their naturé, an d their 
Power. His name became at length ſo illuſ rious, that 


Latius, who was the aftociate of Romulus in the king- 
dom, ha 0 an only daus -hter named J. atia, beſtow cd her 


* The ut rex, for the time bei ing, ha wing ſummoned the peo- : 
Pie „ddr ſſed the m thus: Romans, ele ct youriclves a king; the 

* ſenate give their conſent; ang. if you chooſ- a prince 40ithy to 
* luccecd Romulus, the ſenate will cou frm your cho: we he 
people were ſo well pleaſed with this condeſcenſton ot " e 6 nate, 
tlat they remitted the choice to thenz 1. 
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| upon him. He was not, ee ſo much elated with: 


this match as to remove to the court of his father-in la, 
but continued in the country of the Sabines, paytag hi: 


attentions to his own father, who was now grown old. 


'Fatia was partaker of his retirement, and preferred the 
calin enjoyment of life with her huſhand in Privacy. © 
the honours and diſt in tion in which ſhe mighit have el 


with her father at Rome. Thirtcen years after their 


marriage ſhe died. 

N. ama then left the ſociety of the ety; FEY. paſſed 1 115 
time 1a wandering about alone in the ſacred groves and 
m_— in the molt retired and olftary Placcs. Hence 55 2 
| repork concermng the goddeſs Egeria chiefly took i 
riſe &; and it was believed that it was not from any in. 
ward ſorrow or melancholy turn that he avoided human 
_ converſation, but from his being admitted to that which 
was more venerable and excetle: nt, from the honcur he had 
of a familiar intercourſe with a divinity that ovcd e 

which led him to happineſs and knowledge more tha: 
mo tal. It is obvious enough, how much this 8 
many of the at acient ſtories Foce ved and delivered dow? 


by the Phrygians of Atys+, the Bythenians of Herodotus, 


1d the Arcadians of L. ad;ymion ; to whom might hs | 


added many others, who were thought to have Sow to 
luperior felicity, and to be bel oved in an extraordinar 

manner by the gods. And, indeed, it is rational ch 1 
to ſuppoſe, that the deity wand not Place his affection 
upon horſes or birds, but rather upon human beings, emi- 


, Numa“ inclination to ſolitude, and his cuſtom of retiring into 
the ſecret places of the foreſt of Aricia, gave rife to ſeveral popu at 
opinions. Some believed, that the nymph Egerla herſelf dictate 
to him the las, both civil and religious. which he eftablithed, 
And, indeed, he do 'clared jo hinicit, in order to procuu we a divine 
ſanction to them, But, as no great man is without aſperions, o- 
thers have thought, that, under this affected puſſion for woods ant 
Caves, was concealed another. more real aud leſs chaite, Hhis gave 
occation to that farcaſm of Juvenal, in 5 aking of the grove on 
Egerla (Sat. i, er. 1 | 

Hic uvi nocturnæ Nume conſititucbat ami. 

Ovid U = that to remove her grief for the loſs oi Numa, Diana 
changed her into a fountain which ftill bears her name. Metam, 
3 | 

+ Atys was Lid to be beloved by the goddeſs Cybele, and Endy- 
mion by Diana; but we believe there is no where elle any mention 
inade of this Herodotus, or Rhogotus, as Dacier from his manu- 
leript calls him. 


r 
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nently diſtinguiſhed by virtue; and that he neither diſlikes 
nor diſdains to hold converſation with 2 man of wiſlon 
and piety. But that a divinity ſhould be captivated with 
the external beauty of any human body, 1s irrational to 


believe, The Egyptians, indeed, make a diſtinction in 


this caſe, which they think not an abſurd one, that it is 


not impoſſible for a woman to be impregnated by the ap- | 


proach of ſome divine ſpirit; but that a man can have 
no corporeal intercourſe with a goddefs. But they do not, 


however, coniider that a mixture, be it of what fort it 


may, equally communicates its being. In ſhort, the re- 
rard which the gods have for men, though, like a hu- 
man paſſion, 1t be called love, muſt be employed in form- 


ing their manners, and raifing them to higher degrees 
of virtue. In this ſenſe we may admit the aflertion of the 


poets, that Phorbas *, Hyacinthus, and Admetus, were 


beloved by Apollo; and that Hippolytus, the Sicyonian, 
was equally in his favour; ſo that whenever he failed 
from Cirrha to Sicyon, the prieſteſs, to ſignify Apollo's 


ſalisfaction, repeated this heroic verſe: | 


He comes, again the much-loved hero comes. 


It is alſo fabled, that Pan was in love with Pindar +, on 
ccount of his poetry; and that Archilochus and Heſiod g, 


* Phorhas was the ſon of 'Triopas, king of Argos. He delivered 
he Rhodians from a prodigious number of ſcrpents that infeited 
their. iſland, and particularly from one furious dragon, that had 
devoured a great many people. He was, therefore, ſuppoſed to be 
denr to Apollo, who had flain the Python. After his death he was 
placed in the heavens, with the dragon he had deſtroyed, in the 
conſtellation Ophiucus, or Surpentar ius. lh EE ny fs 

Hlyacintkus was the ſon of Amyclas, ſounder of the city of Amy» 
Ci, near Sparta, He was beloved by Apollo and ws 1 Lhe, and 
was killed in a fit of jealouſy by the latter, who, with a puff of 
wind, cauſed a quoit thrown by Apollo to fall upon his head, He 
was changed into a flower which bears his name. Jide Pauſan. dg 
Laconic, I. iii. et Ovid. Metam. 1. x. fab. 5. | D 5 

Admetus was the fon of Pheres, king of Theſſaly. It is ſaid that 
Apollo kept his ſheep. | 5 „ Ne: . 

7 Pindar had a particular devotion for the god Pan, and there- 
fore took up his abode near the temple of Rhea and Pan. He com- 
poſed the hymns which the Theban virgins ſung on the feſtival of 


that deity ; and, it is ſaid, he had the happineſs to hear Pan him 


ſolf linging one of his odes. 1 | | 
I. Archilochus was flain by a ſoldier of Naxos, who was obliged 
by the prieſteſs of Apollo to make expiation for having killed a man 


contecrated to the muſes — As for Heſiod, the Orchomenians, a 
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aſter their death, were honoured by the hee venl; powers 
for the ſame reaſon. Sophoelcs, too (as the ſtory goes) 
was bleſſed in his life-time with the converſation of the 
god /Eſculapms, of which many proofs full remain; aud 
another deity procured him burial ß. Now, if we admit 
that theſe were fo highly favoured, ſhall we deny tha! 
Zaleucus , Minos, Zoroafter, Numa, and Lycurgus, 
kings and lawgivers, were happy in the fame reſpect !? 
Nay, rather, we ſhall think, that the gods might ſeri— 
ouſly converſe with fuch excellent perfons as theſe, to 
inſtruct and encourage them in their great attempts; 
whereas, it they indulged poets and muſicians in the 
ſame grace, it muſt be by way of diverſion. To ſuch as 
are of another opinion, I ſhall ſar, however, with Þac- 
chylides, The way is broad. For it is no unplaufi blo 
account of the matter which others give, when they tell 
us, that Lycurgus, Numa, and other great men, finding; 
their people difficult to manage, and alterations to be 
made in their ſeveral governments, pretended. commit 
ſions from heaven, v which were falutary, at lcaft to tho 7 
for whom they were invented. 

Numa was now in his forticth year, when ambaſſador; 
came from Rome to make lym an offer of the kingdom. 
The ſpeakers were Proculus and Veleſas, whom the 
people before had caſt their eyes mon for the royal 
dignity, the Romans being attac bed to Proculus , and. the 
ty abincs to Veleſus. As they imagined that Numa would 
gladly embrace his good fortune, "they 1 aade but a ſhort 
Recke They found it, however, no caſy matter to per— 
ſuade him, but were obliged to make uſe of much entreat y 
to draw him from that peaceful retreat he was ſo fond of, 
to the government of a city born, as it were, and brought 
up in war. In the preſence, therefore, of his father, and 


one of his kinſmen, named Marcius, he gave them this 


people of Pcrotia, being terribly afliQed by a plague, were 1 ed 
phy the oracle to remove the bones of that poct, from Naupactus in 
Atolia, into their country, - 

- *. Sophocles died at Athens, while Lyfander was carrying on the 
nege of the city; and Bacchus is faid to have ap peared to the! Sper— 
tan general in a dream, and ordered hun to permit the new Alhe- 
nian Fyren to be buried at Decelca. 


+ Zaleucus Fa ve Jaws to the Locrians in Magna Gracia; Zoro- 1 


aſter, one of the mavi, and king of the Bactrians, to his own ſubs 
jects, and Minos to the people of Crete. 


— 
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anforer 2 ““ Erery ch ance of human lile has its dangers 


Cy 


6% 


6 
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n 
but when a nian has a ſuſſici n for e * thin Lg an 4 


there is nothing in his br clent flituation to be com- 


has that of certainty, to experience another as ve 


pf ined of, what but madneſs can lad him from his 


uſual tract of lite, wich, if it has no other advantage, 
doubtful and unknown? But the dangers. that ad 
this govern! nent are beyond an uncertainty, if vr- 
may form a judgment from the fortunes of 2 
„ho laboured under the ſuſpicion of taking off Patiu 


ALU 


Bis colleague, and was W hn to have Toft 1 his OW! 


life with equal injuſtice. et Romulus is celebrated 
as 3 perfor of divine origin, as fupern aturally nou- 


rithed, when an infant, and moſt wonderfully pre- 


ſerved. For my part, I am only of. mortal race, and 
you are ſenſible my nurfing and education boatt of no- 
thiit ng extr avrdinary. As for my e if it has 
any dlitinction, it has been galne cd! in a way not likely 
to qualify me for a King, in ſcenes of re mole and em- 
ployments by no means arduous. My. genius is in- 
clined to peace, my love. has long been teck upon it, 
and J have ſt uginully avoided the confufion of war: i 


have allo drawn others, fo far as my uence 2 | 


tended,” to the worſtup of the gods, to mutual offices. 


oy 


f frle udthip, and to ſpend tne reſt of their time iu 
ti ung the ground, and feeding cattle. The Romans 
have anavdidable wars left upon their hands by 


thor late! king, for the m: aintaininz if of which you have 


v 
144 


( 
— 43S 


need of anos r more active and more enterpriſt! . 
b B. 1 


128 the people are of a w elite e. di ſpoſition, pirit ed 
Nr 


wich fucceſs, and plainly enough dilcover their jucli- 


ation to exte nd their conqueſts. Of courſe, therefore, 
a per 1on who has ſet his heart upon the promot ing of 
reli; ion and juitice, and dravy ing men off from "the 
i»ve of violence and war, would ſoon become ridiculous 
and contemprible to a city thi ar has more occaſion for 
1 general thin na Eng: TE ern 
Wanna, in this manner d. apy in g the c crown, the Romans, 
the ner hand, exerted all het ir endeavours to obviate 
objeions, an 1 begged of him not to throw them iuto 


* (> 


:ulon o nd civil war again, as there was no other whom 


bath parties would nnanimoully elect. Vhen the ambaſ- 
4 


Drs had 'retired, his father at and bo 18 Free nd Ml: cus pri- 


j Pa. 2 eee qe = Bs On 
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receive this great and 3 gift of von: 1 Ion 
% tended,” faid they, “with a competence, you deſire not 
0 riches, nor aſpire after the honour of ſoverei, Znty, 
„% having a h! cher and better diſtinction in virtue; yet 
6 confider that a kn ng is the miniſter of God, who. non 
„ awakens, and puts in action your native wiſdom ane 
(ix Juſtice 3 decline not, therefore, an authority which to 
a wile man is a field for great and good actions; Where 
s dignity may be added to religion, and men may be 
brought over to piety, in the caſieſt and readicit way, 
« by: the influence of the prince. Tatius, though a 
„ ſtranger, was beloved by this people, and they pay 
« divine honours to the memory of Romulus. 8 
« who knows, as they are victorious, but they may be 
« ſatiated with war, and having no farther wiſh for 
„ triumphs and ſpoils, may be deſirous of a mild and 
“ jult governor tor the eitabliſhing of good laws, and the 
“ fettling of peace? 20 But mould the y be ever fo ardently 
FF. inclined to war, yet is it not better to turn their vio- 
& lence another w au, ro to be the centre of union and 
& friendſhip between the country of. the Sabines, and fv 
great and flouriſhing a ſtate as that of None Ib cle 
inducen 1ents, we are told, were. Rrenp tered by aulp 
: cious omens, and by the zeal aud en Of his Tell. }W 
citizens ' who as ſoon as they had learned the ſubject « of 
the embaſiy, went in a body ©) entreat him to take the 
gover ment upon lim n, ad th D only INCA LO appca ie all 
dillenfions, and ellectually incerporate the. two nations 
into one. | 8 5 5 5 | 
When he had n to go, he n ſacrifice to 
the gods, and then for forward to Rome. Struck wilt 
love and admiration of the wan, the Cars and peopi: 
met him on the way; the women welcomed him watt 
bleſings and ſhouts of joy: the temp les were crowd 
with ſacrifices ; and fo univerſal was the ſatisfaction, | tha 
the city might F to have received a kingdom, init ad 
Of a 25 g. When they were come into the Forum, pu. 
rius Vettius „ whoſe turn it then was to be Interreæ, put 
to the vote, whether Numa ſhould be king, and all the 
citizens agreed to it with one voice. The robes and other 
diſtinctions of royalty then were offered him, but he co! 
manded them to flop, as his authority yet wanted t:: 
ſanction of heaven. Taking, therefore, with him br 
bricks and avgurs, he went ap to the Cap? tol, Which de 


4 


"TUE 
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"TX 1018 at that time called the Fr heian rock; There 
the chief of the augurs covered the hang of Numa *, and 
turned his face towards the ſouth: then ſtanding behind 
him, and laying his tigt hand upon his head, he oftered. 
his devotions; and looked around him, in, hope 8 Of 
vena birds, er ſome other ſignal f rom the gods. A in- 
credible filence reigned among the pcople, anxious for 
the event, and loft in ſuſpenſe, till the aufpicious birds 


appeared aid pa: fied on the right hand. Then Numa 


took the roy al robe, and went down from the mount to 
the people, who received him with loud acclamations, as 
ihe molt pious of men, and moſt beloved of the gods. 

His firit act of government was to diſcharge the body 
of three hundred men, called Celeres To whom Romulus 
always kept about his perſon as guards; for he neither 
che Me to diſtruſt thoſe who put confidence in him, nor 
% reign over a people that could diſtruſt him. In the. 
ext pl ace, to the prielts of Jupiter and Mars he added 


one for Romulus, hom he ſtyled Flamen Duirinalis. 


j*/ wh 25 Was a common name for Pr. jeſts before that time, | 
auch it is ſaid to have been corrupted from Pilamines, a 


term derived from Pilot, which in. Greek lignities raps | 


{ for 1 22 wore, it ſeems, a kind of caps or hoods): and Z 


| $ 18 . 3 
the Latin language had many more Greek w ords mixed 


Itch it then, than it has at this time. Thus royal 


nantles were by the Romans called Kare, which Juba 


allures us was kron n che Greck Chingy and the Name 


Sg it is in the t xt of Plutarch, as it now fan? s; but it appears 


om Li ivy, that the every covered his own head, n. ot that of Numa, 
ir ad dai ei, capite detto, ſedem cepit, &c. And indeed, the 
ur always covered his head in a gown pecul ar to A Olfice, called 
, when he made his obſervations. Mezciay reco tiles theſe 
writers, and removes the ſeeming miſtake of Ph ntarc h, by a reading 
which Francis Robortel had found i in an aucfenc m mnufcript, oo wy 
betete "p18 Top: nag, EY #3 RAuvuuryls Uros, KEI THING ES ts: 11 
185 be conſide red only. as an em ndation, it is a ve ry. 00d once. 
Numa did not make uſe of them as guards, but as nf, 716: Mi» 
to rs, Who were to take care of the ſacrific: 5, Under the Glire tion of 
trihuncs, who hid commanded them in their n. thtary capacity, 
{ Oihere think they took their names from the flame coloure 4 
ay ts Te nad on their caps. They were denominated from the par- 
ar god to whom their miniſtry was confined, as Flamen Diatis, 
Prieſt of Jupiter; Tlamen AMartlali, the PN of Mars, 


N 2 
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of Camillus *, given to the youth who ſerved in the 
temple of Jupiter, and who was to have both his parents 
alive, was the ſame which ſome of the Greeks ive to 
Mercury, on account of his being an attendant of that 
god. OS 
Numa having ſettled theſe matters with a vicw to eta. 
bliſh himſelf in the people's good graces, ech 
after attempted to ſoften them, as iron is ſoftened by fire, 
aud to bring them from a violent and warlike diſpolitic n, 
to a juſter and more gentle temper. ' For, if any c. ty 
ever was in a flale of inflammation, as Plato exprefles it, 
Rome certainly was, being compoſed at firſt of the n oft 
hardy and reſolute men, whom þoldneſs and deipair had 
driven thither from all quarters, nouriſhed and grown up 
to power by a ſeries of wars, and ftrengthened even by 
blows and conflicts, as piles fixed in the ground become 
firmer under the ſtrokés of the rammer. Perſuaded 175 
no ordinary means were ſufficient to form and reduce { 
EI ich- ſpirited and untractable a people to mildnefs 100 
peace, he called in the aſſiſtance of religion. By ſacri- 
fices, religious dances, and proceſſions, which he ap- 
pointed, and wherein bimſelf officiated, he contrived to 
mix the chaims of feitivity and focial pleaſure with the. 
ſolemnity of the ceremonies. Thus he ſoothed thei 
minds, and calmed their fierceneſs and martial fire. 
Sometimes, alſo, by acquaiuting them with prodigies from | 
heaven, by reports of dreadſul apparitions and menaciin; 
voices, he infpircd them with terror, and winkel bem 
with ſuperſt! tion. This was the principal caute of the 
report that he drew his wifſdom from the ſources of 1 Py- 
thagoras : "wa { ene part of the philoſophy of the lat- 
ter, as well as the government of the former, conſiſted in 
religious attentions and the v; 'orſhip of the gods. It is 
bJkew ife ſaid, that his ſolemn appearance and air of ſanc- 
Uty, was copied from Pythagoras. That philoſopher had 
fo far tamed an eagle, that, by pronouncing certain 


4 
* 
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* Camillus is derived from the Peotic 4 νν, WH ich prope Hy 


f£cnifies a ſervitor. In every temple there was a youth of qual!t] 
Sn! Y r * 

whoſe buſineſs it was to miniſter to the prieft. It was neecFary 7 
that the father and mother of the youth ſhould be both alive; for 


which reaſon Plutarch makes uſe of the word æπ² e which the 
Latins call altri imum ei matrit um. 


AY; Err 


ed II bins that is, 2 ee the ſilent. 
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words he could | flop it in its flight, or bring it down; 


and paſſing through the netitades 3 atlembled at the Olym- 


pic gat nes, he ſhowed them his golden thigh; beſides other 


arts and actions, by which he pretended to ſomething ſu- | 


pe natural. This 120 Timon the PR iaſian to w. rite, 


20 catch app plauſc Py thagoras afiucts 
A lolemn air and orandcur 01 eee 


But Numa eignen that ſome goddeſs or mountain 
mp h. 50 80 d him with her er regards, (as we 
liabe already: obferved) and that ! le had moreover frequent 
eonverlations. with the muſes. '"T'o the latter he aſcribed 
mot Of his revelations ; and there was one in particular 
init he called Taciiu, as much as to ſay, the muſe of 


fene ; whom he taught the Romans to diſtinguiſh with 
their veneration. By this, docs he leemed 10 ſhow his 


knowledge and e of The EY chagorcan ee 
of ſilence. | 


His regulations concerning images ſeem likewiſe to 


have ſome relation to the doctrine of Pythagoras; Who 


was of opinion that the Firſt Cauſe was not an object of 

ſeuſe, nor liable to paſſion, but invilible, incorruptible, 

__ diſcernible only by the mind. Thus Numa forbade 
Romans to repreſent the Deity in the form either of 


man or beaſt. Nor was there among them formerly any 


image or ſtatue of the Divine Being: During the ſirſt hun- 
dred and ſeventy years they built temples, indeed, and 
other ſacred domes, but placed in them no figure of any 
kind ; perſuaded that it is impious to repreſent things 
divine by what is periſhable, and that we can have no 


conception of God but by the underſtanding. His ſacri- 


ices, too, reſembled the Pythagorean worſhip : For they 
wore without any ettuſion of blood, conſiſting chieſly of 
Jour, libations of wine, and other very ſimple and unex- 
penſine things. | 

To theſe arguments other circumſtances are added, to 
prove that thele two great men were e with each 


5 = | | 
The common reading of the text is. eln eur n n view. The 
word us ſignifies young; bit it ſhould undoubt: diy be read way 


Stent, mts „not only from the analogy of the ſenſe, and the conjec- 


ure af 5:ephens, but on the auth. 25 ty of a mannſcript. In the city 


y„thrœ, there was a temple of Minerva, where the Prigſteſs was 


13 
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other. One of which is, that Pythagoras was enrolled a 
citizen of Rome. This account. we have in an addref; 
to Antenor from Epicharmus, a writer of come« Iv, and : 

very ancient author, who was himſelf of the 1898 of 
Pythagoras *. Another is, that Numa having four ſons +, 
called one of them NI lamercus, after the. name of a ſon dt 
Pythag 1 0 ho ah hun too, they tell us, the ATmilian 
family is deſcended, which is one of the nobleſt in Roms: 
the ki ng having HR him the ſurname of milius, On 


13 8 
171 
account: of his © race Fill rnd engag me manrer of [neat Feb, 
And þ have my ſe f hoen informed by ieverat perſons 1 


2 


Rome, = hat the Romans bet ng com manded 1 JV 
) flatues 4, one to the wiſe t, and the othe 
the ent of the CGrrecians, 3 et up in brafs the 12 5 05 
Pythagoras and Alcibiades. But as theſe matters are very 
dobions. to {upport or refute them farther would 160 
Uke the ; 70 wenile ani n of diſpute. | 

Yo Numa is attributed the inftitution of that l. oh Or- 
der of Prieſts called. P. rlijzces ||, over which be 13 {aid 10 


[4 


have prefided himſclf. Some ſen 55 they were Called Pen. 


* As TvJeay ogrns MerpiCrs META, IKWS), does not neceNarily | >nify 
 febolar to Pythagoras, We have rendered it of the Jebuul of Pyth a; 0740, 
or 4 Pythagortan, to avoid involving Plutarch in a glaring anachro- 
niſm. According to the Murmera Oxon. F picharmus flouriſhed in 
the year before Chriſt 472; and it is certain it mult have been abou! 
that time, becauſe he was at the court of Hiero. 

+ Some writers, to countenance the vanity of certain noble ſa - 
milies in Rome, in deducing their genealogy from Numa, have given 
that prince four ſons. But the common opinion is, that he had 
only one daughter, named Pompilia. The Emilii were one of the 
moſt conſiderable mii in Rome, and branched into the I pick, 
the Pauli, aud the Papi. the word Ainu'us, or HEmylur, in Greck, 
| fign lies gentle, g. #cefu!. 

| Pliny telle us (1. Xxxiv. c. 5.), it was in the time of their war 
with the. Samnites, that the Romans were ordered to ſet up thee 
ſtatues; that they were accorging ly placed in the cor; itium and that 


they remained there till the dic Lata) Ani 01 8 ya. The grace 455 this 
direction, probably intimated, that t he Rom: 3 11 the 5 Th Hire: o be 
victorlous, thu al | *3mitate the wiſdom and valour of thc 3 KS. 

| Numa created four, who were all patriclans. But, in the yer. 


of Rome 45307 454, four plebeians were added to the number. Fn. 
king himſelf is here aſſorted to have been the chief of them, V 
tix maxinus, though Livy attributes that honour to a mother per io! 
of the fame Dane, vis. Numa Nlarcius, the ſon of Marcius, one ot 
the ſenators It ſeems, however, not improb able, that Nt DU v 55 
ah of ſo religious a turn, ref nvodehechicbd: gnity in the pri- ſt Þþri0s! 

„ himſe If, as 3 Kings had Gone in the firſt ages of the w orid, and «: 
the ee of Rome did aiterwards, 


NUMA. . | bhp Ss 
2 L 48. & mploxe. 1 112 the fervic bf of th oſe bl gods 
tt at govern the world; for ptens in the Roman Jang zuage 
ig. hes Pcb rful. 0 ners, from their bei ing orde red DY-.. 
the law giv er 10 perform ſuch fecret office s as We re in their 


92ers and i TH anding E uſed V. U. 17 th: ore Way 01 ne great : 
1. 


a im »ediment, - But molt writers afſign a ridiculous reaſon 


5 term, as it they were cal He 4 2 Mi ices from their 


2 


offering gerte upon "the br ge, which: the Latins call 


fontems ſuch kind of ceremonies it ſeems being TOOK 0 


upon as the molt fac red, and of greateſt antiquity, "Fheſe. 
pric ſts, too, are fad to have been 5 one 4 to k _ 
the bridges in repair, us one of the melt indiſpenſable 
parts of their holy office. For the Rees confidered it 

an exccrable 1 mpicty” t to demoliſh the wooden brid: 8 
which, we are told, was built without iron, and put to- 


Fether with Ss of wood ouly, by the direction of ſome 


oracle. The ſtone bridge was built many ages after, 
when A 1 was queſtor. Some, howey er, inform us, 


| that the w ooden bt idge Was not conſt ructed in the time 


of Numa, having the laſt hand put to it by Ancus Mar- 
18 who was grandſon to Numa by his da iughter. 
he ponlifex MAXIMUS, chief of theſe prieſts, is inter- 


. of all facred rites, or rather a ſuperintendant of 
religion, having the care not only of public ſacrifices, 
but even of private rites and offerings, forbidding the 


people to depart from the lated ceremonies, and teaching 
them how to honour and propitiate the gods. He had 
allo the inſpection of the holy virgins called Y-%als, For 
to Numa is aicribed the ſacred cſtabliſument of the veſtal 
ir zins, and the whole ſervice with reſpect to the per- 
p. tual fire, bs they watch continually, This otfice 
ems appropriated to them, e ther becauſe fire, which is 
5 re and mcorruptible nature, ſhould be looked after 
5 perſons untouc hed and unde iled, or elſe becauſe vir- 
rity, like fire, is barren and e e e Agreeably to 
his al reaſon, at the places in Greece, where the ſacred 
1 E 18 preferved unextinguiſhed, as at Delphi and Athens, 
not Lirgins, but widows paſt child-bearing, have the 
bunte of it. If it happens by any acrident to be put 
Cut, as the ſacred lamp is 55 to have been at Athens, 


under the ty yranny of Ariſtion “; at Delphi, when the 


: This Ariſtien held out a * time againſt Sylla, * 1 beſieged 
and 13 \thens in the time of the Mithridatic war. Ariſtion himſelf 
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temple was burnt by the Medes; and at Rome, in the 
Mithridatic war, as alſo in the civil war “, when not only 
the fire was extinguiſhed, but the altar overturned : it is 
not to be 2 rods again from another fire, but new fire is 
to be gained by drawing a pure and unpolluted flame 

from the {un beams. They kindle it gener ally with con- 
cave veſſels of braſs, formed by the conic ſection of a 
rectangle d triangle, whats lines from the circumference 
meet in one central point, T his being placed againſt the 
ſun, cauſes its rays to converge in the centre, which, by 
reflection, 40 wirigg the force and activity of hire, rarcty 
the air, and immediately kindle ſuch light and dry mat 
ter as they think fit to apply. Some are of opinion, 
that the ſacred virgins have the care of nothing but the 
perpetual: fire. But others ſay they have ſome private 
rites beiides, kept from the Iight of all but their own 
bacy 5 concerning which I have delivered in the life of 
Camillus, as much as it was propre: to Inquire into or 
declare. 

It is 3 that at rf only two virgins v were con- 
ſcerated by Numa, whoſe names were Gegama and Ve- 
rania; a. tterwards two others Canuleia a6 Tarpeia; to 
whom Servius added two more; and that number has 
continued to this time. The dals were obliged by the 
king to preſerve their virginity for thirty years. The 
lirſt ten years they ſpent in learning their office; ; the 
next ten in putting in practice what they had learned ; 
and the third period in the inſtructing of others. At the | 
concluſion of this time, ſuch as choſe it had liberty to 
marry, and quitting. their ſacred employment, to take up 
ſome other. 2 ever, we have account of but very few 
that accepted this indulgence, and thoſe did not proſper. 
1 NI generally bes ame a prey to repentance and regret, 


commit: * in dumerable outrages in the city, and was at jaſt the 
caufe of its being ſacked and plundered. As for the ſacred fire, it 
was kept in the temple of Minerva. | 

: Livy tells us (J. 86.) that towards the concluſion of the civil war 
1 etween Svila and South Mutius Scævola, the pontiff, was killed 
dt the entrance of the temple. of Veſta; but we do hot find that the 
facred fire Was ex tinguiſh ed. And even when that temple 08 | 
Þurnt, eee the end of the firſt Punic war, IL. Cecilius Metcllus, - 
then ponr ﬀ, ruſbed through the flames and brought off the Palia- 
Jium, and other fgcred things, though with the 10% of his fight. 

+ Burning glaſſes were invented by Archimoags, who fourithed 
d years ** Numa. 
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from whence the reſt, inſpired with a religious fear, were 
zwilling to end their lives under the Jane inſtitution. 

Ihe king honoured them with great privileges, ſuch as 


2 
2 $5 a 


! 
power to make a will during ther father's life, and to 


— 
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mothers of three children now. Wen they went abroad, 
had the faſces carried before them“; and if, by ac 
ident, they met à perion led to execution, his life was 

7 | 


5 
granted him. But the 2: % % Was to make oath + that it 
1 


* 
4 > « 2 
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was by chance ihe met him, and not by deſign. It was 

' ; „ ; - : 3 pi . 1 o * CN _— 8 3 

death to go under the chair in winch they were carried. 
J 4 * ; 


) 
For ſmaller oftcnces theſe virgins. were puniſhed with 
and fometi the porifex maximns gave them 
the diſcipline naked; in ſome dark place, and under the 
cover of a vai: But ihe that broke her vow of chaſtity - 
was buried alive by the Colline gute. There, within the 
walls, is 1aHed a little mount of earth, called in Latin 
| 


nich is prepared a ſmall cell, with ſteps 


* 
o 


1 * 
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Anger; under w | 
o deſcend toit. In this are placed a bed, a hyhted lamp, 
and ſome Hight proviſions, fach Qs bread, Water, milk, ; 


nd oil, as they thought it impious to take off a perſon 


conſecrated with the moſt awful ceremonies, by ſuch a 
death as that of fanine f. The criminal 1s carried to pu- 


rihment through the Forum, in a litter well covered 
without, and bound up in ſuch a manner that her cries 
cannot be heard. The people ſilently make way for the 
litter, and follow it with marks of extreme ſorrow and de- 
jection. There is no ſpectacle more dreadful than this, 
nor any day which the city paſſes in a more melancholy 

manner. When the litter comes to the place appointed, 
the officers looſe the cords, the high-prieſt, with hands 
lifted up towards heaven, offers up ſome private prayers 
falt before the fatal minute, then takes out the priſoner, 
ho is covered with a vail, and places her upon the fteps 
wich lead down to the cell: after this, he retires with 


* This honour was not conferred vpon them by Numa, but by 


» 92 5 % * 
de triumvirate in the year of Rome 712. 


+ Neither a veſtal nor a prieſt of Jupiter, was obliged to take an 
oath. They were believed without that ſolemnity. _ : 

There ſeems to be ſomething improbable and inconſiſtent in 
this. Of what uſe could proviſions be to the veſtal, who, when the 
rave was cloſed upon her, muſt expire through want of air? Or, if 
ihe could make uſe of thoſe proviſions, was ſhe not at laſt to die by 
famine ? Perhaps what Plutarch here calls provifions were materials 


1 


Lor ſome {ucrifice, 
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ihe reſt of the prieſts, and when ſhe is gone down, tlie 
fleps are taken away, and the cell is covered with earth ; 
to that the place is made level with the reſt of the mount. 
Thus were the gte e that preſerved not the! 
chaſtity. | 

It is alſo ſaid, that Numa built the temple of Fe 2 
Where the perpetual fire was to be kept“, in an orbicul:: 
form, not intending to repreſent the figure of the eart\, 
as if that was meant by Vela, but the frame of the uni. 
verſe, in the centre of which the Pythagorcans place the 
element of fire , and give it the name of Heſta ani 
Unity. The earth they ſuppoſe not. to be without motion, 
nor ſituated in the centre of the world, but to make it: 
revolution round the ſphere of firc, being neither one of 
the moſt valuable nor principal parts of the great ma 
chine. Plato, too, in his old age, is reported to hay 
been of the ſame opinion, afſigning the earth a dilfere:: 
tuation from the centre, and Teavii ng that, as the place 
_ of honour, to a nobler element. | 

The Pontifices, were, morcover, to Pieter the form 
of funeral rites to ſuch as conſulted them. Numa him. 
elf taught them to look upon the laſt offices to the dead 
as no pollution. He inſtructed them to pay all due ho- 
nour to the wfernal gods, as receiving the moſt excel 
tent part of us, and more particularly to venerate th: 
goddeſs Libitiza, as he called her, who prefides over fu- 
neral ſolemnities; whether he meant by her Proſer pine, 
or rather Venus f, as ſonie of the moſt learned 1 
ſuppoſe; not improperly aſc ribing to the fame divine 

| * er the care of our birth and of Gar death. 

He himſelf likewiſe fixed the time of mourning, ac- 
= cording to the different ages of the deceaſed, He al. 
lowed none for a child that died under three years of 
age; and for one older the meurning was only to laſt a 
many mo uths as Le lived Jean, e thoſe were my 


N Diony ſius of Lali Cari ue (J. F TY is of in ion, and probabl; he 
is right, that Numa did build the temple of V% in a round form, to 
repreſent the figure of the carth ; for by "fla t hey meant the carth. 

+ That this was the opinion of Pliilolaus and other Pythagorcans 
is well known: but Diogenes Lacrtius tells vs, that Pythagoras 
Rimſelf held the earti to be the centre. | 

1 This Venus Tilitia was the ame with Proferpinc. She was 
called at Delphi Vous Fp.tumbiz. Pluto was the Jupiter of the 
ſides Eelow; and there they had their Mercur y too. 
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more than ten. The longreſt mourning was not to con- 
nue above ten m nths, alte 'r which ſpace widows were 
zcrmutted to marry again: but ſhe that took another hul- 
L and before that term was out, was obliged by! his de- 
erde to ſacrifice a cow with calf “. 

Num: inſtituted ſeveral ies lacred otters; two of 
| 0 } hall mention, the Salic | and Pecials Which 
_ J particular proofs of bis piety, The PFeciales, who 
Were ke the. Ir engpi. 2 55 „ Or gUAr (lian of the peacey among 


tie Greek had; i believe a name expreſſixe of their : 


VIC? 3 751 15 y Were tO ar? and mediate between the two 
parties, to decide their di Mere -nces by reaſon, and not 
ſuller them to 5 to war till all hop bes of juſtice were loſt. 
The e Sen call ſuch a peace {rene, as puts an end to 
ri e, not by mutu al violence, but in a rational WAY: In 
like manner, t! he feciales, Or al dec, were often diſpate ched 
*. Such an unnatural ſact iſice was intended to deter th : widows. 
L ON iT, Te 8 again Letorc tlie cxpirxation of their mournin Ts RO- 
ulus's ear. donſiltipg but of ten e when Numa alte! rwars - 


Wy A two months more; he did not alter the time he had before 1[-t- 
tied tor mourning; and therefore, though aiter that time we often 


N 1er NV ith La SAA. annuus; Or. a Year: d ho! ning, * inan take it culy 


10, the ol veausr vi Romulus; . 
ike ordinary ; colour to ext tels their grief, TE alike by hk ſcxes, 
was black, without trimmings. Eut aſter the eſtabliſhment of the 
enput, when abundance of colows came in faſkion, the old primi- 
tive white grew 10 much into cohten! pt, that it became pecu tl; ar to 
the women lor their mourning. - Vide Put. Draft, Rem. 
There were ſeveral accidents Vi Rich often oc fioned the « gend lud 
„o public mourning, or ſuſpenſion of a private one, before the 
{rd time; ſuch as the dedi cation of a temple, the foleminity of pub- 
lic e games or teilivals, the ſoletun luſtration performed by the cenſor, 


6 a the diſcharging at a vo made by A magiltrat e Or A general. 


wy likewiſe put off their 10urning habit y chen a father, brother, 
«x tcn, returned from Captivity, or when feme of the Kamil were 
« 1 incec to a confiderable employment, 
4 ihe Salii were the guardians of the Ancilia or twelve ſhields 
nung up in the te mpic of Mays. hey took their name from their 
Gncing in the celebration of an annual {cliival inftituted in memory 
of a miraculous ltictd, W lich, Numa pretended, fell down front 
neayen. 
1 Dionyſius of” Halicarnafſus finds them among the Aborigines; 
and Numa is laid to have borrowed the juſtitution from the people 


of Latium. He appointed twenty feciules choſen out of the noſt 


eminent families in Rome, and ſettled hem in a college. The fal, 
{iratus, who made peace, or denounced war, was probably one of 
top body (elected for that purpole, becauſc he had both a jather 
zud a fon alive. Liv. :. c. 24. 5 | 
I 6 
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to ſuch nations as had injured the Romans to perſuade | 


them to entertain more equitable ſentiments : if they re- 
jected their a application, they called the gods to witnefs, 


with imprecations againſt themſelves and their country, 


i their cauſe was not juſt; and fo they declared war, 
But if the ficiales refuſed their ſanction, it was not lawful 

for a any Roman ſoldier, nor even for the king himſelf, to 
begin hoſtilities. War was to commence vith their ap- 
provation, as the proper judges whether it was juſt, and 
then the ſuprome mag! irate was to deliberate s concer ning 


the proper means of © carrying it on. The great misfor- 


tunes winch befel the eity from the Gauls, are faid to 


nave proceeded from the 8 ion of theſe _ rites, 
For when thoſe barbarians tes Chitium, Fa- 
tus \mbuſtus was ſent ney 0 r to their camp, with 


propofals ot peace in favour of che be fieged But re. 


ECIVING a narth anfwer, he thought hünſe if rekcaſed from 
bis character of ambaflador, and raihly taking up arns 


For the Cluſians, chail lenged the braveſt man in the Gaulih 


n He proved victorious; indeed, in the combat, 
tor he killed his adverſary, and carried off his ſpoils: 


but the Gau's, having dis Zovered who he was, ſent a he- 


rald to Rome to accuſe Fabius of bearing arms againſt 
them, contrary to treaties and good faith, and without a 


declaration of wer, Upon this the feciates exhorted the 


ede to deliver him up to the Gavls ; bat he app! lied to 


the Pe pi and being a favourite with 8 was [creened 


| I. the lentence. Soon after this, the Gauls marched 
to Rowe, and ſacked the whole city, except the capitol; 
as we have related at large in the life of Camillus. 

The order of prieſts called Salli, is fad to have been 


aſtituted on this occaſion: In the eight th year of Nufaa's 


reign, a peſtilence] prevailed in Italy; Rome alſo felt its 


ravaces. While the Peg Ne were greatly dejected, we are 
tid that a brazen buckler fell from heaven into the hands 


of Nun Of this he gave a very wonderful account, 
r 1 Res Egeria and the mules: Tha it the bi ckler 
was ſent down for the preſervation of the city, and ſhould 


be kept with great care: That eleven others ſhould be 
made as like it as poſſible in ſize and faſhion, in order, 


that if any perſon were diſpoſed to ſteal it, he might rot 


be able to diſtinguiſh that w hich fell "HEM heaven from 
the 1cft. He farther declared, that the place, and oe 


meadows about it, where he frequently converſcd WK 


_ 
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the raaſes, ſhould be conſecrated to thoſe divinities; and 
that the lpring which watered the ground, ſhould be ſa- 
cred to the ule of the veſtal virgins „ daily to ſprinkle and 
purify their temple. The immediate ceſfation of the 
be {tilence is ſaid to have confirmed the truth of this ac- 
count. Numa then ſhowed the buckler to the artiſts, - 
and commanded them to exert all their ſkill for an exact 
reſemblance. They all declined the attempt, except 
Veturius Mamurius, who was fo ſucceisful in the imita- 
tion, and made the other eleven ſo like it, that not even 
Numa himfelf could diftinguiih them. He gave theſe 
| bucklers in charge to the Sali; who did not receive their 
q name, as ſome pretend, from Salius of Samothrace or 
Mantinea, that taught the way of dancing 1 in arms, bat 
rather ow the ſab tive dance itſelf, Which they lead 
0 ip along te ttreets, when in the month of Ma, ch they 
arry the ſacred bucklers thro: ugh the city. On that 
gecaſion they are habited in purple veſts, girt with broad 
| belts of braſs ; they wear alſo brazen helmets, and. carr 
Mort ſwords, with which they ſtrike upon the bucklers, 
and to thoſe founds they keep time with 1 their feet, They - 
move in an agreeable Manner, performing certain involu- 5 
tions and evolutions in a quick meat ture, v ich vigour, 
ality, and caſe. | 
Theſe bucklers are 1 Audi %, from the form of 
them. For they are neither circular, nor yet like the 
hella, ſemicircular, but faſhioned in two crooked indented 
lines, the extre mities of Which meeting cloſe, form a 
curve, in Greek, ancylon. Or elſe they may be ſo named 
from the ancon, or bend of the arm, on which they are 
carried, This account of the matter we have from Juba 
who is very defirous to derive the term from the Greek. 
But if we mutt have an etymology from that language, 
it may be taken from their deſcending, anebathen, from 
on hi zh; or from aleſis, their healing of the ſick ; or 
from anchmon luſis, their putting an ond to the drought ; j 
er laſtly, from ænaſcheſis, dehverance from e , 
For which reaſon alſo Caſtor and Pollux were by the 
thenians called anates. The reward Mamurius had for 
is art, was, we are told, an ode, which the Salians fung 
in memory of him, along with the Pyrrhic dance. Some, 
however, lay, it was not Feturius Mamurius, who was 
celebrated in that compoſition, but wvetus memoria, the 
eneent remembrance of the thing. 
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10 ſuch nations as had injured the Romans to periuade 
them to entertain more equitable ſentiments : if they re- 
jected their application, they called the gods to witneſs, 
with imprecations againſt themſelves and their country, 
i their cauſe was not juſt; and fo they declared war. 
But if the feciales refuſed their ſanction, it was not lawful 
for any Roma an ſoldier, nor even for the king himſelf, to 
begin hoftil'ties. War was to commence w rich their ap- 
probation, as the P! roper mdzes whether it was juſt, and 
then the ſuprome magni! irate was to deliberate conc erning 
the proper means of carrying it on. The great misſor- 
tunes which befel the city from the Gail, are fa d to 
Dave proceeded from the violation .of theſe ſacred rites, 
For when thoſe barbarians were beßeging Clufium, Fa- 
tus Ambu ftus was ſent ambaſſador” to their camp, with þ- 
propofals of peace in favour of the be rat's But re- 
eciving a harth an{wer, he thought himfelf relcafſed from 
bis character of ambaffador, and raihly tak sing up arms 
for the Clufans, challe ned the braveſt man in the Gauliſh 
Ay He proved VIC nts indeed, in the combat, 
tor he killed his adverſary, and carried off his ſpoils; 
but the Gau's, having Doane who he was, ſent a lie- 
rald to Rome to accuſe Fabius of bearing arms againſt 
them, con trary to treaties and good faith, and without a 
declaration of war, Upon this the feciales exhorted the 
ſenate to deliver him up to the Gavls ; but he applied to 
the pcople, and being a favourite with enn was {creened 
| rom the ſentence, Soon after this, the Gauls marched 
to Rome, and ſacked the whole city, except the capitol; 
as we have related at large in the life of Camillus. 

The order of priets called Sali, is faid to have been 

allituted on this occaſion: In the eighth year of Nurga' ; 
reign, a peſtilence prevailed in Italy; Rome alſo felt its 
ravages. While the pecpie were greatly dejected, we are 
told that a brazen buckler fell from heaven into the hands 
of Numa. Of this he gave a very wonderful account, 
received from Egeria and the muſes: That the buckler 
was ſent down for the preſervation of the city, and ſhould 
He Kept with great care: That eleven others ſhould be 
made as like it as poſſible in ſize and faſhion, in order, 
that If any perſon were diſpoſed to ſteal it, he might rot 
pe able to diſtinguiſh that which fell from heaven from 
the leſt. He farther declared, that the place, and tle 
eadows about it, where he frequently converſcd WI 
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the maſes, ſnould be conſecrated to thoſe divinities; and 
that the ſpring which watered the ground, ſhould be fſa- 
cred to the ute of the veſtal virgins „ daily to ſprinkle and 
purify their temple, The immediate ceffation of the 
peftilence 1 is faid to have confirmed the truth of this ac- - 
count. Numa then ſhowed the buckler to the artiſts, 
and commanded them to exert all their ſkill for an exact 
reſemblance. They all declined . the att empt, except 
Veturius Mamurius, who was fo ſucceſsful in the imita- 
tion, and made the other eleven ſo like it, that not even 
Numa himſelf could di! ſteinguiſh them. He gave theſe 
bucklers in ch: arge tO the San; who did not receive their 
name, as ſome pretend, from Salius of Hamotiuace or 
e au. a, that taught the way of dancing in arms, but 

ather from the ſubſu! tive dance itſelf, which they lead 
ap along the ſtreets, when in the mouth of March they 
carry the ſacred bucklers through the city. On that 
oecaſion they are habited in purple veſts, girt with broad 
belts of brals; they wear alto brazen helmets, and carr 
mort fwords, with which they ſtrike be . the bucklers, 
and to thoſe ſounds they keep time with their feet, They. 
move in an agreeable man ner, performing. certain involu- 
tions and evolution 8 in a Git ck meaſure, wich vigour, 
ality, and cale | | 5 
"Theſe backlers are called Auc cilia, from ihe th of | 
them. For they are neither circular, nor Jet Uke the 
telta, ſemicire: lar, but faſhioned in two crooked indented 
lines, the extremities of which meeting cloſe, form a 
curve, in Greek, ancylon. Or elfe they may he ſo named 
from the ancon, or bend of the arm, on which they are 
carried. This account of the matter we have from Juba, 
who is very defirous to derive the term from the Greek. 
But if we mult have an etymology from that language, 
it ay be taken from their deſcending, anetathen, from 
on high; or from lee, their healing of the ſick; or 
from bai luis, their putting an chd to the drought ;_ 
or - laſtly, from anaſcheſes, deliverance from . 
For KP reaſon alſo Caſtor and Pollux were by the 
Tomi called anates. The reward Mamurius had for 
his art; was, we are told, an ode, which the Salians ſung 
in memory of him, along with the Pyrthic dance. Some, 
however, ſay, it was not Feturius Mamurius, who was 
celebrated in that compolition, but vetus Memoria, the 
ancient remembrance of the thing. 
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After Numa had inſtituted theſe fevere] EE of prieits, 
e ereced a royal palace, called Ay itt, Lens the temple. 
f Veſta; and there he palfed mott- of his time, either 
e ſome ſacred. function, . tlie 
Rs; or, at leaſt, in 5 with them on ſome 
divine Cab! ea. He had alio another houſe upon the 
Onirinal mount, the fituation.of which they ſtill thow vt 
In all public cercꝛnonico and proceſſious of the prie ſts, 2 

- herald went before Who gave notice to the Pecple £4 
keep holiday. For, as they: tell us, the Pytliagorca 
would not ſuffer their diſciples to pay aff. homage 5 
worſhip to the gods in a curfory manner, but required 
them to come prepa wed for it by medita ion at home; {9 
Numa was of opinion, bat his citizens ſhould neither ſoc 
nor hear any religious ſervice in a fizht or carelets Ways 
but, diſengaged from other affairs, bring with them th 
attention, "which an object of ſuch im nportanes Teqn i; l 
The ſtreets and ways, on ſuch Cecaſiong, were cleared of 
clamo! ur, and all ab 8 of noe which attends manual 
labour, that the ſoleinnities might not be diſturbed, * Some 
veſtiges of this ill remain; for \ hen the conſul is em- 
plox « ed either in augury or ſacrifieing, they call out i» 
the people, Hoc < we, Mind this; and chi acinonmth them 
to be orderly and attentive. 

Many other of his inſtitutions ble thoſe of the 
Pythage reans. For as thele had precepts, Which en- 
| joined not to ft upon a buſhel “; not to ſtir the fire with 
a ſword + ; not to turn back upon a journey þ ; to offer 
an odd number to the celeſtial gods, and an even one to 
the terreſtrial || ; the Tenſe of which precepts is hid from 
the Mee 25 Jo fonie of Numa's have a concealed mcan- 


ing; as, not to offer . to the gods wine procecding from 


i 
ESE 


— 
— 


* That is, not to give up outfelves to Idleneſs. 

+ Not to irritate him who is already angry. | 

} In another place Plutarch gives this pr recept thus, Newer retur 
from the borders. But the ſenſe 1 ie the fame: Die like a man; do not 
"lone after life, when it is departing, or wiſh to be young agua in. 

The Pagans looked on an odd number as the more perfect, a and 
the ſymbol of concord, becauſe it cantiot be divided into two equal 
parts, as the even number may, which is therefore the ſymbol of 
diviſion This prejudice was not only the reaſon why the firlt 
month was conſecrated to the celeitial, and the ſecond to the terreſ- 
trial deities; but gave birth to à thouſand ſuperttitious practices, 
which in lome countries arc {till kept vp by thoſe whom reaſon an 
religion ought to have undeceived. 


NN. 
"> 
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a vine unpruned; nor to ſac: ifice without meal * ; to 
turn round when you worſhip Þ ; and to fit down when 
vou have worſhipped. The two firſt precepts ſeem to 
ſecommend agriculture as a part of religion. And the 


turning round 4 in adoration, is ſa'd to rep reſent tle circu- 


lar motion of the world. But T rather think, that as the 
ten ples opened towards the eaſt, ſuch as entered them 
NECL ſarily turning their backs upon the riſing tun, made 
a B af turn to that quarter, in honour oft the god of day, 

and then comp! leted the circle, as well as their devotions, 
with their faces towards the 0 of the temple. Uuleſe, 
| perhaps „ this change of poſture may have an enigmatical 
meanng, like the Egyptian wheels, admeniihing us of 
the inſtability of every t! hing human, and preparing us 
to acquieſce and reſt ſatisfied with whatever turns and 
changes the Divine Being allots us. As for fitting down 
after an act of religion, chey tell us it was intende 4 as an 


_- 


omen of ſuccefſs in pray er, and of latung happincls after- 


wards, They add, that as actions are divided by inter- 
vals of reit, ſo whea one buſineſs was over, they fat down 
S 

conduct they might begin another. Nor is this repugnant 
to what has been already advanced; ſince the lawgiver 
wanted to accuſtom us to addreſs che 2 8 5 not in tlie 
| m dit of buſineſs or hurry, but when we have tnc and 
leifure to do 1t as WC ought. | 


in the. preſence of the gods, that under their auſpicious 


By thus fort of religious diſcipline the 1 became ſo 


racial! e, and were impreſſed with ſuch a veneratiou of 
Numa's power, that they admitted many probable: 
and even fabulous tales, and thought nothing 1 incrcd lible 
or ünpoflible which he undertook. Thus he is ſaid to 


have invited many of the citizens to his table , where 


hie took care the veſſels ſhould be mean, and the proviſions 
Diain _ nclegant 3 855 after 7 were ſeated, he told 


* The vrincip- al intention. of this precept might ba to wean them 
rom ſacrifices of blood, and to bring them to "offer only cakes and 
ares of animals made of Pe iſte. 
"+ Prubab'y to re preſent the immenſity of the Godhead. 


t Dienyſlas tells us that Numa ſhowed theſe Romans all the 


rooms of his pal-ce in the morning, meanly furn:iihed, and without 


auy ſigns of a great entertainment; that he kept them with him 


great part cf the d: 13 and when they returned to {up with lumby 
Invitation 11 the < vening, they found every thing ſurpriſingly mag- 
niſicent. It is 1; bh Numa imputed the | change. to his inviſible [ricnd. 
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them, the goddeſs with whom he uſcd to conver de, was 
eoming to int hin, when, on a ſudden, the room was 
Tapp! lied w ith the moſt coſtly veſſels, and the table with a 
molt magnificent entertainment. Put nothing can be 
imagined more abturd, than what is related of s con- 
ver ation with Jupiter. The ſtory goes, that when mount 
Aventine was not encloſed within the walls, nor yet inha- 
bited, but abounded with flowing ſprings and ſhady 
groves, it was frequented by two de! migods, Picus and 
Faunus. Theſe, in other reſpects, were like the Satyrs, 
or the race of Titans * ; but in the wonderful feats they 
performed by their eil in pharmacy and magic more re- 
ſembled the /dz! Da#jh F (as the Greets call tliem ), 

5 thus provided, they roamed about Italy. | They tell 
us, that Numa, ha wving mixed the fountain of wii icht 
| uſd to drink wh WIE and honey, al 85 d and caught 
them. Upon this, they tui tied” them! elves into many 
for ms, and, quitting their natural figure, aſfumed range 
and horrible appearances. But when they found they 
2 not break or eſcape from the bond that! eld them, 
they acquainted him with many ſecrets of futurity, and 
taught bim a charm for thunder and lightning, com- 
poſed of onions, hair, and pilchards, Which is uſcd 
to this day. Others ſay, theſe demigods did not commu— 
nicate the charm, but that by the force of magic tliey 
brought down Jupiter from heaven. The god, reſents; ng 
this at Numa's hands, ordered the charm 10 conſiſt / hea: 85 

Of onions, replied Numa. No, kuman.—FHairs, Taid N ama, 
cleſirous to fence againſt the dreadtul injunction, and in- 

terrupting the god. Living, ſaid Jupiter: Pilch. ardle, {fd 
Numa. He was iniruQed; it ſeems, by ES eria, how to 


Some manuſcripts g give US rTavws inftead of Tir 2vwy, which is 2 
better reading, becauſe "Picus and Faunus were hor ned 871 wan dei- 
ties like Pan, | 

+ Diodorus tells us 18 Ephorus, the Idæi Dad li were oligi- 
nally from Mount Ida in Phrygia, from whence they paſſed into 


Europe with king Minos. They ſettled firſt in Samothrace, where 


they taught the inhabitants religious rites. Orphcus is thought to 
ha ve been their diſciple ; end the firſt that carried a form of wor- 
_ ſhip over into Greece. The Dactyli are likewiſe ſaid to have found 
out the uſe of fire, and to have difcovercd the nature of iron and 
braſs to the inhabitants of the coun: try adjoining to mount Berecyn- 
thus, and to have taught them the way of working them. For this, 
and many other uſctul diſcoveries, they were alte er their deach Wer: 
ith as W 


2 
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manage the matter. fapiter went away propitio us, in 


Greek ileos, whence the place was called Ilicium *; and fo 


by 
the charm was effected. Thete things, fabulous and 


' ridiculous as they are, ſhow how ſupes rleition, confirmed 
by cultoin, operated upon the minds of the people. As. | 
for Numa Limfelf, he placed his confidence $ entirely in 

God, chat when one brought him word the enemy was 


coming, he only {m1 led, laying, And I am acrificing. 
He is recorded to har e been tbe firſt that built temples 
to Fides +, or Faith, and to Terminus; and he taught 


T 


the Romans to ſwear by faith, as the greateit of oaths; 


which they ſtill continue to make uſe cf. In our times 
they {acriſice animals in the fields, both on public and 
private oecaſions, to Terminus, as the god of boundaries z 


but form erly the offering was an man imate one ; for Numa 


argued that there ſhould be no eflufion of blood: in the 
rites of a god, who is the witneſs of juſtice, and guardian 


of peace. It is indeed certain, that Numa was the firſt that 
marked out the hounds of the Roman territory; Romulus 


peing unwilling, by meaſuring out kis own, to ſhow how 


much he had encroached upon tlie neighbouring coun- 
tries: For bounds, if preſerved, are barriers againſt law- 


leſs power; if violated, they are evidences of. injuſtice. 


Ihe territory of the city was by no means extenſive at 
firſt, but Romulus added to it a conſiderable diſtrict gained 
by the ſword. All this Numa divided among the indigent 


an, that poverty ep. not drive them - to rapine; 


k 1 115 18 Plutarch « miſtake. Ovid informs us (Faſt, 1. li. 6 has 


Ju pit r was called Elicius, from elicere, to draw ors becauſe Jupiter | 


was Crawn out of heaven on this occaſion. | 

+ This was intended to make the Romans pay as much regard to 
their word, as to a contract in w riting. And ſo excellent, in fact, 
were their principles, that Polwhins gives the Romans of Kis time 
this Lenoureble teflimony, © They moſt inviolably keep their word 


'" hinder the ſaith tes Greeks f. nn atte -mpting to deceive and diſap- 


point you,” No wonder, then, that ſo dein a people were 


nn over thoſe that were become th zus degenerate and diſhoneſt, 
- + The. Di. Termini were re -prefent ed by ftones, which Numa. 


*avied to be placed on the borders of the Roman ſtate, and of cach 


man's private lands, Tn honour of theſe deitics, he inftituted a fe- 
ſtiva]! called Termin: lia, which was ennually celebrated on the 224 
er 259 of February, To remove the Dii Termini was deemed a 


ſacrilege of ſo CS a nature, that an man migiit Kill, with! un 


punity, the tranſgrefflor. 


without being obliged to it by ba il. witnels, or promiſe ; ; whereas, 
« ton ſecurities, twe nty promiſes, and as many Wi itnefles, cannot 
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and, as ; he turned the npplication of the people to agri. 
. their temper was ſubdued together with the 
ground. For no occupation implants 0 ſpecdy and fo 
. effectual a love of peace, as a country life; where there 
remai; is indeed courage and bravery fufficient to defend 
their property, but the temptations to injuſtice and ava- 
rice are removed. Numa, therefore, introduced among 
his ſubjects an attachment to huſbandry, as a charm ot 
peace, and contriving a bvfineſs for them which would 
rather __ their Manners to ſimplieity, than. raiſe Them 
- which be Sled pag. or "borooghs, ond 5 over 
cach of them a governor or overſcer. Sometimes 2 0 
he i inſpect ted them himſelf, and, judoing of the di{pcii- 
tion of the people, by the condition of their farm is, Tor 
e advanced to poſts of honour and truſt; and, on the 
other hand, he reprimande > and endeavoured to retorm 
the negligent and the idle“ | | | | 
” But the. moſt admired: of all his inſtitutions, is kis 
diſtribution of the citizens into companics, a ee . to 
their arts and trades, For the city conſiſting, as we hav 
obſerved, of two nations, or rather factions, who were 
by no means willing to unite, or to blot out the remem- 
brance of their original difference, but maintained per- 
petual conteſts and party quarrels ; he tock the ſame 
method with them 2s is uſed to incorporate hard and ſohd 
bodies, which, while entire, will not mix at all, but 
when reduced to powder, unite with eaſe. T6 attain his 
purpoſe, he divided, as I ſaid, the whole multitude i: 10 
mall bodies, who gaming new dit; ictions, loft by de- 
grees the great and original one, in conſequence of the ir 
being thus broken into To many parts. This diftrit 
was made according to the ſeveral arts or render Dy 
muſicians, goldſmiths, maſons, dyers, makers” 5 fi 
ners, b. aſiers, and Potters. He collected the ot! er art: 
ficers alſo into companies, who had their reſpective tos 


(_ 


courts, and religious ceremonies, peculiar to each \ focict: by. 
By theſe means he firſt took away the diſtinction of ga- 
bines and Romans, ſubjects of Tatius, and ft abiects ot. 
Romulus, both name and thing; the very ſepar ation into 


parts mixing and ! incorporat ing the whoic together. 


* To neglect the cultivation of a farm, was confidercd amen pl 
the Romans as a cri pe, om, R faſt that merite ed the chaf:!** 
ment ol the cenſor. 


le is celebrated allo in his 5 tical capac "ty, for cor- 


ol 


recting the law which empowercd fathers to fell their 


cike Iren * excepting ſuch as married by their father”s 
command or conſent; for he rec 5 it 2 great hard. 
Min, that a woman thould marry a man as tree, and then 


* 
{ 


ive * 1. 4 i . 8 


25 Sent the reformatio n of the ns too, 


which he executed with lome C egree of gs tho! h not 


3 1 n CO ; iy | 

with ablolute exactnels. In the reign of Romulus, it had 
: . 45 — % 1 = 1 7 1 

neither meaſure. nor order, ſome months d ebuiling of 

1 ul. ER 5 5 4 * 4- DO © KY Hel 4 5 15 3 8 & 7 1289557 i "S 1 1 7 

„wer than twenty 025 8 T5 while ſome were 3 to 


; 5 » Sl * FI? 4 
Unrty- five, and pine 28 e en 0 more. 1 HEY. ad no idea 


7 


b % 3 EY 
at of -t th Ee 1179N, 1d . laid ETA this be d tha 


* Romulus had allowed fathers greater power over their chil- 


9 


et him be of what age or condition ſoever. 

ut Macrobius tells us (Zaturnal. I. i. e. 12.3, that Romulus ſet- 

ied the number of days with more equality, allottipg to March, 
May, Quintilis and October, one and thirty days eac "We ; to April, 
June, Sextilis, November, and December, thirty; makin: gup in ail 
three hundred and ſour day: 8. Numa was better acquainted with the 
celeſtial motions; and therefore, in the firſt place, added the two 
months of January and February. Ey the way, it is probable the 
reader will think, that neither Romulus, nor any other man, could 
be ſo ignorant as to make the lunar year conſiit of three hundre d 


and four days; and that the Romans reckoned by lunar months, and 


cgniequently by the lunar year, originally, is plain from their calends 
nones, and ides. T's compole theſe two raonths, he added fiſty de 
to the three hundred and four, in order to make them anſwer to the 


OY of the moon. Beſide this, he obſerved the difference bete t en 


e {olir and the lunar courſe to be eleven days; and, to remedy the 

i 000 ality, he doubled thoſe days after every two years, adding an 
iaterſtitial month after February; which Plutarch here calls Me, cen 
,, and, in the life of Julius Caeſar, AZercedonius, Velins ſpeaks of 


certain day s, Which he calls Dies Mercedonii, becauſe they were ap- 


pointed ſor the Payment of workmen and domeſties, Which is all we 
owe the word. As Numa was ſenible that the ſolar year contiited 
6! tnrec hundred and ſixty-five days and fix hours, and that the fox 


hours made a whole day in four years, he com \mainded. that the month 
c Aercedinus, after every four years, ſhould conſiſt of twenty-three 
Gn „ but the care of theſe intercalatic 11s being left to the prieſts, 


put in or left out the intercalary day or nionth, as they fancied 

it luck) or vnlveky 5 and, by that means, created ſuch a confuſion, 
that the feſtivals came; in p; -ocef, of time, to be kept at a ſcaſon 
Quite contrary to what they had been formerly, Ihe Roman ca- 
= endar had gained near. three months in the davs of Julius Cel ar, 
and thy refore wanted a gr at reto!. mation again, | 


ire n, ti n maſters had over their ſlaves. For à maſter. cor 51d ſell 
fave but once; whereas a father could fell his lon three umca, 
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the year conſiſted of three hundred and ſixty Cay s. Numa, 
then, obſerving that there was a difference of eleven days, 
three hundred and fifty-four days making up the lunar 
year, and three hundred and fixty- five the ſolar, doubled 
thoſe eleven days, and inferted them as an interca ary 
month, after that of February, every other year. This ad-. 
ditional month was called by the Romans NMerccelinut. 
But this amendment of the irregu WEE afterwards require 
a farther amendment, He likewife altered the order of 
the months, mak ino March the K Which was the firſt; 
January firit, which was the eleventh of Romulus, aud 
February the ſecond, which was the. twelfth and laſt. 
Many, however, aflert, that the two month 2s of January 
and February were added by Nama, whereas, before they 
had reckoned but ten months in the year, as ſome bars 
barous nations had but three; and, among tie . 85 
the Arcadia: us four, and the Acarnanians ſix. The Ex; 
tian year, they tell us, at ficſt, conſiſted only of one 
month, e of four. And cherefore, though the 7 
inhabit a now country, they ſeem to be a very ancient 
people, and reckon in their chronology an ered; ble 
number of years, becaute they account months for years“. 
That the Roman year contained at firit ten months 
only, and not twelve, we have a proof in the name of the 
laſt; " for they {till call it Dcecmber, or the tenth month; 
and that March was the firſt, is alſo evident, becauſe the 
fifth from it was called Qxintilis, the ſixth S- PORT TE and fo. 
the reſt in their order. If January and February had 
then been placed pe fore March, the month iI lis would 
| have been the TROY in name, but the ſeventh in reckon- 
ing. | Beſt des, it is reaſonable to conclude, that the month 
of M. reh, dedicated by Romulus to the go od Mars, thou! 1 | 
ftand firſt ; and April ſecond, which has its Name fre 
Aphrodite, or Venue, for in this. month the women ſacrifice 


Fo fr: noſe t tre Exyptiaus reckoned months for years, dock in- 
deed bring their e. amputation pre} ty near the truth, Wit re ſp. Q to 
the then eve of th. world; for the * reckoned a ſucceHien of hies 


for the parc of 36,000 years, But that ſappoſition would make the. 
: 2 ol then ir kings unt-aſonahly ſhort, | Beſides, Herodotus ins, 
the For yptians were the firlt that began to compute by years; aud 


that th y made ih: year conſiſt of twelve months. Vheir bontted 
untiqu mult, Kerefore, be imputed to their füretching the fahu— 
lous part of their hiſtory too far back. As to Plutarch'. tay ing that 
E.: ypt was a new country, it is Nrange that ſuch a notion cube 
cver be entertaincd by a man of his KONG. 


| | 5 fy” 
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to that goddeſs, and bat! 10 on the fi # t of it, with crowens 
| of TILE rtle on their heads. Zome,! however, fay, Ap T1 de- 


tives not its names from Aphrodite ; but, as the very 
ound of the term ſeems to dictate, from aperire, 40 open, 


becauſe the ſpring having then. attained its vigour, it. 


l and unfolds the blo floms of plants. The next 
month, which is that of aue is ſo called from Mia, the 
mother of Mercury; for to him it is ſacred. June is 


ſo ſtyled from the youthful ſeaſon of the. year. Some 


again inform us, that theſe two months borrow their names 
from the two ages, 1 and young 3 for the older men are 


called majores, and the younger juniores. The ſuccecding 


months were denominated according to their orde r, of 
fifth, Grth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth. Afterwards 


Quinlilis was called July, in honour of Julius Czlar, who 


overcame Pompey ;z- and Sexti/is Auguſt, from Auguſtus the 


ſecond emperor of Rome. To the two following months 
Domitian gave his two names of Germanicus and Domi- 


tions, Which laſted but a little while; for, when he was 
lain, they reſumed their. old names, September and 
October. The two laſt were the only ones that all along 


retained the original appo! ation winch they had from 
their order. F chruary, which was either added- or tranſ. 


poſcd by Numa, is the mouth of purift cation; for fo 
! 


the, term ſignifies; and then rites are ce tcbrated tor the 


purifying of trees * An proc urin ga bleiling on their 
fruits; then alſo the ico of the Lupercala 18 held, whoſe 


eremonies greatly reſemble thoſe at u lꝗuilkration. January; 


the firſt month, is fo named from Janus. And Numa 
ſeems to me to have taken away the N dency from 
M ch, which is denominated from the god of war, with 


a Gel zu to ſhow his PV ference of the political virtues to 
the martial. For this Fa 2 in che moit remote antiquity, 


WIe tler a den mige 4 Or <> 8 being remarkable 107 his 


| 
* Another DET EL, has it, Ta; euros 1 inflead of 7016 
Pura; ; and then the ſenſe will be,“ 
Herr auchor itics * s the C 00 Amen re aging 2 bent ny upp orted by 4 0 aſlage 
in ( vid, who takes notice thut the bert pu rid the groun 1d. — 


oecd quia Heile Eder i eh AR 

Omne ol. (4 lift at. | Lib. , bab. 
And the ot] her, which ſeems rhe better, reſts upon the authority of 
Varro o and others, who mention an offering to! the dead in the month 


OL February, n- dd; Kir inferis Feb eoruaris Pe. latus %,, tun. bis 
Pare, J. fr, ; 


29 F760 75 E10 6] He 40 20. Both have 
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political Wie and his Kü ration of ſociety 7, rec aimed 
men from their rude and ſavage manners; he is theref, 
repretented with two faces, as having altered the form. 
ſtate of the world, and given quite a new turn to lite. 
He has alſo a temple at Nome with two gates, which they 
call the Lates of war. It is the cuſtom for this temple ty 
ftand open in the time of war, and to be ſhutintime of Peace, 
Ihe latter was ſeldom the caſe, as the empire has been 
generally engaged in war on account of its great extent, 
and its having to cc ntend with fo many ſurr ounding | Ate; 
barous u ations. It has, therefore, been ſhut only in the 
reign of A uguſtus Cæſar *, when he had conquered Au— 
tony: and before, in the conſultate of Marcus Attilius 
and Titus e a little while; for a new war break 
ing out, it w 3 not ſoon opened again. In Numa's reign, 
however, it was not opened for one day, but flood con- 
ftantly ſhut during the ſpace of ſorty-three years, 8 5 e 
uninterrupted peace reigned in every quarter, Not on 
| the people of Rome were ſoftencd and hu manized by t lie 
uſtice and mildneſs of the king, but even the cireumjacent 
cities, breathing, as it were, the fame ſalutary and de 
Tizhiful air, began to change their behaviour, Like tlic 
Do Romans they became deftirous of peace and good laws, 
of cultivating the ground, educating their chicken in 
tranquil]: ty, and paying their homage to thc gods. Italy 
then was taken up witch feſtivals and ſacribces; panes 
and entertainments; the pevp le, without any . appic- 
henſions of danger, mixed in a friendly anner, Wo | 
treated each other with mutual bein the love ©! 
virtue and juſtice, as from the ſource of Numa? 8 wiſdom, 
| gentiy flowing upon all, and moving with the compoture. 
of His heart. Even the hyperbolic 1 expre! ons of the 
pocts fall ſhort of deſcribi: ng the happincſs of thuie da,. 


Secure Ararhrs ſpread her ſlender toi! 8. 
O'er tlie broad buckler ; i cating tuſt conſum'd 


* Auguſtus ſhut the temple of Janus three ſc veral times; one 0) 
which was in the year of Rome 750, before the birth of our Savior”, 
according to iſziah's prophe cy. pf ail the world ould be biet 
with peace, when the Prince of Peace Was born. This temple w3s 
alſo ſhut by Veipalan aſter his triumph over the Jews. | | 

＋ Inftead of Marcus we fhould read Caius Attilins; Titus Man 
lius, his colleague, ſnut the temple of Jauus at the couclufion of the 
firſt Punic war. | 


NUMA. i 


+1 he vengeful ſwords and once far gleaming fpears : 
Mo more the trump of war iwells its ae throat, 
Nor robs the cye-lids of their boron Number “. 


We have no account of either war or infurrection in the 


ſtate, during Numa's reign. Nay, he experienced nci- 

ther enmity nor envy; nor did ambition diate either open 
vr private 1 v againſt his crown. Whether it were 
the fear of the gods, who took fo pious a man under their 


protection, or reverence. of his Te: or the ſingular 


good fortune of his times, that kept the manners of men 


pure and unſullied, he was an illuftrious inſtance of that 


truth, which Plato ſeveral ages after ventured to deliver 
concerning government: That the only ſure proſpect of de- 
live rance from the evils of life avill be, when the divine Pro- 
- vidence ſhall ſo order it, that the regal poxver, inveſted in @ 


V inct who has the ſentiments of a philoſuphe r, ſhall TOR 


virtue i iu. hant over vice. A man of ſuch wiſdom is not 


only happy in himſelf, but contributes by his inſtructions 
to the happineſs of others. Ther? is, in truth, no need 
either of force or menaces, to direct the multitude ; for 


when they ſee virtue exemplified in fo glorious a patter n 


as the life of their priace, they become wife of themſelves, 
and endeavour, by friendſhip and unanimity, by a ſtrict 

zard to juſtice and temperance, to form 1 8 to an 
im SC and happy life. This is the nobleſt end of go- 
vernment ; and he is moſt worthy of the royal ſeat who 
can regulate the lives and diſpofitions of lus ſubjects i in 


inch a manner. No one was more ſenſible of this than 
Numa. 


As to his wives and children, there are great contra- 


dictions among hiſtorians. For ſome ſay, he had no wife 


but Tatia, nor any child but one daughter named Pom- 
pilia. Others, betide that da: üghter, given an account of 


four ons, Pompon, Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus; every 
one of which left an 8 tbie polterity „the Pomponu 
being deſcended from Pompon, the Pinara from Pinus, 

the Calpurnii from Calpus, and the Mamercii from Ma- 


mereus. Theſe were turnamed Keges e or Kings we But: a 


* Plutarch wok this paſſage from ſome excellent verſes of Bac- | 


chyl des in praiſe of peace, given us by Stohaus. 


| Rox was the ſurname of the Amilians and Marcians. bak not 2? | 
the Pomponians, the Pinarians, or Mamersians. The Pinar were 


deſcended from a family who were pricits of Herculzs, and more 
melent than the times of Numa. | | 
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third ſet of writers ene the Ferner of £ forging ches. 
genealogies from Numa, in order to ingratiate themſclues 
with particular families. And they tell us, that Po OWpilt: 
was not the daughter of Tatia, but of Lucretia, anothe 

wife, whom he married after he aſcended the ne 
All, however, agree, that Pompilia was married to Mar. 
eius, ſon of that Marcius who perſuaded Numa to . 
the crown; for he followed him to Rome, where he vi 


enrolled a ſenator, and, after Numa's death, was compe. | 


titor with Tullus Hoſtiliva for the throne ; but, failing 1 in 
the enterpriſe, he ſtarved himſelf to death. His fon Mar- 
cius, huſband to Pompilia, remained in Rome, and ha ad 
'a ſon named Ancus Marcus, who reigned after Tullus 
Hoſtilius. This ſon is faid to have been but live Years 
old at the death of Numa. „ 

Numa was carried off by no ſudden or acute diſteraper; 
but, as Pilo relates, waſted away inſenſibly with old age 
and a gentle decline. He was fome few years abo. e 

eighty when he died. 

The neighbouring nations that were in fcendihip and 
alliance with Rome, ſtrove to make the honours of liz 
burial equal to the ha appineſs of his life, attending with 
crowns and other public offerings. The ſenators Carried 
the bier, and the miniſters of the gods. walked in proce 
ſion. The rett of the people, with the women aid chil— 
dren, crowded to the funeral; not, as if they were attend- 


ing the interment of an aged king, but as if they had lolt 


2 
one of their beloved relations in the bloom of life; for 


they followed it with tears and loud lamentations. T hey 
did not burn the body“, becauſe (as we are told) he Hin- 
ſelf forbade it; "vg they made two ſtone coffins, and 
| buried them under the Janiculum; the one containing [1/8 


body, and che other the ſacred books which he had 


© In the moſt ancient times they committed the bodies of the dead 


to the ground, as ap pprars from th 12 ht ſtory of the patfiarclis. But the 
Egyptians, from. A hin geſire of preſerving their bodies from corrup- 
tion after death, had them emba ned; per ns of condition with ric 
_ ſpices, and even the poor had theirs preterved with falt. be Greeks, 
to obviate the in conven iencies that might poflibly h. apt den from core 
ruption, burnt the bodies of the dead; but Pliny tells us that 55:4 
was the fi: t Roman, whoſe body was burnt. When Pagan. Was 
_ aboliſhed, the burning of dead bodies ecafed with it; and in the be. 
lief of the elutreck ian, Chriſtians commuted theit dead with due 
care and honour to the earth, to repoſe there till that great cent. 
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wrote their tables of laws. 


Numa had taken care, however, in his lifetime, to in- On 
Kruct the prieſts. in all that thoſe books contained; and 
to impreſs both the ſenſe and practice on their memo- 


ries. He then ordered them to be buried with him, per- 
ſuaded that ſuch myſteries could not ſafely exiſt in life— 


leſs writing. Influenced by the ſame reaſoning, it is 
ſaid, the Pythagoreans did not commit their precepts. 
to writing, but intruſted them to the memories of ſuch 
as they thought worthy of ſo great a depoſit. And when 
they happened to communicate to an unworthy perſon 
their abſtruſe problems in geometry, they gave out that 


the gods threatened to avenge his profaneneſs and impiety 
with ſome great and ſignal calamity. Thoſe, therefore, 
may be well excuſed who endeavour to prove by ſo many 


reſemblances, that Numa was acquainted with Pythagoras. 
Valerius Antias relates, that there were twelve books 
written in Latin, concerning religion, and-twelve more of 


| philoſophy, in Greek, buried in that coffin. But four 


hundred years after *, when Publius Cornelius and Marcus 


HBeœbius were conſuls, a prodigious fall of rain having 
waſhed away the earth that covered the cofhns, and the 

lids falling off, one of them appeared entirely empty, 
without the leaſt remains of the body; in the other, the 
books were found. Petihus, then Pretor, having exa- 


mined them, made his report upon oath to the ſenate, 
that it appeared to him inconſiſtent both with juſtice and 


religion, to make them public In conſequence of which 


Plutarch probably wrote five hundred ; for this happened in 
the year of Rome 573. © One Terentius, fays Varro | up. S. Au- 


ut. de Civ. Dei}. * had a piece of ground near the Janiculum ; and 
an huſbandman of his one day accidentally running over Numa's 
tomb, turned up ſome of the legiſlator's books, whercin he gave 


his reafons for eſtabliſhing the religion of th\ Romans as he left 
it. The huſbandman carried theſe books to the prætor, and the 


* przxtor to the Senate, who, after having read his ſrivolous reaſons 
tor his religious eſtabliſhments, agrecd, "of the books hould be 


9 * 


decreed, that tlie prætor ſnould throw them into the fire.“ But 


tough Numa's motives for the religion he eftabliſhed might be tri- 
vial enough, that was not the chief reaſon for ſupprefling them. 

The real, at leaſt the principal reaſon, was the many new gupberſti- 
tions, equally trivial, which the Romans had introduced, and the 


worſhip which they paid to images, contrary to Numa“ appoint- 
ment, Bo | . | | 
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deſtroyed, in purſuance of Numa's intentions. It was accordingly. 
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Lycurgus, we muſt now endeavour (though it is no eaſy 
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all the volumes were carricd into the Comitium, and. 
bur 5 f 
Zlory follows in the train of great men, and increuſes 
after their death; for envy docs not long furvive them; 
nay, it foivictimes dies before them. The misfortunes, 


| indeed, of the ſuccec ding Eings added luſtre to the cba. 
racter of. Numa. Of the fire that came after him, the 


laſt was driven from th e throne, and lived long in exile 


and of the other four, not one died a natural death. I. bree 
were traitorouſly ſlain. As for Tullus Hoſtilius, wiv 


reigned next after Numa, he ridiculed and deſpiſed many 
of his beſt inſtitutions, p- articularly h1s religious ones, us 
effeminate and tending to inaction; for his view was to 


diſpoſe the people to War. He did not, however, abicdle 


by his irreligious opinions, but falling 3 into a ſevere an. 
complicated ticknefs, he changed them, for a ſuperſtition®, 
very different from Numa's piety: Others, too, were in- 
fected with the fame falſe principles, when they ſaw tis 


manner of his death „ which is ſaid to have i by 


lightning F. 


NUN AND LYCURGUS 
COMPARED. 


1 d 


matter) to cyntraſl their actions. The relemblances be 
tween them, howev er, are obvious enough; their wildom, 
for inſtance, their piety, their talents far government, the 
inſtruction of their people, and their deriving cheir laws 
from a divine ſource. But the chief of their pcculiar 


| diltinetions, was Numa's accepting a crown, and Lycu:- 
gus's relinquiſhing one. The former received a kingdom 


without ſecking it, the latter religned « one when he had 


2 ws are ſo ſuperſtitious i in diſtreſs as thoſe who, in their pro- 


iperity, have laughed at religion. The famous Canon Voſſius was 
10 leſs remarkable for the greatueſs ol his fears, than he was for the 


littleneſs of his faith. 

+ The palace of Tullus Hoſtilius was burnt down by lightning; 
and he, with his wife and children, periſhed in the flames. Though 
{ome hiſtorians ſay, that Ancus Marcius, who, as the grandſen of 
Numa, expected to ſucceed te the crown, took the opportunity 0! 
the ſtorm to alſallinate the king, 


3 
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1 in 5 1 Numa 5 28 p to ſovereign pow ers 


wars b From a King to a e pe JO K was an 3 a 


nour to the one to "att am to royal dignity by bis Juitice 1 
aid it was an honour to the Other to prefer jultice to that 
dt gnity. Virtue rendered the one ſo reſpectable as to 
delerve a throne, and the other ſo great as to be above it. 

The ſecond obſervation 15, that both managed their 


reſpective governments, as. nakiciana do the lyre, each in 
a ff rent manner. Lycurgus wound up the ſtrings of 
Spa rta, which he found relaxed with luxury, to a ſtronger 


tone: Numa ſoftened the high and harſh tone of Rome.“ 
" former had the more difficult taſk, For it was not 
their ſwords and breaſt plates, which he perſuaded his 


citizens to lay alide, but their gold and ſilver, their fump= 
tuous beds and tables; what Re taught them, was, not 


to devote their time to feaſts and ſacrifices, after quitting 
the rugged paths of war, but to leave entertainments and 


8 


the ple Aüres of wine, for the laborious exerciſes of arms 


and the wreſtling ring. Numa effected his purpoſes i in a 


[riendly way by the regard and veneration the people had 
for his perſon ; Lycurgus had to ſtruggle with conflicts 
and dangers, 8 he could eſtabliſn his laws. The 
cenius of Numa was more mild and gentle, ſoftening and 
on enen the fiery diſpoſitions of his people to juſtice 
and peace. If we be obliged to admit the ſanguinary 
and unjuſt treatment of the Helotes, as a part of the 


politics of Lycurgus, we mult allow Numa to have been 


tar the more 33 and equitable lawgiver, who per- 


mitted abſolute ſlaves to taſte of the honour of freemen, 
and in the Saturnalia to be entertained along with their 
maiters s. For this alſo they tell us was one of Numa's 
inſtitutions, that perſons in a ſtate of ſervitude ſhould 


be admitted, at leaſt once a years to the liberal enjoy- 


The Stun, OY Was a feaſt celebrated on OY tach af the kalends 
0: january, Bulide the ſacrifices in honour of Saturn, who, upon his 
retuing into Italy, introduced there the happineſs of the golden age, 
tervants were at this time indulged in mirth and freedom, in me- 
mor y of the equality which prevailed i in that age; preſents were ſent 
rom one friend to another; and no war was to be proclaimed, or 
offender executed. It is uncertain when this feſtival was inſtituted, 


Nacrobius ſays, it was celebrated in Italy long betore the building 
of Rome; and probably he is right, for the Greeks ke Pt the ſame 


tealt under the name ol. Coro. Macrob. Saturn, I. i. c. 7. 
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ment of thoſe fruits which they had helped to raiſe. Some 
however pretend to find in this cuſtom the veſtiges of the 


equality which ſubſiſted in the times of Saturn, when there 


was neither ſervant nor maſter, but all were upon the ſame 


Both appear to have been equally ſtudious to lead their 
people to temperance and ſobriety. As to the other vir- 


tues, the one was more attached to fortitude, and the 


other to juſtice ; though poſſibly the different nature 
and quality of their reſpective governments required a 
different proceſs. For it was not through want of cou- 


rage, but to guard againſt injuſtice, that Numa reſtrained | 


O 


his ſubjects from war: nor did Lycurgus endeavour to 


infuſe a martial ſpirit into his people, with a view to 
encourage them to injure others, but to guard them 


againſt being injured by invaſions. As each had the 


Juxuriances of his citizens to prune, and their deficiencics 


to fill up, they mutt neceſlarily make very conſiderable 
alterations. _ | | h 


Niuma's diſtribution of the people was indulgent and 


agreeable to the commonality, as with him a various and 


mixt maſs of goldſmiths, muſicians, ſhoemakers, and 
other trades compoſed the body of the city. But Lycur- 
gus inclined to the nobility in modelling his ſtate, and he 


proceeded in a ſevere and unpopular manner; putting all 


incchauic arts in the hands of ſlaves and ſtrangers, while 


the citizens were only taught how to manage the ſpear 


and ſhield. They were only artiſts in war, and ſervants 
of Mars, neither knowing nor deſiring to know any thing 
but how to obey, command and conquer their enemies. 
hat the freemen might be entirely and once for all free, 


he would not ſuffer them to give any attention to thei! 


circumſtances, but that the whole buſineſs was to be leit 
to the flaves and Helotes, in the fame manner as the 
_ drefling gf, their meat. Numa made no ſuch diſtinction 


a5 this: he only put a ſtop to the gain of rapine. Not 
{olicitous to prevent an inequality of ſubſtance, he forbade 
no other means of increaſing the fortunes of his ſubjects, 
nor their riſing to the greateſt opulence ; neither did he 
guard againſt poverty, which at the ſame time made its 
way into, and ſpread in the city. While there was no 
great diſparity in the poſleſſions of his citizens, but al 
were moderately provided, he ſhould at firſt have combated 
the deſire of gain; and, like Lycurgus, have watched 
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againſt its inconveniences; for thoſe were by no means 
inconſiderable, but ſuch as gave birth to the many and 
great troubles that happened in the Roman ſtate. 


As to an equal diviſion of lands, neither was Lycurgus 


to blame for making it, nor Numa for not making it. 


The equality which it cauſed, afforded the former a fim 
foundation for his government ; and the latter tinding 4 


diviſion already made, and probably as yet ſubſiſting entire, 


had no occalion to make a new one. Rs . 
With reſpect to the community of wives and children, 
each took a politic method to baniſh jealouſy. A Roman 
huſband, when he had a ſufficient number of children, and 
was applied to by one that had none, might give up his 
wife to him *, and was at liberty both to divorce her 


and to take her again. But the Lacedzmonian, while 

his wife remained in his houſe, and the marriage ſub- 
ilted in its original force, allowed his friend, who defired 
to have children by her, the uſe of his bed: and (as we 


have already obſerved) many huſbands invited to their 


houſes fuch men as were likely to give them healthy and 


well made children. The difference between the two 


cuſtoms, is this, that the Lacedæmonians appeared very 


caſy and unconcerned about an affair that in other places 


cauſes ſo much diſturbance, and conſumes men's hearts 


with jealouſy and ſorrow; whilſt among the Romans there 


was a modeſty, which veiled the matter with a new con- 


tract, and ſeemed to declare that a community in wedlock 
is intolerable ?. tne | OS | 


Yet farther, Numa's ſtrictneſs as to virgins, tended to 
form them to that modeſty which is the ornament of their 
ex; but the great liberty which Lycurgus gave them, 
brought upon them the cenſure of the poets, particularly. 
Ibycus: for they call them Phenomerides, and Andromancis, 


Euripides deſcribes them in this manner : 


Theſe quit their homes, ambitious to diſplay, 
Amidſt the youths, their vigour in the race, 

Or feats of wreſtling, whilſt their airy robe 

Flies back, and leaves their limbs uncover' d. 


The ſkirts of the habit which the virgins wore, were not 
ſewed to the bottom, but opcned at the ſides as they 


* lt does not appear that Numa gave any ſanction to this liberty. 
Plutarch himſelf ſays a little below, that no divorce was known in 
Rome till long after. | | 
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walked, and diſcovered the thigh ; as Sophocles very, 
plainly writes : | | | 1 
Still in the light dreſs ſtruts the vain Hermione, 

Whole opening folds diſplay the naked thigh. 
Conſequently their behaviour is ſaid to have been too 
bold, and too maſculine, in particular to their huſbands, 
For they confidered thenifelves as abſolute miſtreſſes iu 
their houſes; nay, they wanted a ſhare in affairs of Rate, 
aud delivered their ſentiments with great freedom con- 
cerning the molt weighty matters. But Numa, thong 
he preſerved entire to the matrons all the honour and 
reſpect that were paid them by their huſbands in the time 
of Romulus, when they endeavoured by kindnefs to com— 
penſate for the rape, yet he obliged them to behave with 
great reforve, and to Jay alide all impertinent curichty, 
He taught them to be ſober, and accuitomed them to 
tence, entirely to abſtam from wine *, and not to ſpeak 


even of the molt ncedilary aſſairs except in the prelence 


of their huſbands. When a woman once appeared in the 


forum to plead her own caule, it is reported that the ſenate 


ordered the oracle to be conſulted, what this ſtrange 
event portended to the city f. Nay, what is recorded 


of a few infamous women, is a proof of the obedience 


and meckneſs of the Roman matrons in general. For 


as our hiſtorians give us accounts of thoſe who firit car- 


ried war into the bowels of their country, or againſt their 
brothers, or were ſirſt guilty of parricide; ſo the Romans 


relate, that Spurius Carvilius was the fuſt among them 


that divorced his wife, when no ſuch thing had happencd 
before for two hundred aud thirty years from the build- 
ing of Rome : and that 'Thalza, the wife of Pinarius, 


Romulus made the drinking of wine, as well as adultery, a ca- 
pital crime in women. For he ſaid, adultery opens the door to all 


ſorts of crimes, and wine opens the door to adultery. The ſeverity 


oi this law was ſoftened in the ſucceeding ages; the women who 
were overtaken in liquor, were not condemned to die, but to lolc 
their dowers. | 5 1 | 

+ What then appeared ſo ſtrange became aſterwards common | 
enough; inlomuch that every troubleſume woman of that kind, wes 
called Afrania, from a ſenator's wiſe of that name, who bufied her— 
jelf much in courts of juſtice, The eloquent Iiortenſia, Canghter to 
the orator Hortenſius, pleaded with ſuch fſuccels for the wome"y 


when the triumvirs had laid a fine upon them, that ſhe got a coll» 


derable part of it remitted. | | 
j It was in the szcth year of Rome that this happened. 
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was the firſt that quarrelled, having a diſpute with her 
mother-in-law Gegania, in the reign of Tarquin the proud. 
30 well framed for the preſerving of deceney and a pro- 
priety of behaviour, were this lawgiver' 8 regulations 
with reſpe& to marriage. 


Agrecable to the eduention of virgins in -Speata were 


"thi directions of Lycurgus as to the time of their being 


arried. For he ordered them to be married when both 


their age and wiſhes led them to it ; that the company of 
a hutband, which nature now required, might be the 
found tion of kiudneſs and love, and not of fear and 


hatred, w hich would be the conſequence when nature was 


forced ; and that their bodies might have ſtrength to bear 
the troubles of breeding and tire pangs. of child birth; 


44 


the propagation of children being looked upon as the 
1 


0 ily end of marna Ze. But the Romans married their: 


Co riters at the age of twelve years, or under; that both 
their bodies and manners might come pure and untainted 
to the management of their huſbands. It appears then 
that the former inſtitution more naturally tended to the 


pocreation of children, and the latter to the forming of 


the manners for the matrimonial union, 


However, in the education of the boys i in regulating 


their c aſſes, and laying down the v hole method of their 
exerciſes, their e e and their eating at a common 


table, Lycurgus ſtands diſtinguiſhed, and leaves Numa 


only upon a level with ordinary lawgivers. For Numa 


left it to the option or convenience of parents, to bring 
up their ſons to agriculture, to ſhip- building, to the buſi. 
wels of a braſier, or the art of a muſician. As if it were 
vr neceilary for one deſign to run through the education 
of them all, and for each individual to have the ſame 
bias given him; but, as if they were all like paſſengers 


in a hip, "who coming each from a different employ» 


ment, and with a different intent, ſtand upon their come 
aon defence in time of danger, merely out of fear for 


themſelves or their property, and on other occafions are 


attentive only to their private ends. In ſuch a caſe com- 
mon legiſlators would have been 1 who might 
have falled through ignorance or want of power; bat 


8 not ſo wiſe a man as Nu. ma, "ph took upon him 


e government of a {tate ſo lat ely formed, and not likely 
% make the leaſt oppoſition to any thing he propoſed, 
have conſidered it as his firit care, to vive the children 
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ſuch a bent of education, and the youth ſuch a mode of 
exerciſe, as would prevent any great difference or con- 


futon in their manners, that fo they might be formed 


rom their infancy, and perſuade to walk together, in 
the ſame paths of virtue. Lycurgus found tlie utility of 
this in ſeveral reſpects, and particularly in ſecuring the 
continuance of his laws. For the oath the Spartans had 
taken, would have availed but little, if the youth had 


not been already tinctured with his diſcipline, and train- 
ed to a zeal for his eftabliſhment. Nay, fo ſtrong and 
deep was the tincture, that the principal laws which he 


enacted, continued in force for more than five hundred 
years. But the primary view of Numa's government, 
which was to ſettle the Romans in laſting peace and tran- 
quillity, immediately vaniſhed with him: and, after his 
death, the temple of Janus, which he had kept fhut (as 
if he had really held war in priſon and ſubjection) was 
ſet wide open, and Italy was filled with blood“. The 


beautiful pile of juſtice which he had reared, preſently 


fell to the ground, being without the cement of education. 
You will fay then, was not Rome bettered by her wars ? 


A queſtion this which wants a long anſwer, to ſatisfy ſuch 


as place the happineſs of a ftate in riches, luxury, and an : 


extent of dominion, rather than in ſecurity, equity, tem- 


perance, and content. It may ſeem, however, to afford 
an argument in favour of Lycurgus, that the Romans, 
upon quitting the diſcipline of Numa, ſoon arrived at a 
much higher degree of power; whereas the Lacedæmo- 
nians, as ſoon as they departed from the inſtitutions of 
Lycurgus, from being the moſt reſpectable people of 
Greece, became the meaneſt, and were in danger of be- 
ing abſolutely deſtroyed. On the other hand, it muſt be 
eee ſomething truly great and divine in Numa, 


to be invited from another country to the throne; to make 


ſo many alterations by means of perſuaſions only; to reign 
undiſturbed over a city not yet united in itſelf, without 


the uſe of an armed force (which Lycurgus was obliged 
to have recourſe to, when he availed himſelf of the aid 


of the nobility againſt the commons), and, by his wil- 
dom and juſtice alone, to conciliate and combine all his 


ſubjects in peace. 


* In the wars with the Fidenates, the Albans, and the Latins. 


( 201 ) 


 SOLON#, | 


Dipravs the grammarian, in his anſwer to Aſcle- 

iades concerning the laws of Solon, cites the teſtimony 
of one Philocles, by which he would prove Solon the 
{on of Euphorion, contrary to the opinion of others that 
have wrote of him. For they all with one voice declare 
that Execeſtides was his father; a man of moderate for- 


tune and power, but of the nobleſt family in Athens, 


being deſcended from Codrus. His mother, according 
to Heraclides of Pontus, was couſin- german te the mother 
of Pifiſtratus. This tie of friendſhip at firſt united Solon 
and Piſiſtratus in a very intimate friendſhip, which was 
drawn clofer (if we may believe ſome writers) by the 
regard which the former had for the beauty and excel 
lent qualities of the latter F. Hence we may believe it 
was, that when they . diftered afterwards about matters 
of ſtate, this diflention broke not out into any harſh or 
ungenerous treatment of each other; but their firſt union 
kept ſome hold of their hearts, ſome ſparks of the flame ſtil! 
remained, and the tenderneſs of former friendſhip was 
not quite forgotten. ))) gr gd og. 

Solon's father having hurt his fortune t, as Hermippus 
tells us, by indulging his great and munificent ſpirit, 


* Solon flouriſhed about the year before Chriſt 5797. 
+ Piſiſtratus was remarkably courteous, affable, and liberal, He 
had always two or three ſlaves near him with bags of ſilver cin: 
when he ſaw any man look fickly, or heard that any died inſolvent, 
he relieved the one, and buried the others at his own expence. If 
he perceived people melancholy he inquired the cauſe, and if he 
found it was poverty, he furniſhed them with what might enable 
them to get bread, but not to live idly. Nay, he left even his gar- 
dens and orchards open, and the fruit free to the citizens. His looks 
were eaſy and ſedate, his language ſoft and modeſt. In ſhort, if his 
virtues had been genuine, and not diſſembled, with a view ts the 
tyranny of Athens, he would (as Solon told him) have been the beſt 
citizen in it. | | | | 
t Ariſtotle reckons Solon himſelf among the inferior citizens, and 
quotes his own works to prove it. The truth is, that Solon was never 
rich, i: may be, becauſc he was always honeſt. In his youth he 
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though the ſun might have heen ſupported i his f triends, 
yet as ne was of a family that had long been alltiling: 10 
others, he was athamed to accept of alitance himſelf; 


and therefore in his younger years applied himſelf to 


merchandiſe. Some, however, ſay that he travelled, 
rather to ratify his cunolity and extend his Knowledge, 
than to raiſe an eſtate. For he profeſſed his love of wit. 
dom, and when far advanced in years made this declara- 
tion, I grow old in the purſuit of [-arniag. He was not 
too much attached to wealth, as we may gy from the 


| following veries : 


The man that boaſts of golden ſtores, 

Ef grain that loads his bending floors, 

Of fields with freſh ning herbage green, 
Wiere bounding ſtecds and herds are {cen, 
1 call not happier than the ſwain 

Whoſe limbs are found, whoſe food 1s plain, 
Whole joys a blooming wife endears, | 
| Whoſe hours a tm tiling oflspring cheers. 


Vet in another place he ſays: 
Ihe flow of riches, though defir'd, 
Life's real goods, if well acquir'd, 


Unjuſtly let me never gain, 
Leſt Vengeance follow | in their train. 


Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of ſociety, 


mould neither ſet his heart upon ſuperfluities, nor reject 


tne uſe of what is necetlary and convenient. And in 
thoſe times, as Heſiod + nforms us, no bulineſs was 
lcoxed upon as a diſpa agement, nor did any tre ade cauſe 


as mightily addicted to 2 And Plato (in Times) Go tha: | 
3 he bad finiſhed all his poems, and particularly the Hiſtory of the 


Atlantic Iſland, which he brought out of Egypt, and had taken time 
to reviſe and correct them as others did, neither Homer, Heſtod, nor 
any other ancient poet would have been more famous. It is evident 
both {rom the lie and writings of this great man, that he was a per- 
{on not only of cxalted virtue, but of a "pleaſant and agreeable tem- 
per. He confidered men as men; and keeping both their capacity 
for virtue, and their proneneſs to evil in his view, he adapted his 
Jaws ſo as to ſtrengthen and ſupport the one, and to check and kecyßp 
under the other. His inſtitutions are as remarkable for their ſwect- 
neſs and pracicability, as thoſe of Lycurgus are for marian a1 | 
forcing human nature, 
* This paſſage of Solon's, and another below, are now fours. 
among the ſentences of Theognis. 


+ Lib. Ob. et Di. ver. 309. 


* 


9 


chandiſe was honourable, as 1t brought home the pro- 


duce of barbarous countries, engaged the friendthip of 


kings, and opened a wide feld of knowledge and cxpe- 
rience. Nay, ſome merchants have been founders of 


em. Thales alſo, and Hippocrates the mathemati- 
_ are ſaid to have had their {ſhare in commerce; and 


| expyence of his travels. 


01 f plcaſure too freely for a philoſopher, it is imputed 
tits Wee i life. For as he paſled through many 155 
creat dangers, he might ſurely compenſate them with 


inmſelf rather in the claſs of the Poor than the rich, 18 
evident trom thele lines: 3 8 | 


| For vice, tho” plenty fills her horn, 

ö And virtue finks in want aud ſcorn; 

3 Vet never, ſure, ſhall Solon change 
His truth for wealth's moſt caſy range! 
Since virtue lives, and truth ſhall ſtand, 


While wealth cludes the graſping hand. 


:Bg ſeems to have made uſe of his poetical talent at firſt, 
not for any ſerious purpoſe, but only for amuſement, i 
to fill up his hours of leiſure ; but afterwards he inſerted 


moral ſentences, and interwove many political tranſac- 


tions in his poems, not for the ſake of recording or re- 


membering them, but ſometimes by way of apology for 
his own adminiſtration, and ſometimes to exhort, to ad- 
viſe, or to cenſure the citizens of Athens. Some are f 
opinion, that he attempted to put his laws too in veries: 


and they give us this beginning: 


Supreme of gods, whoſe power 1 we art addrefy 
This plan to honour, and theſe laws to bleſs. N 


1 moſt of the ſages of thoſe times, os 1 chiefly 


that part of moral philoſophy which treats of civil obli- 


* It was ent to trade into E gypt with Fes oil of Greece and Ju- 


dea. It is ſaid in the EEE Hoſca Ch X11. v. 1.), Epbraim carrieth 
o into Eyypr. 
K 6 
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1 diſadvantageous di Aer The profeſſion of mer- 
great cities; Protus, for inſtance, that built Marſeilles, 
for whom the Gauls about the Rhone had the Inghelt 
the oil that Plato diſpoſed of i in Egy pt © , defrayed the | 


If Solon was too expenſive and luxurious in his way of 
hvings and indulged his poetical vein in his ks rg 


a little relaxation and enjoyment. But that he placed | 
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gations. His phyſics were of a very ſimple and ancient 


caſt, as appears from the following lines : 


From cloudy vapours falls the treaſur'd ſnow, 
And the fierce hail: from lightning's rapid blaze 
Springe the loud thunder—winds diſturb the deep, 
Than whoſe unruffled breaſt, no ſmoother ſcene 
In all the works of naturekß⁊a ! 


Upon the whole, Thales ſeems to have been the only 
| philoſopher, who then carried his ſpeculations beyond 
things in common uſe, while the reſt of the wiſe men 


maintained their character by rules for ſocial life. 
They are reported to have met at Delphi, and after- 


_ wards at Corinth upon the invitation of Periander, who 


made proviſion for their entertainment. But. what con- 
tributed moſt to their honour, was their ſending the i- 


pod from one to another, with an ambition to outvie each 

other in modeſty. The ſtory is this: When ſome Coans 
were drawing a net, certain ſtrangers from Miletus bought 
the draught unſeen. It proved to be a golden tripod, 
which H. 


elen, as ſhe ſailed from Troy, is ſaid to have 
thrown in there, in compliance with an ancient oracle. 
A diſpute ariſing at firft between the ſtrangers and the 
liſhermen about the tripod, and afterwards extending it- 


lelf to the ſtates to which they belonged, ſo as almoſt to 
engage them in hoſtilities, the prieftcſs of Apollo took up 
the matter, by ordering that the wiſeſt man they could 


ſind ſhould have the tripod. And firſt it was ſent tv 


Thales at Miletus, the Coans voluntarily preſenting that 


to one of the Milefians, for which they would have gone 


to war with them all. Thales declared that Bias was 2 
wiſer man than he, fo it was brought to him. He ſent 


it to another as wiſer ſtill. After making a farther cir- 


cuit, it came to Thales the ſecond time. And at laſt, it 


was carried from Miletus to Thebes, and dedicated to the 


Iſmenian Apollo. Theophraſtus relates, that the tripod 


was firſt ſent to Bias at Priene; that Bias ſent it back 
again to Thales at Miletus; that ſo having paſſed through 
the hands of the ſeven, it came round to Bias again, and 


at laſt was ſent to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. This 


is the moſt current account; yet ſome ſay the preſent was 
not a tripod, but a bowl ſent by Crœſus; and others, 
_ that it was a cup which one Bathycles had left for that 
_ purpoſe. N e So 
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We have a particular account of a converſation which 
Solon had with Anacharſis “, and of another he had with 
Thales. Anacharſis went to Solon's houſe at Athens, 
knocked at the door, and ſaid, he wvas a flranger who de- 
fired to enter into engagements of friendſhip and mutual hoſpi- 
tality with him. Solon anſwered, Friendſhips are beſt 

formed at home. Then do you, ſaid Anacharlis, 20% are at 
| home, make me your one: and receive me into your houſe. 
Struck with the quickneſs of his repartee, Solon gave him 
a kind welcome, and kept him ſome time with him, be- 
ing then employed in public affairs and in modelling his 
laws. When Anacharſis knew what Solon was about, he 
laughed at his undertaking, and at the abſurdity of ima- 
gining he could reſtrain the avarice and injuſtice of his 
citizens by written laws, which in all reſpeds reſembled ſpi- 
ders webs, and would, like them, only entangle, and hold the 
poor and weak, while the rich and powerful eafily broke 
through them. To this Solon rephed, Men keep their aprec- = 
ments, when it is an advantage to both parties not to break 
them ; and he would ſo frame his laws, as to make it evident 
to the Athenians, that it would be more for thetr intereſt to 
obſerve them than to tranſgreſs them. The event, however, 
ſhowed, that Anacharſis was nearer the truth in his con- 
jecture, than Solon was in his hope. Anacharbs having 
ſcen an aſſembly of the people at Athens, ſaid, he was 
ſurpriſed at this, that in Greece wiſe men pleaded cauſes and 
fools determined ibem. VT =_ 
When Solon was entertained by Thales at Miletus, he i 
expreſſed ſome wonder that he did not 'marry and raiſe a 
family. To this Thales gave no immediate anſwer ; but _ 481 
 lome days after he inſtructed a ſtranger to ſay, That y 
came from Athens ten days before. Solon inquiring, What 
neos there was at Athens, the man, according to his 


*The Scythians, long before the days of Solon, had bcen cele- 14 
brated for their frugality, their temperance, and juſtice. Anacharſis RR 
Was one of theſe Scythians, and a prince of the blood. He went to 1 
Athens about the forty-ſeventh Olympiad, that is, 590 years beſore 
Chriſt. His good ſenſe, his knowledge, and great experience made 
him paſs for one of the ſeven wiſe men. But the greateſt and wiſeſt oY 
men have their inconſiſtencies: for ſuch it certainly was, for Ana- 
charſis to carry the Grecian worſhip, the rights of Cybele, into Scy- 1% 
_ thia, contrary to the laws of his country. Though he performed 82! 
thoſe rites privately in a woody part of the country, a Scythian hap- | 
Pened to ſee him, and acquainted the king with it, who came imme- | Wl 
diately, and ſhot him with an arrow upon the ſpot. Herdet. I. iv. c. 3b. 1 
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in{trn&%ons, Gl: None, except the funeral of a young nia! 
evhich was atlc ME 'd by the whole city. Wor he «vas the Fo 


{as they told me) of a perſon of great honour, and of the. 


hicheft reputation for virtue, who was then abroad upon his 


| travele. IWhat a miſerable man is he, ſaid Solon: but what 


was his name? 1 have heard his name, anſwered the 


ſtranger, br/ do nat recolleA it. All / remember | is, that there 
evas much talk of his wviſdom and juſtice. Solon, whoſe ap— 
prchenſions increaſed with every reply, was now much 


diſconcerted, and mentioned his own name, aſking, /{/he. 
ther it was not Solos fon that was dead? The ſtranger | 
anſwering in the affirmative, he began to heat his head: 


and to do and fay ſuch things as are uſual to men in a 


tranſport. of grief“. Then Thales, taking him by the 
hand, ſaid with a ſmile, Theſe things <vhich A ie down #7 
firm a man as Solon, Rept me from marriage and from having 
children. But take courare, my good fr zend, for not a word | 
of what has been told you ts true. Hermippus ſays, he 
took this ſtory from Patæcus, who uſed to boaſt he had 


: the ſoul of As op. 


Hut after all, to neglect the x procuring of what - is ne- 
ceſſary or convenient in life, for fcar of loſing it, would 


be acting a very mean and abſurd part. Þy the ſame 


rule a man might refuſe the enjoyment of riches, or ho- 
nour, or wiſdom, becauſe it is poſſible for him to be de- 
prived of them, Even the excellent qualities of the 
mind, the moſt valuable and plcaſing poſſeſſion in the 


world, we fee deſtroyed by poiſonous drugs or by the 
. violciice of ſome diſeaſe. Nay, Thales himſelf could 
not be ſecure from fears, by living ſingle, unleſs he would 


renounce all intereſt in his friends, his relations, and his 
country. Inſtead of that, however, he is ſaid to have... 
adopted his ſiſter's ſon, named Cybiſthus. Indeed the 
ſoul has not only a principle of ſenſe, of underſtanding, 
of memory, but of love; and when it has nothing at 


home to fix its affection upon, it unites itſelf, and cleaves 


to ſomerhing abroad. Strangers or perſons of Tpurious 


birth often infinuate themſelves into ſuch a man's heart, 
as into a houſe or land that has no lawful heirs, and, to- 


gether with love, bring a train of cares and apprehenfions 


for them. It is not uncommon to hear perſons of a mo- 


* Whether on this occaſion, or on the real loſs of a ſon, is uncer- 
tain, Solon being deſired not to weep, ſince weeping wouid avail 
nothing ; ; he anſwercd, with ch humariry and good ſenſe, 4 
SEM this 6a ie 7 SAR | | - 


- 


roſe temper, who talk againſt marriage and a family, ut-.- 


S 
f 


tering the mol abject 
they hase had! y a flave or a concubine, happens to ſie ken 
or die. Nay, tome have expreſied- a very great regret 
upon the death of dogs and hories ; whillt others have 


borne the lols of valuable children, without anv affliction, 
or at leaſt without any indecent ſorrow, and have paſſed _ 
the relt of their days with calmneſs and compoſure. It 


is certainly w e not affection, which brings infinite 
troubles and fears upon men, who are not fortified by 
reaſon againlt the power of fortune 5 who have no 8 
ment of a preſent 3 good, becanſe of their apprehe. bons, 


and the real a anguiſh they lind in conſidering that, in times 


they may be deprived of it. No man, ſurely, ſhould take 
refuge in poverty, to guard : againſt the loſs of an ettate ; 
nor remain in the unſocial Rate of celibacy, that he may 
have neither friends nor children to loſe; he ſhould be 


armed by reaſon againſt all events. But, perhaps, we 


ve-been too diffuſe in theſe ſentiments. 
"Ww hen the Athenians, tired out with a long a and TOS 


Tome war agaiuit the Megarenfians, for the Ifle of Salamis, | 
made a law, that no one for the future, under pain of _ 


death, ſhould either by: ſpeech or writing propoſe that the 
city ſhould aflert its 1 to that illand Solon was very 


incaſy at fo diſhonourable a decree, and ſecing g yreat part 


of the you th defirous to begin the war again, 3 re- 


rained from it only by tear of tne law, he feigned 


tuntelf infane *; and a report ſpread from his houſe into 
the city, that he was out of his ſenſes. Pr ivately, how- 


ever, he had compoſed an clegy, and got it by heart, in 
order to repeat it in public; thus prepared, he ſallied out. 
uncxpeaedly into the market-place with a cap upon his 
lead, A great number of people flocking about him 
there, he got upon the herald's Hoes and lung the clegy | 


9 beg ns thus: 


lear and attend: from Salamis 1 came 
10 ſhow your error. 


Mhen the Keen were 1 from thele fears by the - 
toath of Epaminondas, they began to ſquander away upon ſhows _ 


«nd plays the money that had been aſſigned for the pay of the army 
and navy, and at the ſame time they made it death for any one to 
Propoſe a reformation, In that caſe, Demoſthenes did not, like Solon, 


attack their crror under a pretence of inſanity, but boldly and reſo. 


Iutely ſpoke againſt it, and by the ſarce of his clog quence brought 
hem to correct it. 


3 None wore caps but the fick. 
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complaints, when a child which 
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This compoſition is entitled Sa/amis, and conſiſts of a hun- 
dred very beautiful lines. When Solon had done, his 
friends began to expreſs their admiration, and Piſiſtratue, 
in particular, exerted himſelf in perſuading the people to 
comply with his directions; whereupon they repealed the 
law, once more undertook the war, and inveſted Solon 
with the command, The common account of his pro- 
ceedings is this: He ſailed with Piſiſtratus to Colias, and 
having ſeized the women who, according to the cuſtom 


of the country, were offering ſacrifice to Ceres there, he | 
ſent a truſty perſon to Salamis, who was to pretend he 


was a deſerter, and to adviſe the Megarenſians, if they 
had a mind to ſeize the principal Atheman matrons, to 
ſet fail immediately for Colias. The Megarenſians readily 
_ embracing the propoſal, and ſending out a body of men, 
Solon diſcovered the ſhip as it put off from the iſland ; 


and cauſing the women directly to withdraw, ordered a 


number of + young men, whoſe faces were yet ſmocth, to | 


dreſs themſelves in their habits, caps, and ſhoes. Thus 
with weapons concealed under their clothes, they were to 
dance and play by the ſea-fide till the enemy was landed, 
and the veſſel near enough to be ſeized. Matters being. 
thus ordered, the Megarenſians were deceived with the 
appearance, and ran .confuſedly on ſhore, ſtriving which 
ſhould firſt Iay hold on the women. But they met with 
ſo warm a reception, that they were cut off to a man: 
and the Athenians embarking immediately for gam, 
took poſſeſſion of the iſland. . 
Others deny that it was recovered in this manner, and 
tell us, that Apollo, ie firſt conſulted at Dep, "8 gave 
+ this anſwer: 


80, firſt propitiate he rr s chiefs 
Hid in Afopus lap; who, when interr d, 
Fac: d the Selen lun. . | | 


- Upon this Solon croſſed the 50 by night, and offered 
ſrcritces | in Salamis to the heroes Periphemus and Ci- 
chreus. Then taking five hundred Athenian volunteers 
who had obtained a decree, that if they conquered the 
 1ſland, the government of it ſhould be inveſted in them, 
he failed with a number of fiſhing-veſſels and one galley 
of thirty oars for Salamis, where he caſt anchor at a point 


which looks towards Eubcea. | 2 
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The Me garenſians that were in the place, having heard | 
a confuſed report of what had happened, betook them- 
ſclves in a diſorderly manner to arms, and ſent a ſhip to 


diſcover the enemy. As the ſhip approached too near, 


Jolon took it, and ſecuring the crew, put in their place 
ſome of the braveſt of the Athenians, with orders to 
make the beſt of their way to the city, as privately as 
poſſible. In the mean time, with the reſt of his men, he 
attacked the Megarenfians by land ; and while theſe were 
engaged, thoſe from the ſhip took the city. A cuſtom | 
which obtained afterwards, ſeems to bear witnefs to the 
truth of this account. For an Athenian ſhip, once a 
year, paſſed ſilently to Salamis, and the inhabitants com- 
ing down upon it with noiſe and tumult, one man, in 
armour leaped aſhore, and ran ſhouting towards the pro- 
monotory of Sciradium, to meet thoſe that were advancing 
by land. Near that place is a temple of Mars ere&ed by 
Solon: for there it was that he defeated the Megarenſians, 
and diſmiſſed, upon certain conditions, ſuch as were not : 
lain in battle. 185 | 


However, the people of Megara perſiſted i in b chen claim 


till both ſides had ſeverely felt the calamities of war, and 


then they referred the affair to the deciſion of the Lace- : 


dæmonlans. Many authors relate that Solon availed him- 
ſelf of a paſſage i in Homer's catalogue of ſhips, which he 


alleged before the arbitrators, Sexterouſey inſerting a line 
of his own: for to this verſe, | 


Ajax from Salamis twelve ſhips commands, 


he i 18 ſaid to have added, 


And ranks his forces with th' Athenian > pow er ®, 


But the Ahe look: upon this as an idle 4077 and 
tell us, that Solon made it appear to the judges, that Phi- 
leus and Euryſaces, ſons of Ajax, being admitted by the 
Athenians to the freedom of their city, gave up the iſland | 
io them, and removed, the one to Brauron, and the other 
to Melite in Attica : likewiſe, that the tribe of the Phi- 
laide, of which Piſiſtratus was, had its name from that 
Philrus. He brought. another argument againſt the Me- 


* This line could be no ſufficient rigen ſor there are many 


paſſages in Homer which proves that the ſhips o of Ajax were ſtationed 
var the Theſſalians. | | 


60 
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garenſians from the manner of burying in Salamis, Wich 
was agreeable to the cuſtom of Athens, and not to that of 


Megara ; for the Megarenhans inter the dead with their 


5 faces to the eaſt, and the Athenians turn theirs to the weſt; 
| On the other hand, Hereas of Megara inſiſts, that the Me- 
garenſans likewiſe turn the faces of the dead to the w eſt, 


And what is more, that, like the people of Salamis, they : 


Put three or four corples s in one tomb, whereas the Athe— 
nians have a ſeparate tomb for each. But Solon's cauſe 
was farther aſſiſted by certain oracles of Apollo, in which 
the ifland was called Jonian Salumis. "Fhis matter was 
determined by five Spartans, Critolaides, Amompharetus, 
Hypſcchidas, Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. 

Solon acquired confliderable honour and aut hority in 
Athens by this affair; but he was much more celebrated 


among the Greeks in general, for negotiating ſuccours | 


for the temple at Delphi againſt the infolent and injurious 
] Pty 
behaviour of the Cirrhzans *, and perſuading the Greeks 


to arm for the honour of the god. At his motion it Was 


that the Aniplbictyons declared war; as Aritlotle, among 


others, teſtifies, in his book concerning the Pythian 
games, where he attributes that decree to Solon. He was 


not, however, appointed general in that war, as Hermip- 


pus relates from Euanthes the Samian. For AÆſchines 


_ the orator fays no ſuch thing; and we find in the records 


of Delphi, that Alemzon, not Solon, commanded the 
Athenians on that occaſion, 


*The inhabitants of Cirrha, a town ſeated in the bay of Corinth, 
after having by repeated incurſions waſted the territory of Delphi, 


: beſieged the city itfelf from a deſire of making themſelves maſters 


of the riches contained in the temple of Apollo. Advice of this 
| being ſent to the Amphictyons, who were the ſtates general of Greece, 
Solon adviſed that this matter ſhould be univerſally reſented. Ac- 
cordingly Clyſthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, was ſent commander in chief 
againſt the Cirrhzans; Alcmzon was general of the Athenian quota; 


and Solon went as Fate ler or aſſiſtant to Clyſthenes. When the | 


Greek army had beſieged Cirrha ſome tune without any great ap- 
pearance of ſucceſs, Apollo was conſulted, who anſwered that they 
Hould not be able to reduce the place, till the waves of the Cirrhæan 
ſea waſhed the territories of Delphi. This anſwer ſtruck the army 
with ſurpriſe, from which Solon ex tricated them by adviſing Clyl- 


thenes to conſecrate the whole territories of Cirrha to the Delphic 
Apollo, whence it would follow that the fea mult waſh the ſacred 
_ coaſt, Pauſanias /in Phocicis) mentions another ſtratagem, which 


was not worthy of the juſtice of Solon. Cirrha, however, was taken 
and became henceſorth the arſenal of Pep hi. 
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The execrable proceedings againſt the accomplices of 
Cylon” „had long occaſion cd; great troublcs in the Athe- 
nian ſtate. The conſpi. ny had taken {anctuary in Mi- 
nerva's temple ; but Megacles, then Archon „ perla aded 
them to quite it, and and trial, under the notion that if 
they ee a thread to the ſhrine of the 90 dilefs, auch ke -pt 
old of it, they would it ill be under her. protection.“ But 
when they came over againſt the temple of the Furies, 
the thread broke of itſelf; ; upon Which e and his 
colleagues 3 ruſhed upon them and ſeized them, as if they 
had 10 00 their privilege. Such as were out of the te mple 
were ſtoncd; thoſe that fled to the altars were cut in! 
pieces there; and they only were ſpared who made ap- 
plicatio! 1 to the wives of the m icgitbrates. From that time 
thoſe mayiitrates were called exccralle, and hecame objects 
of the public hatred, The remains of Cylon's faction of- 
terwards recovered ftrength, and Kept up the quarrel with 
the deſcendants of Megacles. Thie dif pute was greaier 
than ever, and the two parties more exaſperated, when 
Solon, whoſe authority was now very great, and others 
of the principal Athenians, interpoſed, and by entreaties 


and arguments perſuaded the perſons called execrable, to 


ſubmit to juſtice and a fair trial, before three hundred 
| judges ſclected from the nobility, Myron, of the Phy- 
lenſian ward carried on the impeachment, and they were 
condemned: As many as were alive, were driven into 
exile ; and the bodies of the dead dug up and caſt out 
beyond the borders of Attica. Amidſt theſe diſturbances, 


* There was, for a long time aſter the democracy took place, a 
ſtrong party againſt it, who left no meafiires untried, in order, if 
poſlible, to reſtore their ancient form of government. Cylon, a man 
of quality, and ſon-in-law to Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, repined 
at the ſudden change of the magiſtrates, and had the thoughts of 
alking that as a favour, which he apprehended to be due to his birth- 

right. He formed, therefore, a deſign to ſeize the citadel, which he 

Put in practice in the forty- fifth Olympiad, when many of the citi- 
zuns were gone to the Olympic games. Megacles, who was at that 
time chief archon, with the other magiſtrates and the whole power 
of Athens, immediately beſieged the conſpirators there, and reduced 
them to ſuch diſtrefs, that Cylon and his brother fled, and left the 
12caner ſort to ſhiſt for themſelves. Such as eſcaped the ſword took 
reſuge, as Plutarch relates, in Minerva's temple; and though they de- 
terved death for conſpiring againſt the government, yet, as the ma- 
giltrates put them to death in breach of the privilege of ſanctuary, 
they brought upon themſelves the indignation of the ſuperſtitious 
Athenians, who deemed ſuch a brone a greater crime than trealon, 
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the Megarenſians renewed the war, took Niſæa from the 
Athenians, and recovered Salamis once more. 
About this time the city was likewiſe afflicted with ſu- 


perſtitious fears and ſtrange appearances : and the ſooth-_ 


ſayers declared, that there were certain abominable crimes 


which wanted expiation, pointed out by the entrails of 


the victims. Upon this they ſent to Crete for Epimeni- 


des the Pheſlian *, who is reckoned the ſeventh among 


the wiſe men, by thoſe that do not admit Periander into 


the number. He was reputed a man of preat piety, be- 
loved by the gods, and ſkilled in matters of religion, par- 
ticularly in what related to inſpiration and the ſacred 
. myſteries : therefore the men of thoſe days called him 
the ſon of the nymph Balte, and one of the Curetes re- 


vived. When he arrived at Athens, he contracted a friend- 
ſhip with Solon, and privately gave him conſiderable aſ- 


ſiſtance, preparing the way for the reception of his laws. 


For he taught the Athenians to be more frugal in their 


religious worſhip, and more moderate in their mourning, 
by intermixing certain ſacrifices with the funeral ſo— 


lemnities, and aboliſhing the cruel and barbarous cu- 


ſtoms that had generally prevailed among the women be- 


fore. What is of ſtill greater conſequence, by expia- 
tions, luſtrations, and the erecting of temples and ſhrines, 
he hallowed and purified the city, and made the people 


more obſervant of juſtice and more inclined to union. | 
When he had feen Munychia, and conſidered it ſome 
time, he 18 reported to have ſaid to thoſe about him r, 


'* This Epimenides was a very extraordinary perſon. Diogenes 
Laertius tells us, that he was the inventor of the art of luſtrating 
or purifying houſes, fields, and perſons; which, if ſpoken of Greece, 


may be true; but Moſes had long before taught the Hebrews ſome- 


thing of this nature. ide Levit. xvi.) Epimenides took ſome ſheep 
that were all black, ard others that were all white; theſe he led into 


the Areopagus, and turning them looſe, directed certain perſons to 


follow them, who ſhould mark where they couched, and there ſa- 
critice them to the local deity. This being done, altars were erected 


in all theſe places to perpetuate the memory of this ſolemn expiation. 


There were, however, other ceremonies practiſed for the purpoſe 


_ of luſtration, of which Tzetzes, in his poetical chronicle, gives a 


particular account, but which are too trifling to be mentioned here. 
F This prediction was ſulfiiled 270 years after, when Antipater 


conſtrained the Athenians to admit his garriſon into that place. Be- 


ſides this 222 Epimenides uttered another during his ſtay at 
Athens; for hearing that the citizens were alarmed at the progreſs ol 
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How blind is man to futurity ! If the Athenians could foreſee 
what trouble that place will give them, they would tear it in 
pieces <vith their teeth, rather than it ſhould fland. Some- 
thing ſimilar to this is related of Thales. For he ordered 
the Mileſians to bury him in a certain recluſe and ne— 
glected place, and foretold, at the ſame time, that their 
market-place would one day ſtand there. As for Epi— 
menides, he was held in admiration at Athens; preat 
honours were paid kim, and many valuable preſents made: 
yet he would accept of nothing but a branch of the ſa- 
cred olive, which they gave him at his requeft ; and with 
that he departed. 1 Eh, „„ 
When the troubles about Cylon's affair were over, and 
the ſacrilegious perſons removed, in the manner we have 
mentioned, the Athenians relapſed into their old diſputes 
concerning the government; for there were as many 
parties among them as there were different tracts of land 
in their country. The inhabitants of the mountainous 
part were, it ſeems, for a democracy ; thoſe of the plains 
for an oligarchy ; and thoſe of the ſea-coaſts contending 
for a mixed kind of government, hindered the other two 
from gaining their point. At the ſame time, the inequality 
between the poor and the rich occaſioned the greateſt 
diſcord, and the ſtate was in ſo dangerous a ſituation, 
that there ſeemed to be no way to quell the ſeditious, or 
to ſave it from ruin, but changing it to a monarchy. 80 
greatly were the poor in debt to the rich, that they were 
_ obliged either to pay them a fixth part of the produce of 
the land (whence they were called Hedtemorii and T hetes ), 
or elſe to engage their perſons to their creditors, who 
might ſeize them on failure of payment. Accordingly 
ſome made ſlaves of them, and others ſold them to fo- 
reigners. Nay, ſome parents were forced to ſell their 
own children (for no law forbade it), and to quit the city, 
to avoid the ſevere treatment of thoſe uſurers. But the 
greater number, and men of the moſt ſpirit, agrecd to 
ſtand by each other, and to bear ſuch impoſitions no 
longer. They determined to chooſe a truſty perſon for 
their leader to deliver thoſe who had failed in their time 


the Perſian power at ſea, he adviſed them to make themſelves eaſy, 
for that the Perſians would not for many years attempt any thing 
againſt the Greeks, and when they did, they would receive greater 
loſs themſelves than they would be abk to bring upon the ſtates 
they thouhgt to deſtroy. Laert. in Fita et Rimes. | 
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of payment, to vide the wid, and to give an entire new 
face to the commonwealth. 
Then the moit prudent of the Athenians caſt * eyes 
upon Solon, as a man leaſt obnoxious. to either party, 
having neither been engaged in oppretſions with the rich, 
nor enta angled in neceſſities with the poor. Him, there- 
fore, they entreated to atlilt the public in this exigency, 
and to compoie theſe differences. Phamias the Leſbian 
aſſerts, indeed, that Solon, to ſave the ſtate, dealt artiully 
with both parties, and privately promiſed the poor a 
diviſion of the lands, and the rich a confirmation of their 
ſecurities. At firit he was loth to take the adminiſtra- 
tion upon him, by reaſon of the avarice of ſome and the 
inſolence of others; but was, however, choſen archon 
next after Philombrotus, and at the ſame time arbitrator 
and lawgiver ; the rich accepting of him readily, as one 
of them, and the poor, as a good and worthy man. They 
tell us too, that a faying of his, which he had let fall 
ſome time before, that equally canſes no var, was then 
much repeated, and pleaſed both the rich and ca Poor; 
the latter expecting to come to a balance by their num- 
bers and by the mealure of divided lands, and the former 
to preſerve an equality at Ieaſt, by their dignity and 
power. Thus both parties being in great hopes, the 
heads of them were urgent with * Solon to make himſelf 
king, and endeavoured to perſuade him, that he might. 
with better aſſurance take upon him the direction of a 
city where he had the ſupreme authority. Nay, many of 
the citizens, that leaned to neither party, ſeeing the in- 
tended change difficult to be effected by reaſon and law, 
were not againſt the intruſting of the government to the 
hands of one wile and juſt man. Some, moreover, ac- 


9 
quaint us, that he received this oracle from Apollo, 


Seize, ſcize the helm; the fecling veſſs] guide 
With wen Patriots ſtem the raging tide, 


His 5 in particular, told him it NOT appear that 
he wanted courage, if he rejected the monarchy for fear 
of the name of tyrant; as if the ſole and ſupreme power 
would not ſoon become a lawful ſov ereignty through the 

virtues of him that received it. Thus formerly (ſaid they) 
the Eubcans ſet up Tynnondas, and tel the Mityle- 
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neans Pittacus for their prince * None of theſe things 
moved Solon from his purpofe, and the anſwer he 1s ſaid 
to have given to his friends is this, Alſolule monarchy is a 

fair feld, but it has no outlet, And in one of his poems 
he thi us addrefies himſelf to his tr tend Phocus: 


— ſpared my country, 

If gilded violence and tyrannic ſway” 

Could never charm me: ; thence no ſhame acerues: 
Still the mild honour of my name 1 boult, 

And bond my empire there,— 


Whence it is cvident that his reputation was very. great, 
before he appeared in the character of a legillator, As 
for the ridicule he was expoſed to for rejecting kingly 
power, he has deteribed it in the follow! ing verſes : 


Nor wiſdom's palm, nor 3 laid policy 

Can Solon boaſt, Por when its noblett bleſſings 
Heaven pour'd mto his lap, he ſpurn'd them from him. 
Where was his ſenfe and ſpirit, when enclos'd 

He found the choiceil prey, nor deign'd to draw it ? 
M. ho, to command fair Athens but one day, 


ould not himſelf, with all his race, have tallen 
Contented on the morrow ?. 


* 


Thus he has introduced the multitude and men of low 


* 


minds, as diſcourſt ng about him. But though he rejected 
ablolute power, he procceded with. ſpirit. enough in the 
ada. he did not make any conceſſions in be- 
half of the powerful, nor, in the f framing of his laws, did 
ke indulge the humour of his conſtituents. Where the 
former ctabliſhment. was tolerable, he neither applied 
remedies, nor uſed the meihon-kmte, left he ſhould put 
the whole in diforder, and not have power to ſettle or 
compoſe it afterwards in the temperature he could wiſh. 
He only made ſuch alterations as he might bring the peo- 
pie to acquieice in by perſualion, or compel them to by 
lus authority, making (us he fay: / force and right conſpire. 


* Pittacus, one of the ſeven wiſe men of 8 made himſelf 
maſter of Mitylene; for which, Alc:zus, who was of the ſame town, 
cotemporary with Pittacus, and, as a poet, a friend to liberty, ſa- 
tirized him, as he did the other tyrants, Pittacus diſregarded his 
cenſures, and having by his authority quelled the ſeditions of his ci- 
tizens, and eſtabliſhed peace and harmony among them, he volun- 
1 quitted his power, and reſtored his country to its liberty. 
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Hence it was, that having the queſtion afterwards put 
to him, JF hether he had providid the beſt of laws for the 
Atheniams ? he anſwered, The beft they were capable of re- 
ceciving. And as the moderns obſerve, that the Athe- 
nians uſed to qualify the harſhneſs of things by giving 
them lofter and politer names, calling whores mi/treſſec, 
tributes contributtons, garriſons guards, and priſons caſtles ; 
ſo Solon ſeems to be the firſt that diſtinguiſhed the can- 
celling of debts by the name of a diſcharge. For this was 
the firſt of his public acts, that debts ſhould be forgiven, 
and that no man for the future ſhould take the body of 
his debror for ſecurity. Though Androtion and ſome 
others ſay, that it was not by the cancelling of debts, 
but by moderating the intereſt, that the poor were re— 
licved, they thought themſelves fo happy in it, that they 
gave the name of diſcharge to this act of humanity, as 
well as to the enlarging of meaſures and the value of 
money, which went along with it. For he ordered the 
mine, which before went but for ſeventy-three drachmas, 
to go for a hundred: ſo that, as they paid the ſame in 
value, but much leſs in weight, thoſe that had great ſums 
to pay were relieved, while ſuch as received them were 
no loſers, | %%% og | 

The greater part of writers, however, affirm, that it 
was the abolition of paſt ſecurities that was called a d!/- 
charge, and with theſe the poems of Solon agree. For in 
them he values himſelf on having tavern away the marks of 
mortgaged land *, which before were almoſt everywhere ſc! 
up, and made free thoſe fields which before were bound and 
not only ſo, but of ſuch citizens as were ſcixable by their 
creditors for debt, ſome, he tells us, he had brought back 
from other countries, where they had wandered [5 long, thai 
they had forgot the Attic diale&, and others he had ſet at li 
 berty, who had experienced a cruel ſlavery at home. 55 
This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greateſt 
trouble he met with: For when he undertook the annul- 
ling of debts, and was conſidering of a ſuitable ſpecah 
and a proper method of introducing the buſtnefs, he told 
ſome of his molt intimate friends, namely Conon, Clinias, 
and Hipponicus, that he intended only to aboliſh che 


The Athenians had a cuſtom of fixing up billets, to ſhow, tha! 
houſes or lands were mortgaged. | | 
| 2 
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dcbts, and not to meddle with” the lands. Theſe 1 nonds 
of his haſtening to make their advantage of the -ſoorcr 
before the decree took place, borrowed large ſums of the 


11ch, and purchaſcd eſtates with them. Afterwards, when 


the decree was publiſhed, they kept their poſſeſſions with - 


out paying the money they had taken up; which brought 


great reflections upon Solon, as if he had not bcen im- 


poſed upon with the reli, but were rather an accomplice 
in the fraud. This charge, however, was foon removed, 
by his being the firſt to comply with the law, and remit- 


ting a debt "of five talents, which. he had out at intereſt, 


Others, among whom is Polyzelus the Rhodian, fay it 
vas fifteen talents. But his friends went b 5 The” name 


of Chrencopide or debt-cutters ever after. 

The method he took ſatisfied neither the poor nor the 
rich. The latter were diſpleaſed by the cancelling of 
their bonds; and the former at not finding a diviſion of 


fands: upon this they had fixed their hopes, and the y 


8 »mplained that he had not, like Lycurgus, made all the 

citizens equal in eſtate. Lycur: Zus, however, being the 
eleventh from Hercules, and h aving reigned many years 
in Laced:2mon, had acquired great authority, intereſt, 
and friends, of which he knew very well how to avail 


bimſelf in ſotting up a new form of government. Vet hie 


was Obliged to have recourſe to force rather than per- 
ſuabon, and had an eye ſtruck out in the diſpute, Lefore 


he could bri: "g it to a lifting ſettlement, and etabliſh ſuch - 


an union and equality , as leſt neither rich nor poor in the 
city. On the other hand, Zolon's eſtate was but mode— 
| rate, not ſuperior to that of ſome commoners, and there- 
fore he atte! npted not to erect ſuch a conm nonwealth as 
that of Ly curgus, conſidering it as out of his power ; he 


broceeded as far as he thought he could be ſuppor ted by 


the conſidence the people had in his probity and wil 


"3m 
* 


N 140 


That he anſwered not the expectations of the g enera- 


ity, but offended them 7” falling ſhort, 1 from 


ele verſes of uis— 


I hoſe eyes with joy once ſparkling when they vicw'd me, 
With cold, oblique regard behold me now. 


And a little Aſt er=—— 


Pol. J. J. 
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—— et ho but Solon 
Could have inoke peace to their tumultuous waves, 
ve funk beneath them“? 


4 


But being ſon Nenfible of the utility of the decree, they 
ad aſide their complaints, offered a public ſacrifice, 
eb they called 88 e or the ſacrifice of the d/- 
charge, and conſtituted Solon lawgiver and ſuperinten- 
dant of the commo! Iwealt, ; committing to him the reg u- 
lation not of a PRE only, b Lat the xhole, magiſtracies, af- 
'umblics, courts of judicature, and ſenatc; and 
det ermine the qualification, e r, and time of 
Vr them all, a as well as to abrogate or continue 
he forme 3 ns his pleaſure. 

irt, hel, he repealed the laws of Drace of except 
thoſe conderning murd er, ys auſe of the ſeverity of the 
punithncuts they wp ntcd, which for almolt tall offences 
were capitel z even thote that were convicted of 1dlcneſs 
ere to ſafer death, and ſuch: as ſtole only a few apples 
or potcherbs, were to be puniſhed in the ſame manner as 
ſacrilegious perſons: and murderers. Hence a ſaying of 
Demades, who lived long ey Was 5 much ; 758 that 


* 


Irawo æurote his awe hut <vith in 5 þ, but with blood. And! ie 


Fromm FIC, FA % rverhig! enpreſlion Which will not 

Fear a litera! p ro. taniflatien, much leis a poetica) one; it Was ne- 
ceſlar) 5 {here ore 1 1 10 give a hes turn do le ſentence, only Keep! iTic 
the ſeuſe in view. 

Draco Was archon in the ſccond, thorg! th me ſay in the lat, 
year of the thirty-ninth yy piad about the year before Chrig 1555 bo 
Though the name of this great man occurs frequently in hiſtory, 

we no where find ſo much as ten lines tog ther conc- rning him and 
his in ſtitut tions. He may be conſidered. as the firlt legiſlator of the 
Athenians ; for the laws, or rather preccp 1s. of. I ri tale us were 
very few, Viz. Hun gr. yOUT 25 rents; 4005 1 the, Ke 51 3 net onmals; 
Draco was ihe firiſt of The 9090 that puniſhed adulitcry with Geath'; 
upd hs eftcome d murder fo high a crime, that to imprint a Geep 3 ab- 
Vor rence of it in the minds of men, he ordained that Procety ſheul' 
8 rried on even againſti ine nin ate things, if they acctc l caulcd 
the death of any perſon. But be fides murder and adultery, which de- 
tryed denth; he made a A e of ſmaller oftenices Dn ang that 
brought almoſt all his laws into diſuſe. Ihe extravagant ſeverity Ot 
them, like an edge too finely ground, hindered his Hin,], as. he cal- 
lech them, from ſtrixine d dcp. Porphyry / Ve ubſtivert./ has preſerved 
Pr of the m concerning divine worſhip, © lt is an exerlaſtin & Jaw in 

Attica, that the gods are to be worftippc d, and the heroes allo, 
e to the cuſtoms of our anceſtors, and in private only with 


8 
4% proper addreſs, firſt fruits, and annual libations.“ 
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In che next place, Solon took. an eſtimate of the eſtates 


of the citizens; intending to leave the great offices in the 
hands of the rich, but to give 4 the roll 01 * Su 1 
ſhare in other departments Which they ha t before. 
Such as had a yearly income of {five hundr. 55 mealures in 
wet aud dry goods, he placed in the firlt rank, and called 
them Penta: fromedimni * + The iecond cont ON on Li 90 
that could Ecep a horie, or whoſe lands prod uced thre 
hundred meatures ; theſe were of the « egit, order, phe 
called HTippodatelnunies. And thoſe of the third. ciafs, he, 
had but two hundred meaſure es, were called © Lenvite 
The reit were named Thetes, and not admitted to any 
office; they had only a right 10 * appear and give their 
vote in the general allembly of the people, II 'S {feemut 


— 
+ 


at firit but a flighit priviledge, but afterwards ſhowed it- 


{elf a matter of” great importance: for moſt cauſes came 
' U ve 1 PU 
nt lalt to be decided by them; and in ſuch matters as 


3 


were under the cognizance of the magiſtrates there lay 
an appeal to the people.  DBefides, he is ſaid to have 
erawn up his laws in an obſcur2 and ambig uous manner, 
ou pur pole to enlarge the:: authority of tue p zopular tri- 
bunal. - For as they could not adjuſt their drones hy 


the. letter of the law, they were ubliged to 18 e eſs 
to ring Shun en I mean the whole bo 45 of citizens, who 
therefore had all co: FOR RF OE brought be 7 0 them, and 


vere in a manner ſu perior to the laws. Of this equality 
he himſelf takes notice in theſe words: | 


By me the people held their native rights 

Uninjur'd, moppreſo' — The great rellrain'd 
From lawlefs violence, and the poor from rapine, 

Ey me, their mutual fhicld.- 


le Pontacs)us pinedimmt P: aid 2 alot to the D 1blic treaſury ; the 
% date buntes, As the word ſignifies, were obliged to find a horſe, 
ito ſerve as cavalry in the wars; the Ze agite were ſo called, as 
bake a middle rank between the kniphts aud thoſe of the loweſt _ 
order (lor rowers who have the middle bench between the Th la- 
mitcs, and the Thranites, are called; Zevgitz) ; and thougth the 
Teles had barely each a vote in tlie general aſſemblies, yet that, as 
(Pattarch obſerv.s), appeared in time to be a great Privilege, molt 
cauſes being brought by appeal before the pals 
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Deſirous yet farther to ſtrengthen the common people, 
he empowered any man whatever to enter an action for 
one that was injured, Ita perſon was aſlaulted, or ſuf- 
fered damage or violence, another that was able 29 wil. 
ling to do it miglit proſecute the ofiender. Thus the 
Iawgiver wiſely accutomed the citizens, as members of 
one body, to feel and to reſent che another's injuries. 
Aud we are told of a ſaying of his agreeable to this law : 
being aſked, {hat city cas beſt modelled ? he anſwered, 
That, where thoſe who are not injured are no leſs ready t9 
. preſ-cuie and Peri i/þ offenders than thoſe who are. 

When theic points were adjuſted, he efiabliſked the 
council of the areypagys , which was to confift of ſuch ar 
nad borne the 01 ice of archon g, and himſelf was one of the 
number, But obſerving thet the people, now diſcharged 
from their debts, grew inſolent and imperious, he pro- 
c eded to ee another council or ſenate, of four 
hundred t, a Hundred out of each tribe, Dy whom all 


Ihe court of arechrows, though ſettled lone before, had loſt much 
Of its power by Dr 4c * referring the ephetw. In ancient tinacs 
and till Solon became legiſlator, it conſiſted of ſuch perſons as w ere 
moſt conſpicuous in the ſtare for their wealth, power, and probity; 
but Solon made it a rule that m_ only ſnould have a feat in it as 
had borne the oflice of arch, 1 11s had the eſſect he d ſigned, it 
raiſed the reputation of the arrobapites very high, and rendered their 
decrces ſo venerable, that none coutclted or repined at them through 
a long courſe of ages. 

; 2 After the extinction of the race of tlie Aedontide, the Athc- 
niaus made the office of archer unnual z and, inftead of one, they r 
ated nine ar:hors, By the a expe di ent, they provided again!t 

the too great power of a ſingle perfon, as by the former they took 
away all apprehenſion of the archuns letting up ſor ſovereigus. ln 
one word, they attained now what'they had long lovght, the mal:in 5 
their ſupreme magiſtrates dependent on tlie people, is rematk- 
ablc era of the completion of the Ather inan d democracy was, acc 
ding to the Air mord, in the firſt year of the $3ivth Olymp'ad, be 
fore Chriſt 68. (hat theſe magiſtrates mi, 9 hewever reta 
ſufficient authority and dignity, they had Bitch ti ties and great os 
nours annexed to their offices. The firſt was ye by way of cmi— 
nence Th- Archea and the year was diftin ares by bis name. Il. 
| ſecond was called B, that is, Ling; for they choſe to have that 
title conſidered as a l.condury one. Ihis "a cer had the care of te- 
ligion. The third had the name of Pormarch, for war was his par- 
ticular province, The other fix had the title of Tete, and 
were conſidered as the guardians of their laws. Ileſe grebons con- 
tinued till che time of the emyeror Callienus. | 
1 The number of tribes were inereaſed by Calſthenes to ten, after 

he nad driven out the Piſiſtratidæ; ard then this ſenate conſiſted of 


SOLON, . 


0 


affairs were to be previouſly conſidered; and ordered 


that no matter, without their approbation, ſhould be laich 


before the general aſſembly. In the mean time the high : 
Yo 


court of the: areopag us were to be the inſpectors Boe” 


guardians of the laws. Thus he ſuppoſed the common - 


wealth, ſecured by two councils, as by two anchors, 
would be leſs liable to be ſhaken by tumults, and the 
people would become more orderly a: ad pea ae Þ Nos. 
vriters, as we have obſerved, afhrm that the council of the 
areapagus was of Solon's appointing : and it fc; greatly 
to c onfirm their aſſertion, that Draco has made no MELON 
of the areopagites, but in capital canes conſtantly addreſl 
lumfelf to the beter A vet the erlith law of Solon's hi. . 
mas table is ſet down in theſe. very words, WWhoever 
vere declared infamous before Sele! s archonſhip, let them be 
0 ed in honour, except ſuch as / 4 been condemned in the 
reopagus, or by the ephete, or by the kings in the Prytaneum, 


for murder or robbery, or att: e g to uſurp the government, 


hat Hed ther count: 5 before this Fe ay was made, This on 


the contrary, ſhows, that before Solon was chief magi- 


ſtrate and delivered his laws, the council of the areopagus 


Was in being. For who could have been condemned in 


the garegpagus before Solon's 2 if he was the firſt that 


er: ected it into a court of judicature? Unleſs, perhaps, 


there be ſome obſcurity or deficiency in the text, and the 
meaning 9350 that ſuch as have been convicted of crimes 
that are now cognizable be fore the ar-opagites, the ephete &, 

and ns anzs, ſhall continue infamous, while others are 


reſtored. But this I H | Tuba it to the j udgment or the rea. 


der. 


five hun dreq „Ifty bei ng c ofen gut obe cach tribe. Towards the cloſe 


of the year | the pielident ol each tribe ga aye m a liſt of candidates, out 
6 whom the ſenators wer? elected by lot. The ſenators then ap- 
pointed the officers called frotanes, The frytanes, while the ſenats 
confiſted of geo, were £0 in number; and, for the avoiding of con- 
lution, ten of theſe prelided a weck, during which ſpace they were 
called Fracuri, and out of them an vi Dates or prefident was choſep, 
Whoſe office laſled but one day. 

* The eghelæ were firſt appointed in the reign of Demophon: the 
fn of Theſeus, for the trying of wilful murders and caſes of man- 
ſlaughter. They eonſiſted at firſt of fifty Athenians and as many 


3 gives; hut Draco excluded the Argives, and ordered that it ſnould 
"2 compoſed of Giſty-one Athenians, who were all to be turned of 


bi'ry. ye ars of age. "Ho alſo fixed their authority above that of the 


areopogites; but Solon brought them! under that court; and umited 
Their que) $0iHion, 


A 
4 
: 

/ 
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The most peculiar and furpriſing of his other Jaws, is 
that whic h declares the man infamous who DION neuter. 
11. time of fedition “. It feems, he would not have us be 
indifferent and uns Qed with the fate of the public 
when our own concerns are upon. a ſafe bottom; nor 
when we are in health, be inſenſible to the diſtempers 
and griefs of our country. He would have us elpo! uſe the 
better and | ju er cauſe, and hazard every thing in defence 
of it, rather than wait in ſafety to fee which ſide the vic- | 
tory will incline to. That law, too ſeems quite redicu— 
ous and abiurd, which permits a rich heireſs, whoſe huſ- 
band happens to be impotent, to conſole herſelf with his 
neareſt rel. ations. Yet ſome ſay, this law was very pro- 
r levelled againſt thofe, w ho, conſcious of their own 
ability, match with heireſſes for the ſake of the por- 
tion, and under colour of law do violence to nature. For 
nen they know that ſuch heireſſes may make choice of 
others to grant their favours to, they will either let thoſe 
matches alone, or if they do marry in that manner, they 
mut ſuffer the ſhame of their avarice and diſhoneſty, It 
13 right, that the heireſs ſhould not have liberty to chooſz 
at large, but only amongſt her huſbands relations, that the 
child which is born may, at leaſt, belong to his kindred 
and family. Agreenble to this is the direction, that the 
bride and brideg groom ſhould be ſhut up together, and eat 
of the ſame quince I; and that the huſband of an heireſs 
ſhould approach yer at leaft three times in a month. For, 
though they may happen not to have children, yet 1t 13 
a mark of honour and regard due from a man to the cha- 
ſtity of his wife: it removes many uneaſineſſes, and pre- 
rents differences from procecding to an ablolute breach. 


Ar 
GA 
a 
by 


JE 


Aulus Cell! ue, who bas vrefervad a + very words of this Tay . 
adds, that one v. ho fo ftaod neuter, hould lote his he uſcs,! his coun- 
try and. eſtate, and be ſent out an exile. NVocf. Attic. l. ii- c. 12. 

Plutarch in another place condemns this law ; but Gellius hig hls 
comments it, and Mons this reaſon--The wiſe and quit, as w ell? 
the chvicus and wicked, be; ing obliged to hol e {ome fide, mattes 
wer? caſily gccommodated; whereas, if the EE r only, as is gene- 
rally the caſe with other cities, had the management of factions, 
they would, for private reaſons, be continua!! I kept up, to the great 
hurt, if not the utter ruin of the ſtate. | 

+ "The eating of the quince, which was not peculiar to an heireſs ; 
and her hvſhand for an New married people eat it) implied tha 


1 
their a: egurivs or AL > be picaſa to each other, that fruit mak⸗ 
ing the breath fre | 

& 
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In all other marriages, eo 085 ed that no dowries 

hould be g SILVER : tne bride 0 to bring with her only 
three ſuits: of clot! nes, aud ſome houſ- 1 5 {cult of fin: all 
Vale For hie did not chocſe that marriages ſhould be 
made with mercenary. or -venal views, but would have 
that union cemented by the endearment of children, and 
every other ! e ice of love and friend! ip. Nay, Diony- 
fins himſelf, when his mother defired 10 BE married to 2 
ung Syracuſan, told her, He 155 15 Yeedt, by his tyrauny,. 
broke ihro! 4% tn laws of his country, but he could not brecE 


* 


hes ef .N eee oy cCountenan: LG #0: pes obgrtinned a maich. 


nd ſure IV fuch diſorders ſhould not be tolerated in any 
kate, nor ſuch matches where there is no cquaity of 
years, or in n of love, or probability that 5 
en: 4 of marriage will be anſwere 4. So that to an uid n 
0110 mar rics a young Or, ſome prudent magity; PEE or 

LVEF mi ght exprel s himſelf in che words addrelled to 
P oC tes, c 

Poor ſoul ! how ſit art {th ou to marry! 

And if he found a young man in the houſe of a rich old 
Woman, like a p artridge, growing fat in his private ſer- 
vices, he N remove him to ſome young virgin WhO 
wanted a huſband. But. enough of this. 

That law of Solon's is alſo juſtly c: mimended, METER 
torbids men to ipcak ill of the dead. For piety requires 
us to conſider the deceaſed as ſacred: juſtice calls upon 
us to ſpare thoſe that are not in being; and good policy, 7 
to prevent the e of hatred. He forbade KG 
peop! e alſo to revile the living, in a tem mple, in a court of 
juſtice, in the great Alle ly of the people, or at the 
public games. Je that offended in this reſpect, was to 
Pay t three drarkmas to the perſon injured, and two to the 
mublic, Never to as anger 18, indeed, a proof of 
weakneſs or wan N breeding; 0 always to guard 
6 ganmtkt it, is very _ cult, and to ſome perions in wollible, 
Now, what is en! joined by law thould be practicable, 1f 
he legiſlator defires to puniſh a ſew to ſome good purpoſe, 
and not n any to no 5 purpoſe; | - 
; His lac, concerning wills has likewiſe its merit. For 
before his time the Athenians were not allowed to diſpoſe 


* 


The bride brought with her an carthen pan called ſtrogelenn, 
aerein barley was parched; to ſignify that ſhe undertouk the bu- 
of the houſe, and would 1 49 her part towards proyidi nx for the 
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of their eſtates by will; the Louſes and other ſubſtance of 
the decealed were to remain among his relations. But he 
permitted any one that had not children, to leave his pol- 


ſeſſions to whom he plenfed ;. thus preferring the tie of 
triendſhip to that of kinured, and chorce to neceflity, he 


gave every man the full and free diſpoſal of his own. 
Tet he allowed not all forts of legacies, but thoſe only that 
were not extorted by frenzy, the conſequence of diſeaſe 
or poiſons, by impriſonment or violence, cr the perſuaſions 
of a wife. For he contidered induccments that operated 
agalnſt reaſon, as no better than force: to be deceived 
was with hu the fame thing as to be compelled; and he 


looked upon pleaſure to be as great a perverter as pain *. 


Ile regulated, morcover, the journeys of women, their 
mournings and facrifices, and endeavoured to keep them 
cicar of all diſorder and exceſs. They were not to go out 
of town with more than three habits; the proviſions they 


carried with them, were not to exceed the value of an 


vbolus ; their baſket was not to be above a cubit high; 


and in the night they were not to travel but in a carriage, 


with a torch before them. At funerals they were forbid 


to tcar themſelves +, and no hired mourner was to utter 


lamentable notes, or to act any thing elſe that tended to 


excite ſorrow. Icy were not permitted to ſacrifice an 
ox on thoſe occaſions; or to bury. more than three gar- 


ments with the body; or to viſit any tombs beſide thoſe 


of their own family, except at the time of mterment. 


Moſt of theſe things are likewiſe forbidden by our lawe, 
"Ns 3 * — 

with the addition of this circumſtance, that thoſe who 
offend in ſuch a manner are ſined by the cenſors of the wo- 

mea, as giving way to weak paſſions and childiſh ſorrow. 
As the city was filled with perſons who aſſembled 

] Peak „ 
from all parts, on account of the great ſecurity in which 
* TTe likewiſe ordained that adopted perſons ſhould make no will, 
but as foon as they had children lawfuily begotten, they were at 
bberty to return into the family whence they were adopted; or if 
they continued in it to their death, the eſtates reverted to tre rela- 
tions of the perſons who adopted them. Dem b. in Orat. Lefiin. N 
+ Demoſthenes Ji Timber. / recites Solon's dir & ions as to funerals 

. : . -y . . 7 mY 1 * 1 
2 toltows: © Let the dead bodies be laid out in the houſe, according 
te 25 the deceaſed gave order, and the day following betore iun-rie 
« carried forth. Whilſt the body is carrying to the grave let u 
„men go before, the women follow. It {hall not be lawful for any 
& Woman to enter upon the goods of the dead, and to follow tlc 
« body to the grave under threefcore years of ↄoge, except {uch 33 

are Within the degrees of couſins,” 
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the country W tal Was poor and barren, and that mer- 


chants who traffic by f ſca, do not uſe to import their gouds 
vhere they can have nothing in exchange, t turned the 


attention of the citizens to manufactures. For this pur- 


poſe he made a law, that no ſon ſhould be obliged to 


maintain his fatter, if he had not taught him a tra ade * 


As for Lycurgus, whoſe city was clear of ſtrangers, and 


whoſe country, according to Euripides, was ſufficient for 
twice the number of inhabitants; where there was, more- 
over, à raultitude of Ilelhles, wii were not only to be 
kept conſta antly employ ed, but to be humbled and wor: 

out b 9 ſervitude; it was right for him to {et the crien 


free from laborious and mechanic arts, and to employ 


them in arms, as the. only art fit for taem to learn and 


exerciſe, But Solon, Tater adapting hie laws to the 
x ite of his country, than his country to his laws, and 


Pereciving that the ſoil of Attica, which hardly rewarded 
tue hutvanc man's labour, was far from beings capable cf 


maintaining a 5 multitud S ordered that trades thoutd 


be acco! unted honuurable ; ; that the council of the area- 


fagus ſhould exemine into every man's means of ſublitting, 


and envitite the idle. 


But that law was more right hich (as Heraclides of 
Pontus informs us) excuſed b 2 from relieving their 


fathers. Nerve er thelehgs, the mon that difregards fo honour- 


able a ftite as marriage, does not take - woman for the 


ſake of cbildren, but merely to in dulge his appetite, He 


has, therefore, his reward; and tkere remains no pretence 
for him to upbraid thoſe children, whoſe very birth he has 


wade a reproach to them. 


In an his laws concerning w ornen, in . ap- 
very abſurd. For he permitted any one to kill an 


1 

Julterer taken in the fact + ; but if a man committed a 
ape upo na free woman, he was only to be fined a hun- 
cred drachmas; if he gaincd his Pur poſe by perſuaſion, 


2 


* He that was thrice convicted of Ieh ſs, was to be ebe 
infamous, Herodotus (J. vii.) and Diocorus Siculus (1, i.) agree that 
a law of this kind was in uſe in Egypt. It is probable therefore that 
Solon, who was thoroughly acquainted with the learning of that 

nation, borrowed it from them. 

+ No adultereſs was to adorn herſelf, or to aſſiſt at the public ſa- 
crifices; and in caſe ſhe did, he gave liberty to any one to tear her 
clothes of her back, and beat her into che bargain. x” 


2 2 


e lived in Attica, Solon obſerving this, end that 


PPP c 
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twenty: but proſtitutes were excepted, becauſe they have 
their price. "And he would 1 allow thein to tell a 


daughter or filter, unleſs ſhe were taken 1 in an act of diſ- 


* 


Kon our before marriage, But to punih the fame fault 


{; Diet! 


. 


imes be a ſevere and rigorous manner, and ſome- 
times ligh yr and as it were in ſport, with a trivial fine, 


is not ag reeable to reaſon: unleis the ſcarcity of money 


1 Athens, at that time, mache a pecuniary mulct a heas vy 
one. 1 J indeed in the valuation of things for the ſa- 
erifice, a ſteep and a mmm of corn were re >ckoned cach 
at a 0 achma only. To the vickor in the Iſchmean games, 


4 1 
He vo / 
1 — 


pointed a.reward of a hundred drachmas ; and to 


K 1 , '\ oY 8 ; 170 18 * 0 7 , 
1e vice! in tne Oiymplan, Ve hundred “ Fle that 


1 22 4 >) 15 72 { 1" fd it 2+ * 7 4+ 5/1 oO ® 1 2 4 ka+ 
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le former ſum (a8 Demetrius 

Phalereus aiferts). was the value of an ox, the latter of a 
ſheen, - Though the prices n be fxes in his fixteenth 
Ha b much higher than 

i _ COMP artſon of the pre- 


Hias of old Were Freat CT 1ermies t CO WOLYCS,. 
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Lecauſe their country was better for-pailure than til lage: 
and foie ſay their tribes had not their names from the 
fons of Ion, bat from the different gecu 110 ns they fol. 
towed : the Lowers being cated - Poplite, the artilicers 41 


gadet; and of the ot ther two, the kus handmen feleonlis; 
and the graziers ægicores. | | | 
3 Attica was hot 5 with water from perennial 

cas lakes, or ſprings , but chiefly by wells « 

lat purpole, he made a aw © that wh ere there Was 2 
5 blic: well, all within the diſtance of four furlongs, 
ould make vic of it: but where the diſtance was greater, 
they were to provide a well _ Their own, And df they 


10 


dug ten fathoms deep in their own ground, d could 


und no water, they had liberty Tie 1 Wa "EAT. 5 Gal 
2 Þ LY — 
i ; » * ” - 2 — 21 ** 
tons twice a day at their neg: OUTS, . he though 
2 I" I 8 o bf * 7 5 *. 
it proper to a: ic perſons i in real neceſſity, but not to en- 
1 


courage idle neſs. Elis regu tions wit FH re! pect to the 


* At the ſame time he contract ed the rewards Neid »wed upon 
wreſtlers, econ 
they tended th CRC 
me in Kertii s v 
milices. 

+ Strabo tells us there was a ſpring of freſh water ncar the 15 
Ons _ the for) "OF Att ca in ge enera! Was ary, and the tive!“ 
Ius and Eridamus 5 . not run conſtantly.— | 


geratuities uſeleſs and even dangerous: 97 
rage ide nes, by ut ting men upon waſting Pi 


Lb. 
—_ — 
4 

—— 

— 

, + od 
1 5 
Sn 


4 


ach ought to be tpent in providing ior their fa- 


— * 
e * * 1 * 
* 
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planting of trees were allo very judicious. He that 
planted any tree in his field, was to place i it at leaſt five 


leet from his neighbour! 8 g rnd; and if it was a fig-tree - 
or an olive, nine ; for theſe extend their roots farther. 


than others, and their neighbourhood 13 prejudicial to 


ſome trees, not only as they take away the nouriſhment, | 


but as their effluvin is noxious. He'that would dig a pit 


or a d:tch, was to dig it as far from another man's 5 ground, 


as it was deep: and 2 if any one would raiſe ſtocks of bees, 


he was to place them three hundred i feet from thoſe al- 
re: dy raiied by another, 

Ot all the products of the earth, he allowed none to be 
ſold to ſtrangers, but oil: 335 wlioever preſumed to ex- 
8 : | 44 ; 

ort any thing elſe, the archon was ſolemnly to declare 


i 

kim accurſed, or to pay himſelf a hundred drachnaos into 
the p 855 * trealury. This law is in the firit table, Ind 
4 


heréfore it is not abtolu tely impiobable, Wat ſome af- 


lm, that the e Kportation of figs wa 


18 formerly . bid den, 
1 


(ys W 07 4 n,. 


„like KT enacted a law for reparation of damage re. 


3 from eaſts. A dog t that had bit a man w ay io be 
delivered up be und to u Jog of four cubits long *; an 
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agreeable contrivance for fecurt ity againſt fuch an animal. 
Zut theaviidon of the law Concerning the naturalizin g 


„ 


of 3 lers, 13 a little dubious ; becaute it forbids the 


dom of tlie ci V to be gran ted to any put {uch as are 


15 


ä 60 ever 3 from their oun country, or tranſplant 
* 


nemſelves to Athens with their whole family, for the ſake 


i 


ok EXEC! hog 18 tome manual trade, This, we are told, he 

did, not with a v tow to keep ſtrangers at a diſtance, bur. 

rather to 11 te chem to Ath ens, upon the ſure hope ot 
being ahnittelt oe F oi citizens: and he imagined 


the fettlement of t bel might be entirely depended upon, 


Wlio had been 3 from their native country, Or had 


(ck! tr q it by choice. i 
That law 1s pecui;ar to Selen, Which regulates the go- 


ing to entertainments made at che public char ge, by lum 5 


* This! avs, and fevera ider of Solon's were 3 into the 
twe wwe tables Ia the conſulate of T. Romilius and C. Veturius, 
in the ye ar of Rome 2 293) tne Romans lent deputies to Athens, to 


des to form thereby a body of laws for ee 


L 6 


inquents“ Was called I. i 


ranicribe his laws, and thoſe of the other lawgivers of Greece, in 


— —— — 


— 8. ethos bi 2 2 — 
- ** 4 : 
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called farafitic n*, For he dees not allow the ſame per- 
jon to repair to them often, and he lays a penalty upon 
ſuch as refuſe to go when invited; looking upon the for- 
mer as a mark of e and the latter of contempt 


of the public. 


All his laws were to continue in rde for x hundred 
years, and were written upon wooden tables, which migh! 
be turned round ja the oblong caſes that contained them. 
Some imall remains of them are preſerved in the Protanc- 


um to this day. They were e cyroes, as Ariſtotle 


tels us; and Cratinus, the come poct, thus ſpoke of 
them: | 


y the great names of Solon and of Draco, 


a3 
hole cyrbes now but ſerve to boil our pu IC, 


Some: ſay, t! ioſe tables were properly — cy _ on 

Which were written the rules for en rites and ſacri- 
Aces and the other axores. The {orate, in a body, bound. 
themſelves by oath to eftabliſh the laws of Solon; and the 
theſmothete, or guardians of the laws, ſeverally. took an 
oath In a particular form, by the tone in the market- place, 


that for every law they broke, cach would dedicate © 
© golden tatue at DEP hi of the fame weight with himſclf +, 


Obſerving the irre, gularity of the months r, and that 


the moon neither RESP nor ſet at. the ! lame tine with the. 


* In the firſt ages the nanie of e vos venerable and facr , 


for it properly ſignificd one that was a meſſinate at the table a la- 


erificee. There were in Greece ſeveral perſons particularly ho- 
ncured v . this title, much ike thoſe whom the Romans called 


ef ulones, a re! liglau $ order in: titu: ed by Numa. Solon orcained that 


every tribe ſhould offer a ſacriſice once 4 month, e : the end e 

the facrifice make a bu blic entertainment, at vehich 2 el HO Were 
ol that tribe ſhould be obliged to aſfſ by turns. 

+ Gold, in Solon's tine, was fo ſcarce in Greece, that w lien the 
Spartans were ordered by the 01% 10 c to gild the face of Apoles 
ſtatue, they mquired in vain for gold all Ove Greece, and were di- 
rected by the pythoneſe to buy ſome of Crotus King of Lydia. 

4 Solon diſcovered the falſenefs of IhHales's maxiln, the: the moon 


performed her revolution in thirty gays, and taun, that the true time 


vas twenty- nine days and a hall. He direc Hd, therefore, that each 
of ihe twelve months ſhould be acconr ted Wenrv-rnme or ihart ty days 


alternately. By this nieens a lunar year wis formed, of 33 4 days; 


and to reconcile it to the ſolar year, he order ed: math of twe nty-two 


days to be intercalated every two YER >, and ac the end of the ic cond 
two years, be directed that a month of twenty-tlce days hou! 4 be in- 
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fun, as it oſten happened that in the ſame day ſhe over- 
took and paſſed by him, he ordered that day to be called 
hene Li nea (the old and the new); aſſigning the part a 
it before the conjunction, to the old month, and the. reit 
to the beginning of the new. He ſeems, therefore, to 
have been the firſt who underſtood that verſe in Homer, 
winch makes mention of a day wherein the old month ende, 
an the new began *. | | 5 „5 35 
The day following he called the new moon. After the 
twentieth he counted not by adding, but ſubtracting, to 
the tlürtieth, according to che deercaſing phaſes of the 
moon. : | Fo» | | 
When his laws took place +, Solon had his viſitors 
every day, finding fault with ſome of them, and com- 
nending others, or adviling him to make certain addi- 


tercalated. He likewiſe engaged the Athenians to divide their 
months into three parts, ſtyled the beginn ing, middling, and ending 3 
each of theſe conlitted of ten days, when the morth was thirty days: 
long, and the laſt of nine, when it was nine-and-rwenty Gays long. 
In ſpcaking of the tWo firſt parts, they reckoned, according to the 
uſtel order of numbers, viz. the firit, Oc. day of the moon begin- 
ning; the ſirſt, ſecond, Oc. of the moon middling; but with refpect 
to the laſt part of the month, they reckoned backwards, that is, in- 
Acad of ſaying the firſt, fecond, Oc. day of the moon ending, they 
laid the tenth, ninth, C'. of the moon ending. This is a circun- 
ance which ſhould be carefully attended to.“ i | 
* Odyſl. xiv. 162. Dos 3 55 
I Plutarch has only mentioned ſuch of Sclon's laws as he thought 
he moſt ſingular and remarkable; Diogencs Laèrtius, and Demoſ- 
thenes have given us account of ſome others that ought not to be for- 
gotten. + Let not the guardian live in the fame houſe with the mo- 
* ther of his wards, Let not the tuition of minors be committed to 
hin who is next after them in the inheritance. Let not an engtaver 
keep the impreſſion of a ſcal which he lias engraved, Let him that 
puts out the cye of a man who has but one, loſe boch his oven, 1t 
* alt archon is taken in liquor, let him be put to death, Let him M ho. 
*« refuſes to maintain his father and mother, be infamous: and 16 ct 
„him that has conſumed his patrimony. Let him who refuſes to go 
© to war, flies, or behaves cowardly, be debarred the precincts of tlie 
fbr and places of public worthip. If a man ſurpriſcs his wife in 
«© advitery, and lives with her afterwards, let him be deemed infa- 
„maus. Let kim who frequents the houſes of lewd women, be de- 
e barred from ſpeaking in the aſſemblies of the people. Let a pandar 
be purſued, and put to death if taken, If any man fteal in the day- 
e time, let him be carried to the eleven officers; if in the night, it 
* {hall be lawful to kill him in the act, or to wound him in the pur- 
„ ſuit, and carry him to the aforeſaid officers: if he ſteals eommon 
things, let him pay double, and if the convictor thinks fit, be ex- 
e poſed in chains five days; if he is guilty of ſacrilege, let hun be 

« put to death,” e a 


| 
F 
| 
3 
. 
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tions or retrenchments. But the greater part came to 
deſire a reaſon for this or that article, or a clear and pre- 
ciſe explication of the meaning and deſign. Senſible that 
he could not well excuſe himielt from complying with 


their defires, and that, if he indulged their importunity, 


the doing it might give offence, he determined to with- 
draw from the diffic :ulty, and to get rid at once of their 


cavils and exceptions, For, as he himſelf obſerves, 


Not all the greateſt enterpriſe can pleaſe. 


Under pretence, therefore, of traffic, he ſet ſail for an- 


other country, having obtained Icave of the Athenians 


for ten years abſence. In that time he hoped his laws 


would become familiar to them. | 
Has firit voyage was to Egypt, whe ere he abode ſome 


| time, as he himſelf relates, 


On the Canopian ſhore, by Nile's deep mouth. 


| There he converſed 1 upon points of philoſophy, w' ich Pe 
nophis the Hcliopolitan, 3 and Senchis the Saite, the most 
learned of the E Egyptian prieſts; ; and having an account 
from them of the Atlantic Illaud * (as Plato informs us) 
he attempted to deſcribe it to the Grecians in a poem. 
From Egypt he ſailed to Ey prus, and there was honoured 
with the beſt regards of Plulocyprus, one of the kings of 
that iſland, who reigned over a [wall city built by De- 


mophon the ſon of Theſeus, near the river Clarius, i in a 


ſtrong ſituation indeed, but very indifferent foil. As there 
was an agreeable plain below, Solon pertuaded him to 
— a larger and pleaſanter enty there, and to remove 


* Plato finiſhed this kia from Solon's memoirs, as may be feen 
in his Limæus, and Critias. He pretends that his Atlantis, an ifland 
ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, was bigger than Afta and Aﬀrica, and 
that, not withitand! ng its vait extent; it was drowned in one day and 


night. Diodorus Siculus ſays, the Cartha, Zinzans, who diſcovered 8 


made it death for any one to fettle in it. Amidit a number of con- 


| Je tures concerning it, ore of the moſt probable is, that in thoſe days, 


the Alricans had ſome knowledge of America. Another opinion, 
worth mentioning, is, that the A:lantid-; or Fortunate Iflands wers 
Whit we now call the C. anaries. Homer thus detcrives them, 


rn winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime: 

e fields are florid with uufading prime. 
5 rom the blea!: pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleccy ſnow: : 
But frem the breezy deep the bleſt inhale 
The lragrant murmurs of the weltern gale, 
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the hahitants of the other to it, He alſo aſſiſted ; in lay. 
ing out the whole, and building it in the beſt manner for 
convenience and Jefoire ce: o that Philocyprus i in a ſhort 
time had it fo well peopled, as to excite the envy of the 
other princes. And there fore, though the former city 
was called Aipeia, yet in honour of Solon, he called the 
new one Soli. He himſelf fpeaks of the building of this 
eity, in his elegies, addreſſing limſelf to Philocyprus: 
For you be long the Solan throne decrc ed! | 
For you, 4 race of proſperous ſons ſucceed !, 
If in thoſe ſcenes, to her ſo juſtly dear, 
My hand a blooming city help'd to rear, 
May the ſweet voce of {miline Venus bleſs, 
Aud ſpecd me home, with honours and ſucceſs! 


As for his interview with Croſs, ſome pretend to 
prove from caronology, that it is fictitious. But ſince 
(he llory is o famons, and ſo well atteſted, nay (what 1s 
mo 10 agreeable to Solon's character, fo worthy of his 
vil dom and ma agnanimity, I cannot prevail with myſelf to 
reject it for the late i certain chrone logical tables, which 
Of lands are corn to this day, without being able 
o bring them to ary certainty. Selon then, is wal to 
ave gone to Sardis, at the requeft of Crœſus; and when 
e came there, he was alfected much in the ee manner 
35.4 perſon bark in an inland country, when he irt Fors 
to fee the ocean: for as he takes every great river he 
eomes to for the fea, fo Solon, as he p: led through the 
court, and ſaw many of the nobility richly dreſſed, and 
talking in great Pomp ami. iat a crowd of attendants and 
We took each of them for ws 8. At lait, when he 
was conducted into the preſence, 1 found the king ſet 
of w ith whatever can be imagined curious and valuable, 
either in beau ty of colours, elegance of golden ornaments, 
or 3255 dour of jewels; in order that the grandeur and va- 
ricty of the ſcene mighi be as ſtriking as poſlible. Solon, 
Rande over againſt "the th 1rone, was not at all ſurpriſed, 
nor did he pay thoſe compliments that were expected; on 
thi? e it Was plain to all perſons of diſcernment, 
t he deſpiſed ſuch vain oſtentation and littleneſs of 
8 Creſus then ordered his treaſures to be opened, 
and his magnificent apartments and furniture to be ſhown 
him; but this was quite a needleſs trouble; for Solon, in 
one view of the king, was able to read his charaQte er. 


When he had feen all, and was conducted back, Crœſus 
— | 


Li 
10 
N. 
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ad him, If te had ever de, a 2 pier man than he ® 


Solon fore. He had, and that ihe pe jn WAS ne Telly: TER 


a plat bi, 4 worthy citizen of Al hens, who lift valuchle chil. 
dien ere him; and who having been abuve 1 0 nt nf 


 neceſaries all his life, died glori. Il feepting for his country, 


By this time he appeared to Crœſus to be a range, un. 
conth kind of ruſtic, who did not meafure hnappineſs | 
the quantity of gold and fiiver, but could pr efer the 1 
and death of a 5 and mean . 2xt08 to! 7s . digni- 
ty and power. ovrcxe er, he aſked him again, *, Vit! . 
(fter T. las, he Rnecv aro9thor ha; pier nian in the wor! 
Solon anſwered, Pe, ee ind” B: tons fan ed For is, - 
Cru! heriy ecki, and dl 4470 4E c He vour le thor 1 
for tho 3 not being ready, they put themes 2 ihe V. 


— 


hd 


neſr, and drew their mother 10 Jund's temp, WHI Was * 


tremely happy ii havins ſuch V ſon: „Aue in oved ff aburd amid; 
the a: figs of "the people: After 2 - ſacrifice, thy drank (1 


cieerfe al cup © with ter fri Ras, ans? then lid 40. 5 10 1 ff. 


but roſe no more 5 for they 4 0. 'n. the night woiihout b fer, | 
or pain, in the mid/t of, fo much glory. IZ 1 faid Crœſua, 


now highly difpleaſed, a do you not then rank us in he 


number of happy en! Boon, unwilling elther to favor 
4 


him, or to cxaſperate bim more, replied, King 17 Ly: 
as God has given the Greeks a mor rate 5 hroportion of a. 7 
things, ſi likewiſe he bes favoured them 20 0 a deinvcra:. 


foirit, aud a liberal kind * mohich has no taſte fir 


wwe (pl ndours of royalty. DMoreoo: £ t; te viele of tife 
ſuffer us not io be cated by any preſeat good fortune, or 19 
almire that felicity avi) ts Labh 1 has e. 4uturity 
carries for every man many various and unertuin events in 
its boſom. He, therefore, æuliuin heaven bl. les 2 fects ges 
to the laſt, 1s in our efLintalion the happy man. But the hay: 
pineſs of him who flill lid. en 4 has the dangers of life to eu- 


COUNT) appears to us no better that Phe 6 of a ehampio , Le- 


fore the combat is determined, and wile the crown 45 Uncere 


tain. With theſe words Solon departed, Icaving Crœlus 


chagrined, but not inſtructed. 


At that time Æſop, the fahuliſt, was at the court of 
Croſus, who had ſent for kim, and careſſed him not a 
little. He was concerned at the unkind reception Solon 
met with, and thercupon gave him this adviſe, A man 


ſhould ether not converſe with kings at all, or ſay what is 


agreeable to them + To which Solon replied, Nay, but he 
laould either not d it at ail, or ſa y what is 5 . t9 theme 
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r 

te "pt; yl whe! 6% was defeated in his wars with Cyrus 
when his city was taken, himſelf made pricncr, end laid 
hound upon tl pile, 1 order. to be burnt, in the preie ne 
of Cyrus and all the Perſians, he cried out as loud 8 be 


— 
of 
4 
BY LY 


poſſibly could, “ Solon! Solon! Solon! Cyrus, 11 pris Ted: 


at. this, tent 10 11QUIFE of him, wy W hat go 
; 1 3 . 3 
« was, whom alone he thius invoked Ut] 
? 23 LE. 75 * FT © . . 1 "IE 
6 ona ” Exceſus anſwered, without the eat d: 


= 'B Li Auer 

. ; T.T ” ; rv ! IPs in 

waile, Ele is one of the ile men ot Greece, whom l 
. 9251 , 2 2 1 | 0 

lent Tor not with a . to hear his wildom, or to 


« learn what might be of ervice to m je, but that be 


< . ; be 1 f 

15 might fee and extend the x re putat! oNDt that giore 
. 24 ho . J bo ; . ; ; = * - - 

Joſs of Vi hich 1 find a much 3 


— * 
& 


* 


14} I 
1 . 5 % ERR 3 f 
the po! 0 Int ons of 10 was 4 bl. N43 „ ec eat 


was only al! exterior: advan tage, Hah happi ine is GI pi 


% nion; but the rever rſe plunges me into rot fufteringe 


wy N great man, who, forming a eonfecku re Of the 


„ fat e from what he: then ſaw, adviſed me to conſider 


ide end of lite, and not to rely or grow inſolent upon 
« uncertainties.“ When this was told Cyrus, who was 
a much wiſer man than Crœſus, fincing Solon's maxim 
confirmed by an example before him, he not only ſet 
.Craius at liberty, but honaured him with his protection 
as long as he lived. Thus Solon had the glory of faving 
the life of one of theſe kings, and of inſtructing the other. 
| During his abſence, the Athenians were much divided 
along themſelves, Lycurgus being at the head of the! low 
country *, Meg cles, the. fon of Alemæon, of the people 


that we” near the ſea-coalt, and Piſiſtratus of the moun- 


taineers 3 among which laſt was a multitude of labouring 
Px ple, whoſe enmity was chiefly levelled at the rich. 
Hence it was, that though the city did obſerve Solon's 


laws, yet all expected ſome change, and were deſirous of 


another eſtabliſhment 3 not in hopes of an equality, but 


vith a view to be gainers by the alteration, and entirely 


to ſubdue thoſe that differed fron them. | 
While matters ſtood thus „Solon arrived at Athen: 
? : 
here he was received with great reſpect, and Ai held 


1!) dene by all; but, by reaſon of his great age, he 


-* "Theſe three parties into which the Athenians were dividech 
viz. the Pediæi, the Parali, and Diacrii, have been meptiened in 
tis life before, | 


and ends in miſery irremediable. This was ſoreleen ; 


—— — „ * 
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both to him and others, that if ambition could but be 
baniſhed from his foul, and he could he cured of his de- 
_ fire of abſolute power, there would not be a man better 
_ diſpoſed, or a more worthy citizen in Athens. 
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had neither the ſtrength nor ſpirit to act or (peak in in pub- 
lic as he had done. "Ho theretore applied in private to 
the heads of the factions, and endeavoured to appeaic 
and Fee! ncie them. Piſiſtratus ſeemed to Yap him greater 
attention than the Re, tor Piſiſtratus bad an affa Hle ar Q 


| engaging maine 5 was a liberal benefaclor to the 


poor “; and even to his enemies he behaved with great 
eandour. He counterfcitcd io dexteroully the good qua- 

lities which nature had denied him, that he gained more 
eredit than the real poileilors of them, and ſtood foremolt 
in the public eſteem, in point of moderation and equity, 
in zeal for the preſent government, and averſion to all 


that endeavoured at a change. With th eſe arts he im 


poſed upon the people: but Solon ſoon diſcovered his 
real character, and was the firit to difcern his inſidious 


deſigns. Yet he did not abſolutely break with him, but 


endeavoured to {often him, and adviſe him better; declaring 


1 


About this time, Theſpis began to change the form 6: 
tragedy, and the novelty. of the thing attracted 80 


; ſpectators; ; for this was before: any prize was propoſed f ror 


thoſe that e e in this reſpect. Solon, who was always 


willing to hear and to learn, and in his old age more in- 


clined to any thi ing that might divert and entertain; par- 


ticularly to mulic and good fellowlhip, went to ſee Theſ. 
pis himfelf exhibit, as the cuſtom of the ancient ports. 
was. When the play was done, he called to T heſpis, and 


aſced him, A he avas not afha mal 2 ww many his befor: 
fo great an aſſt -mbly 2 1 heipis antwered, I. was no great 


matter, if he ſpoke or ated ſi in ft. To which Solon re: 
pled, {triking the ground vicky with his ſtaff, FI We 
encourage fach jeſting as this, we [Fall quick!y 5 and it in cur 


contrats and agreements. 


_ Yoon after this, Piſiſtratus having wounded Ruine for 
the purpoſe, drove e in that © :ondition into the market 


* By the poor wie are not to e 1d fac ch as aitced alms, for 
there were none ſuch at Athens. © In thoſe days,” ſays Lfocrates, 


„there was no citizen that died of want, or begged in the ſtreets, 


ec to the diſhonour of the community.” This was owing to the 
laws againſt idleneſs and prodigality, and the care which the arcc- 
fagus took that cvery man ſhould have a vilible livelihood. 


$-., 


taken; and more courage the 50 
want underſtanding, but ſpirit to oppote the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a tyrant. The people having made the decree, 


ace, and endervoured to inflame the minds of the peo- 
bie, by telling them, his enemies had laid in wait for 
im, and treated him in that manner on account of his 
rl riotim. Upon this, the multitude loudly expreſſed 


— 
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or indignation : but Solon came up, and thus accofted 


"Oh, 


17 0 ; L n ME 8 2 15 7 75 pf ö 
14114 Son of He pierates, you det Homers Uiryfſes but very iu- 


3 7 : * / . 3 g EZ « 2 WS 
difcrently 8 for he avounded bimjelf to decerve his enemies, but 
5% have done il to imprſe upon your countryrien.  Notwith- 


7 125 r „ DONS OE; | 12 
landing this, the rabble were ready to take up arms for 


him: and a general affembly of the people being ſum- 
2 2 | "ic C35 5 

moned, Arifton made a metion, that a body-guard of fifty 

elubmen ſhould be afſigned him. Solon ſtood up and op- 


poſed it with many arguments, of the ſame kind witk 


thoſe he has left us in his poems: 
You hang with rapture on his honey'd tongue, 
And again, 


Your art, to public intereſt ever blind, 
Your fox-like art ſtill centres in yourfelf. 


But when he ſaw the poor behave in a riotous manner, 


and determined to gratify Piſiſtratus at any rate, while the 
rich out of fear declined the oppoſition, he retired with 


this declaration; that he had ſhown more wiſdom than 
the former, in diſcerning what method ſhould have been 


© 


did not curiouſly inquire into the number of guards 


which Piſiſtratus employed, but viſibly connived at his 
keeping as many as he pleaſed, till he ſeized the citadel. | 
Vhen this was done, and the city in great confuſion, Me- 


gacles, with the rcit of the Alewzonide, immediately 


took to flight. But Solon, though he was now very old, 
and had none to ſecond him, appeared in public, and ad- 


ſy 


drefied himſeif to the citizens, ſometimes upbraiding 
them with their paſt indiſcretion and cowardice, ſome- 


times exhorting and encouraging them to ſtand up for 


ther liberty. Then it was that he ſpoke thoſe memo— 


rable words, 1 evould have been eaſier for them to repreſs . 


ihe advances of tyranny, and prevent its eflatlſhment 3 but 
970 it was eſtabliſhed, and grown to ſome height, it would 


le more glorious to demcliſh it. However, finding that their 
wars prevented their attention to what he ſaid, be res 


= 


re than the latter, who did not 
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turned to his own houſe, and placed his weapor is at the 
ſtrect door, with theſe words, I Have done all in my power 
o d:fond my country and its laws. This was his laſt pub- 
lie effort. T hough ſome exhorted him to fly, he 200K no 


notice of their advice, but was compoſed enough to make | 


verſes, in which he thus reproaches the Atheniaus, 


If ſear or folly has your rights betray'd, 

Let not the fault on rightcous heav'n be laid. 

You gave them guards ; you rais'd 2 tyrants high, 
1” impote the heavy JOKE that draws the heaving ſigh. 


Many of kf friends, alarmed at this, told him the ty- 
rant word certainly put him to death for it, and aſked 
him, what he truſted to, that he went ſuch imprudent 
lengths: : he anſwercd, To old age. However, when Pi- 
6 fratus had fully eſtab! thed himſelf, he made his court 
to Solon, and treated him with ſo much kindneſs and re- 
ſpe, that Solon became, as it were, his countellor, and 
gave Tanction to many of his proceedings. He obſerved 
he greateſt part of Solon's laws, ſhowing himſelf the 
examp e, and obliging his friends to follow it. Thus, 
when he was accuied of murder before the court of areo- 
pag us, he appeared in a modeſt manner to make his de- 
fence; but his accuſer dropped the impeachment, He like- 
wiſe add ied other laws, one of which was, that perſons 
maimed i in the dt, ſhould be maintained at the public charge. 
Yet this, Heraclides tells us, was in purſuance of Solon's 
plan, who had decreed the ſame i in the caſe of Therſippus. 
But according to Theophraſtus, Piſiſtratus, not Solon, 
made the law againſt idleneſs, which produced at once 
greater induſtry in the country and tranquillity in the 
city. | | 
Sulon, moreover, attempted in verſe a large deſerip- 
tion, or rather fabulous account of the Atlantic Ifland “, 
which he had learned of the wiſe mien of Sais, and which 
particularly concerned the Athenians ; but, by reaſon of 


his age, not want of leiſure (as Plato bs. have it), he 
was =pprenents ive che work would be too NS for him, 


* This ſable imported, that the People of At! antis having ſub my ied 
all Libya, and a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt at nd Greece; 
but the Athenians ma] king head againit their victorious army, ove! - 


threw them in feveral en; Zagemcuts, and confned them to thai 


In illu ind. 


... 
: 
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and therefore did not go through with it, Theſe verſes 


| are a proof that buſineſs was not the hinderance : 


I grow in learning as I grow in years. 


| „ 
f 344. 0 : 
And d Saln, 


Wine, wit, and beauty ſtill their charms beſtow, 
Light all the ſhades of life, and cheer us as we go. 


Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the ſubject of the 


Atlantic Ifland, as a delightful ſpot in ſome fair field un- 
oecupied, to which alſo he had lome claim, by his being 
;clated to Solon *, laid out magnincent courts and en- 
cloſures, and erected a grand entrance to it, ſuch as no 
other ſtory, table, or poem ever had. But as he began it 
late, he ended his life before the work; ſo that the more 
the reader is delighted with the part that is written, the 


more regret he has to find it unſtmnifned. As the temple 


ef Jupiter Olympius in Athens is the only one that has 
not the laſt hand put to it, ſo the wiſdom of Plato, amongit 

Vis many excellent works, has left nothing ünperfect but 

the Atlantie Iflandd. F 8 
| Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon lived a conſider- 
able time after Piſiſtratus uſurped the government; but 
according to Phanias the Epheſian, not quite two years. 

For Pifiltratus began bis tyranny in the archonſhip of 
Comias, and Phamas tells us, Solon died in the archon- 

ſip of Hegeſtratus, the immediate ſucceifor to Comias. 
The ſtory of his aſhes + being ſcattered about the iſle of 
Salamis, appears abſurd and fabulous: and yet it is re- 
lated by ſeveral authors of credit, and by Ariſtotle in 
particular, g e 


Such is the character of Solon; aud therefore with 
him we will compare Publicola, ſo called by the Ro- 
man people, in acknowledgment of Jus merit; for his 
paternal name was Valerius. He was deſcended from 


Plato's mother was a deſcendant cf the brother of Solon. | 
F It is ſaid by Diogenes Le#ctius, that this was dove by his n 
erder. In thus diſpoſing of lis remains, either Sin lumiclt, or 
tLols who wrote his hiſtory, imitated the ſtory of 1,ycurgus, who 
leſt an expreſs order that his alles ſhould be thrown into the lea, 
| | 2 | | | 
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that ancient Valeriu 8 K, Who Was the principal author 
1 5 1 

the union between the Romans and the Sabines. For h 
it was that moſt effectually perſuaded the two kingsnt. 
come to a conference, and! to ſettle their difference. 
From this man our Valerius deriving lis estrastlon, dll 
guiſhed himſelf by his eloquence and richesF, even vwhil: 
Rome was yet under Kingly government, His elo UCC: 
| * BY 8 0 


1 


he employed with great propriety and ſpirit in defence cf 
juſtice, and his riches in relieving the neceſſitous. Hen: 
it was natural to conclude, that if | the government ſou; 
become republican t, his ſtation in it would ſo on be on: 
of the moſt eminent. | 

When Tarquin % pr oud, who had made lus way to- 
_ throne, by the violation of all rights], divine and ha- 
man, and then exerciſed his power as he acquired it 
when, like an oppreſſor and a Pa © he became ach 
and inſupportable to the people; they took occation 4 
revolt, from the unhappy fate of "Lo cretia: who Killed 
herſelf on account of the rape committed Upon her by the 
fon of Tarquin 9. Lucius Brutus, meditating a change 
of government, applied to Valerius firlt, and with 5 
powerful aſſiſtance expelled the king and his family. In 
deed, while the pe eople fecmed inclined to give one perſon 
the chief comma: ind, and to ſet up a. Cen; eral inſtead of 2 


=o, The firſt of his family, who ſettled at Rome, was Val: Ling Vo- 
| leſus, a Sabine; or, as Feſtus and e Capitolini call him, Ve 
. Plutarch by this would inſinuate that arbitrary power. is no 
friend to eloquence. And undoubte diy t! he want of liberty docs de- 
preſs the ſpirit, and reſtrain the force of genius: whereas, in repul- 
lics and limited monarchies, full fe 'OPz is, given, as well.as many 0! 
caſions afforded to the richeſt Vein. = oratory. 
1 Governments, as well as other things, puſhed to exceſſ e 
lengths, often change to the contrary. extreme. 

| He made uſe of the body of his father-in-law, Servies Pull, 
| whom he had murdered,-as a ſtep to the throne. 

S Livy tells us, that ſhe defired her father and huſband to mect hot 
at her own houſ-. With her father Luctetius came Publius Valerius, 
af.erwards Publicola, and with her huſband Lucins Jon s Brut 5, 
and many other Romans of diſtinction. o them ſhe ducloſed in 1-1 
words the wlole matter, declared her 5 m refolution not to outhe 
the loſs of her honour, and conjured chem not to let the crim? 0. 
Sextus Tarquinius go unpuniſhed. hien the heroine. nate If Ran: | 
ing their endeavours to diſſuade her jrom it, plunged a dagger in!“ 
breaſt. While the reſt were filled with g rief and conſternation, Prutus, 
who, till that time, had feigned himſelf an idiot, to prevent his being 
ebnoxious to the tyrant, took the bloody Pais ard, and ſhowing it to 


of 


Fonte ĩð ͤ 


7 * 
king 


„Valerius acqufeſced, and willingly yielded the firſt 


menced. But when it appeared tht hs y could not beat 
the thought of being governed by a fingle perion, w Ben 
they ſeemed more ready to obey a die idded authority, and 

*ndeed propoſed and ene 1 to have two conſuls at 
the 1 5 of the ſtate ', then he offered himſelf as a candi- 
: 1 


date for that high office, together wich Br utus, I but loſt his 
py Gang 'E or, Contrary to Brutus's defi lire, 'Varquinimns 


— 


ague. Not that he was a more worthy or able man 

55 V. lerius; : but thoſe tha at had the chief iatereſt in the 
late, apprehenſive of the return if ine Tarquins, who 

wade great efforts without, and catravoured to ſoften the 

-c{entment of the citizens within, were delirous to be 
ommanded by the moſt implacable enemy of that houſe. 

Vi N taking it ill that it ſhould be fuppoſed he 


ALY not do his utmoſt for his count: y, becaufe he had 


ceived no particular injury from the tyrants, withdrew 
Fi om t he 1c nate, forbore to attend the forum, and would 
atermidale in the leaſt with public affairs. So that 


85 1 begs m to expreſs their fear and concern, left through | 
fitment he th ould join the late royal family, and over- 


"im the common wealth, 1 which, as vet, was but totter- 
Brutus was not without his ful 1c10ns of ſome others, 
AY therefore determined to bring the ſenators to 3 


24th on a ſolemn day of ſacrifice, which he appointed for 


that purpoſe, On this occaſion Valerius went with great 
alaerity into the forum, a and was the firſt to make "oath 
tt he would. never give up the leaſt point, or hearken 
ny terms of agr cement with Tarquin, but would de- 


10 th le Roman. Ii! herty \ 1th 1118 word; VIM ich aflorded 
eat ſatisfaction to the fenate, aud ren gthened the 


bf 12 which nothing but the detcitable villainy of Tarquin could 
* have polluted, that I will purſue. I.. Tarquinius the proud, his 
44 
«ſuffer any of nat family, or any other wha ver, to reign at 
&© Ro me. Ve gods! I call you to witneſs this my oath.” At theſe 
words he preſents >4 the dagger to Collatinus Lucretius, Valerius, and 
the reſt of the company; and engaged them to take the ſame oath, 

* Thus ended the regal ſtate of Rome, 242 years, according to the 
common computation, after the building ol tlie city. But Sir Iſaac 


9 


I 8 ; | 
place to Brutus, under whole auſpices the republic com- 


8 „the huſband of ee was s ppointed his 


lands of the conſuls *. + His Action {yon confirmed the 


Uo ifembly, ſaid, © 1 ſwear by this blood, which once was ſo pure, 


eke wife, aud their children, with fire and ſword; nor will ever. 


— , ‚ ins Mn Ea 
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bncerity of his oath. For ambaſſadors came from Tu. 
quin with letters calculated to gain the people, and i 
itructions to treat with them in fuch a manner as might be 
moſt licely to corrupt them! as they were to tell them 
from the king, that he had bid adieu to his high notions, 
and was willing to liſten to very moderate Conditions. 
Though the conſuls were of opinion, that they ſhould be 
admitted to conſer with the people, Valerius would not 
ſuffer it, but oppoſed it ſtrong! Y, inſiſting that no pretext 
for innovation ſhould be given the needy multitude, who 
11271. Fat. conuder war as a greater grievauce than tyranny 
it [f. So: EN 
Af fter this, bello came to 1 > that he would 
give up all thoughts of the kingdom, and lay down his 
arms, if they would but ſend him his treaſures and other 
effects, that his family and friends might not want a ſub- 
ſiſtence in their exile. Many perions inclined to indul,- 
him in this, and Collatinus in particalar agreed tO . 
but Brutus „ a man of great ſpirit and quick reſentme 

ran into the for um, and called his colleague traitor, tor 
being diſpoſed to grant the enemy the means to Carry on 
the war, and recover the crown, when indeed it would 
he too ach to grant them bread m the place where they 
might retire to. The citizens being afſenibled on that 
occaſion, Caius Minutius, a private man, was the kit 
who delivered his ſentiments to them, adviting Brutus, 
and exhorting the Romans, to take care that the treaſurc 
ſhould fight for them againſt the tyrants, rather thau 
for the tyrants againit em. The Romans, however, 
were of opinion, that while they obtained that liberty for 
which they began the war, they ſhould not reject the offered 
peace for the Take of the treaſures, but call them out to- 
gether with the tyrants. 


Newton juſtly obſerves, that this can ſcarce be reconciled to tle 
courſe of nature, ſor we meet with no inſtance in all hiſtory, ſince 
chronology was certain, wherein fcven kings, nioſt of whom were 
ſlain, reigned fo long a time in continual ſucceflion. By contracting, 
there fore, the reigns of theſe kings, and thoſe of rhe kings of Alba, 
he places the building of Rome, not in the ſeventh, but in the 38th 
Olympiad. 

* Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, on the contrary, ſays, the affair was 
devated in the ſenate with great moderation; and when ir could unt 
be ſettled there, whether they ſhould preter honour or profit, it Wa 
referred to the people, vho, to their immortal praiſe, carried it, Ly 
a majority of one vote, for honour, 
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In tue mean time Parquim: us ma ade but mall account. 


W his eile it; but the demand of them farnhed a Pre- 


tence for ſom nding the people, and for preparing a ſcene 


of treachery. This was carried on by the ambiſladors 


under pretence. of t taking care of ine eficels, part of Which 


they laid they were to ſell, part to collect, and the reſt 10 


ſend away. Thu is they Calned time to corrupt two Of 


8 


the beit e in Roms, that of ihe Aquilii, in winch 


were three ſenators, and the Vitelli, among whom were 


two. All theſe, by the mother's tide, were nephews to | 
Collatinus the conſul. The Vitelli were likewiſe allied 
to Brutus; for their ſiſter was his wife, and he had ſe- 


veral children by her “; two of whom, juſt arrived at 
years of maturity, and being of their kindred and ac- 


quaintanee, the Vitellii drew in, and perſuaded to engage 
in the conſpiracy ; iafinuating, that by this means, they 
nicht marry into the family of the Tarquins, ſhare in 
their royal proſpects, and, at the ſame. time, be ſet free 


from the yoke of a ſtupid and cruel father. For, his 


inflexibility in puni thing Ct iminals, they called cri uelty; 
aud the tupidity, which he had uſed à long time as 2 


c:oak to ſhelter him from the bloody deſigus of the ty - 


4+ 


reſuſed not to be known by afterwards. 


= Hy 


Tac youths thus.cagag: d. Were brought to ck with 
the q. hi ; and all a; reed to take a great and horrible 


O 
oath, by drinking een, of the blood 4, and taſting || 


the entrails of a man facrificed for that purpoſe. This 


ceremony WAS performech i in the houſe of the Aquilii; and 


the room choſen for it (as it was natural to ſuppoſe) was 
dark and retired. But a flave, named Vindicius, lurked 
mere undiſcovered. Not that he had placed himſelf in 
that room by delign ; nor had he any ſuſpicion of what 


was going to be tranſacted; but happening to be theres 


* Die anz fue and Livy make mention of no more than two; but 

larcus 0 e who k: Ik : Ear Was Seen Gs one of ny 
T ccr01s among thoſe that hold the litter opinion; or elfe he Pretend. . 
to be fo, to make the caufe and perſon of Brutus more popular. 

+ Tarquin had put the father and brother of Brutus to death, 
hey thought ſuch a horrid ſacrifice would oblige every mem - 
der of the conſpiracy to inviolable lecrec 7. Catal: ne put the ſame 
in practice afterwards. 


| The word $1449, ſignifics ts fu ite, as ; well as to touch, 


Vol. I. NM 


rants, had procured him tae name of Brutus p, winch he 


- . 
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ad perceiving with what haſte and conacrn they entered, 
he top; ped ſhort for fear of being ſeen, and hid himſelf | 
behind a cheſt; yet ſo that he could tee what was done, 
and hear what was reſolved upon. They came to a re- 
ſolution to kill the conſuls ; and ha aving Wrote letters t to 


lignify as much to Tarquin, they gave them to the am 
| baſladors, who then were cucits to the Aqui ili, and Pre- 
ſent at the conſpir acy. 


When the affair was over they withdrew, mad Vindi: 
clus, re from his lurking- hole, was not determined 
what to do, but diſturbed with doubts. He thought it 


ſhocking, as indeed it was, to accuſe the ſons of the mot 


horrid crimes to their father Brutus, or the nephews, to 


their unele Collatinus; and it did not preſently occur to 


him that any private Roman was ſit to be truſted with ſo 
important a ſecret, On the other hand, he was ſo much 
tormented with the knowledge of Fach an abominable 


trealon, that he could do 185 thing rather than concca 


it. At length, induced by the public ſpirit and humanity 


of Valerius, he bethought himfelf of applying to hin, 


a man ealy of acceſs, and willing to be conſulted by the 


neceſfitous, whoſe houſe WAS always open, and who never 


refuſed to hear che Pe ions e- en of the meaneſt of the 
people. 

Accordingly Vindieius coming, and diſcovering to him 
the whole, in the preſence of his brother Marcus and his 
wife, Valerius aſtonithed and terrified at the plot, would 
not let the man go, but ſhut him up in the room, and left 
his wife to watch the door. Then he ordered 4's brother 


to ſurround the late king's palace, to ſeize the letters, if 


poſſible, and to ſecure the ſervants; while himſelf, with. 


many clients and friends whom he 11 ays had about him, 


and a numerous retinue of ſervants, w ent to the houſe of 
the Aquilii. As they were gone out, and no one expected 
him, he forced open the doors, and found the letters in 
the ambaſſador's room. Whilſt he was thus employed, 
the Aquilii ran home in great haſte, and engaged wit! 
him at the door, endeavouring to force the letters from 


him. But Valerius and his party repelled their attack, 


and twiſting their gowns about their necks, after much 
itru, gling on both ſides, dragged them with great diffi- 
culty through the ſtreets into the fort vm. Marcus Valerius 


had he ſamic ſucceſs at the royal palace, where he ſerzed 


other letters ready to be conveyed away among the goods, 
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aich hands on What ſervants of the {ang hne could find; 


and had them alſo into the forum. | 

When the coniuts had put à ftop to the tum: de „Vindi. 
eius was produced by order of V alert; ; and the accufa- 
tion being lodged, che letters were read, which the 


traitors had not the allurance to contradick. A melan- 


choly ſtillneſs reigaed among the reſt; But a few, willing 


to favour Br. utus, mentioned baniſhment. Phe tears. of 


Collatinus, and the filence of Valerius, gave fome hopes 
of mercy. But Prutus called upon each of his dont by 


name, and ſaid, You, Titus, and you, Vule riss“, why „ 


nt you mage your defence aguinſt the change? Aﬀer they 


had been thus queſtioned three ſeveral times, and made 


no anſwer, he turned to the licddors, and faid, ure is the 


part that remains. The lichort immediately laid hold on 
the youths, ripped them of their garments, and, having 
tied their hands behind them, flogged them ſeverely with 
their rods. And though others turned their eyes aſide, 
unable to endure the ſpectacle, yet it is ſaid that Brutus 
neither looked another way, nor ſuffered pity in the leaſt 


to ſmooth his ſtern and angry countenance Þ ; regarding 


nis ſons as they ſuffered with a threatening aſpect, till they 


were extended on the ground, and their heads cut off with 


the ax. Then he departed, leaving the reſt to his colleague. 


This was an action which it is not eaſy to praiſe or con- 


demn with propriety, For either the exceſs of virtue rai- | 
{ed his ſoul above the influence of the paſſions, or elſe the 


exceſs of reſentment depreſſed it into inſenſibility. Nei- 
er the one nor the other was natural, or ſuitable to the 


kuman faculties, but was either eine or brutal. It * 


more equitable, however, that our judgment ſhould give 


its ſanction to the glory of this great man, than that our 
weakneſs ſhould incline us to doubt of his virtue. For 


the Romans do not look upon it as ſo glorious a work, 


ior Romulus to have built the city, as for Brutus to have : 


| founded and eſtabli {hed the commonwealth, 


* The name of Brutus's had ſon was not Valerius, had Tiberius. 
+} Lavy gives us a different account of Brutus's behaviour, Quan 
er one tempus pater, vultuſque et os ejus, pectaculo 0 Jet, eminente a | 

Setrin inter publicæ pane minifierium, There could not be a more 


friking ſpectaele than the countenance of Brutus, for anguiſh ſate 


mixed with dignity, and he could not conceal the father, though he. 


ſupported the waeren Liv. lib. ii. cap. 5. 
M : 


. —-„— ba hs 
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Alter Brutus had left the tribunal, the thought of what 


was done involved the reſt in aſtoniſhment, horror, and 


blence. But the eaiineſs and forbearance of Collatinus 
gave ireſh ſpirits to the Aquilii, they begged time to 
make their defence, and deſired that their flave Vindicius 


might be reſtored to them, and not remain with their 


accuſers. The conſul was inclined to grant their requeſt, 
and thereupon to difmiſs the aſſembly; but Valerius 


would neither ſuffer the flave to be taken from among 


tie crowd, nor the people to diſmiſs the traitors and 
veithdraw. At laſt he ſeized the criminals himſelf, and 
called ior Brutus, exclaiming that Collatinus ated moſt 
unworthily, in laying his colleague under the hard necel- 
tity of putting his own ſous to death, and then inclining 
to gratify the women by releating the betrayers and 
enemies of their country. Collatinus, upon this, loſing 
all patience, commanded Vindicius to be taken away; the 


lictors made way through the crowd, ſeized the man, aud 
came to blows with ſuch as endeavoured to reſcue him. 
The friends of Valerius ſtood upon their defence, and the 
people cried out for Brutus. Prutus returned, and ſilence 
being made, he faid, I. was enough for him to give 
judgment upon his 6wn ſons; as fur the reſt, he left them 10 
the ſentence of. the people, who were now free; and any one 
that choſe it might plead befyre them. They did not, how— 
ever, wait for pleadings, but immediately put it to the 


vote, with one voice condemned them to die; and the 
traitors were beheaded. Collatinus, it ſeems, was ſome— 


what ſuſpected before, on account of his near relation 


to the royal family“; and one of his names was obno- 
xious to the people, for they abhorred the very name of 


Tarquin. But on this occaſion he had provoked them 
beyond expreſſion; and therefore he voluntarily reſigned 
the conſulſhip, and retired from the city. A new elcc- 
tion conſequently was held, and Valerius declared conſul 


with great honour, as a proper mark of gratitude for 


his patriotic zeal. As he was of opinion that Vindicius 


ſhoul : have his ſhare of the reward, he procured a de- 
cree of the people that the freedom of the city ſhould be 


* Lucius Tarquinius, the ſon of Egerius, and nephew of Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, Was called Collatinus, from Collatia, of which he 
Was governor, Tarquinius Supetbus, and Egerius the father of Col 
latinus, were {uſt couſins, = 3 


— 
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given him, which was never conferred on a {lave before, 

that he ſhould be enrolled in what tribe he pleated, 
and give his ſuffrage with it. As for other freedmen, 
Appius, wanting to make himſcif popular, procured them 


Wicht oi voting, long after. The act of enfranchiſing 


4 fave 18 t0 this d ay called 5 nc tid Ja. 35 e Are HO) y from 


this Vindiclus. 


The next ſtep that was taken, w a5 to Five. up the goods 
1 


of the Tarquius to be plant dercel; and their palace and. 
other houles Were levelled WC the ground. Tie plea— 


anten E. Part or the Campus All Par {11:5 had been in their mole 
ic ein . Js < A ind t! 118 Was O A con! t wy ITE A To t. 0 85 0 Mare 8 * 
It happened to be the time of h: arvelt, and the ſheaves 


then lay upon the ground ; but as it was conſecrated, 


they tho ght it not Jawful to thraſh the corn, or to mak 
ule of it; a great number of ha adds, therefore, took it up 


in baſkets and threw it into the river. The trees were 

alſo cut down and thrown in after it, and the ground left, 
entirely without fruit or product, for the ſervice of the 
golf. A great quantity of different forts of things be- 
ing thus thrown in together; they were not carried far 


by the current, but only to the ſhallows where the firſt 
neaps had ſtopped. Finding no farther pailage, every 


thing ſettled there, and the whole was bound till faſter 


by the ris er; for that waſhed down to it a deal of mud, 


which not only added to the mals, but ſerved as a cement 


to it; and the current, far from diſſolving it, by its gentle 


preſſure gave it the greater firmneſs. The bulk and ſo- 


lidity of This maſs received continual additions, moſt of 
what was brought down by the Tyber ſettling there. It 


is now an iland ſacred to religious uſes ; ſeveral tem- 


ples and porticos have been built upon it, and it is calle(] 
in Latin Inter duos pontes ||, the ifland between the tabs 
bridge. Some fay, however, that this did not happen at 


the dedication. of Tarquin's field, but ſome ages after, 


when Tarquinia, a veſtal, gave another adjacent field to 


the public ; for which he was honoured with great pri- 


* Plutarch ſhould have RF, re-conſecrated. For it was devoted | 


to that god in the time of Romulus, as appears from his laws, But 
the Tarquins had ſacrilegiouſly converted it to their own uſe. 

A field ſo kept, was very properly adapted to the ſervice of the 
god of war, who lays waſte all before him. 

t Livy ſays] It was ſecured againſt the force of the current by] jottees, 

{| The Fabrician bridge joined it to the city on the ſide of the ca- 
pitol, and the Ceſtian bridge on the {ide of the Janiculir ne gate. 
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vileges, p: leu. arty that of giving her teſting ny in court 
which was refufcd to all Other women; they likewiſe 


7 


voted her liberty to marry, but ſhe did not accept it. This 
is the account, though {eemingly Fabu! ous, Winch ſome 
FIVE of the matter, | 

9 & quin, defpair! ng to re-al ſcend the throne - fs” 
gema a pplied to the Toa who gave him a kind re- 


ccpt3 on, and prepared to e e him ba ck with a great 


armament, The conſuls led the Roman forces againſt i 


them ; ard the two armies were drawn up in certain con- 
eeratèd parccla of ground, the one called the Arian 
grove the other the Aſuvian meadow. When they 
ame to charge, Aruns, the ſon of Tarquin, and Brutus 
the Rot nan conſul *, met cach other, not by accident, 
but detign; animated by hatred ard reſentment, the one 
againſt; tyrant, and enemy of his country, the other to 
revenge his baniſhment, they ſpurred their horſes to the 
encounter, As they engaged rather with fury than con- 
duct, they laid themſelves open, and fell by each other's 
hand. The battle, whoſe onſet was ſo dreadful, had not 
a milder concluſion : the carnage was prodigious, and 
equal on both lides, till at tength the armies were 8 ated 
by a ſtorm. 
Valerius was in gr cat verglenity;; as he knew not which 
ſide had the victory, and found his men as much diſmayed 
at the ſight of their own den ad, as animated by” the loſs 
of the enemy. 80 great, indeed, was the ſlaughter, that 
it could not be diltinouithed ot had the advantage ; 
and each army having a near view of their n laſs, and 
only gueſſing I that of the enemy, were inclined to think 
themſelves vanquiſhed, rather than victorious. When 
night came on (ſuch a night as one might imagine after 
10 bloody a day), ard both camps were hithed in filence 
and repoſe, it is faid that the grove ſhock, and a loud 
voice proceeding from it declared, that the Tuſcans had 
loft one man more than the + Pega Ihe voice was un 
qoubtedly divine + ; for immediately upon that the Ro- 
maus Lecovered their tpirits, and The field rung with 


5 


* Brutus is dae 1 reckoned among the moſt ;lluſtrious heroes. 
He reltored l. bert) to his co ntry, ſecured it with the blood of his 
own ſon 5, and died in defending it againſt a tyrant. The Romans 
_etterwards'erefted his ſtatue in the capitol, where he was placed 'Q 
the midi of the > kings of Kone with a naked ſword in his hand, 

It was laid to be the votce of the god Yen, 
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acclama tions ; while the Na ſtruck with fear and 


confuſion, deſerted their camp an 4 molt of them diſperfed. 
As for thote that remained, who d not quite five 


thiouſand; the Romans took them priſoners, and plundered 


i ie camp. When the dead were numbered, there were 
Wund on the fide of the Fuſcans eleven thouſand three ' 
1 anared, and ont! nat of t ic Romans as many, excepting 


One. Vir3-baitte is ſaid to have been tought on the lait 


{ February. Valerius was ho: ured with a triumph, 
aud was the firſt conſul that made his entry in a' chariot 
and four. The occaſion rendered the ſpectacle glorious 
acid venecrable, not invidious, a and (as ſome would have it) | 
grievous to the Romans; 3 for, if that had been the caſe, 
the cuſtom would not have been fo zealouſly kept up, 
nor would tne ambition to obtain a triumph have laſted 


0 many ages. The people were pleaſed, too, with the 


honours paid by Valerius to the remains of his colleague, 


| his burying him with 18 much pomp, and pronouncing | 
his funeral oration 3 which laſt the Romans ſo generally 
approved, or rather were ſo much charmed with, that 


afterwards all the great and illuitrious men among them, 
upon their deccaſe, had their eneomium from perſons of 

cüllinction *. T his funeral oration was more ancient than 
any among "the Greeks ; unleſs we allow, what Anaxi- 
menes, the orator, relates, that Solon was the author of 
this cuſtom. 
But that which offended and 3 the people 
was this: Brutus, whom they conſidered as the father of 
liberty, would not rule alone, but took to himſelf a firſt 
and a ſecond colleague ; yet this man (ſaid they) graſps ihe 
whole author wy e, ts not the ' ſucerffor to the conſulate of 
Br %, tO W/ #2 h he has b right, but to the tyranny of T ar- 


"tune. T what: pur; poſe ts it in cvords to extol ue, aud 


in deeds ti indiate Targquin, while he has all the rads and 

8 carried before [im alone, and ſets out from a houſe more 
1 ty Lan the bo 'al pate, e which he demoliſhed ? It is 
true, Valcrius did live in a houſe too lofty and ſupery, 


Funeral orations we: 0 not in uſe among 8 Greeks till the battle 
v2: Marathon, which v as Lxteen years aftzr the death of Brutus. The 
hcroes:that ie! fo cloriouſly there, did, indeed, well deſer ve ſuch eu- 
3 and the Grecians never granted © nk but to thoſe that were 
Zain ſighting for their country. In this reſpect the cuſtom of the 
Romanus Was more © = itable ; for they honoured with thoſe publi- 
ma Ke of revard l {uc z} 8 Th 0 1 . ed their chuntry TH al Y fn anacity 
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on the Velian eminence, which commanded the foru, 
and every thing that paſſed; and as the avenues were 
dillicult, and the aſcent ſtcep, when NE came down. from 

it Tus appearance was very pompous, and reſembled the 
ſtate of a king rather then that of a confi), But he ſoon 
ſhowed of w kat conſe quence it is for perſons in high ſta- 
tions and authority to have their ears open to truth and 
good advice, rather than flattery. For when his friends 
informed him, that moſt pe ople thought he was taking 
wrong Reps, "he made no d: pute, nor expreſſed any re. 
ſentment, 4A naftity allembled a number of workmen 
whillt it was) yet night, who acme! Uhed his houſe entirely; 

fo that w hen the Romans in the morning aſſembled to 
90% upon 1 they admired and adored his magnanimity; 2 
but, at the ſame time, were troubled to fee fo grand and 
magnificent an edifice ruined by the envy of the citizens, 
as they would have lamented the death of a great man 
who had fallen as ſuddenly, and by the ſame cauſe. It 

gave them Pain, too, to ſee the conſul, who had now no 

home, obliged to take ſbelter in another man's houſe. 


For V alerius was entertaine q ty his friends, till the people 


provided a piece of ground for him, where a leſs ſtately 
houſe was . in the Pe W here the i of Vito 7* 
now ſtands “-?. 

Deſirous to make lis high aca as well as himſelf, 
rather agreeable than formidable to the people, he or- 
dered the axes to be taken away from the. rods, and 
that, whenever he went to the (great: aſſembly, the rods 
ſhould be avaled in reſpe& to the citizens, as if the ſu- 
preme Power were 10 Seed | in hm: A cuſtom which the 
confuls obſerve to this day r. The people were not aware, 
bat by this he did not leſſen his own power (as they 
imagined), but only by fech an inſtance of moderation 
obviated and cut off all occaſion of envy; and gained as 
much authority to his perfon, as he feemed to take from 
his office; for they all ſubmitted to him with pleaſure, 
and were is much charmed with his behav! our, that they 
gave him the name of Pillicoln, that is, the People's ro 


* plu: BER has it rere the t: vitle called Vicus Publicus 97. Aland. 
Ne had found in the hit lans vi hot, Mich in old Latin fienfi 5 
 vifory ; but as he did not e ee it, he iub{tituted / Lieu. Publ. Us, 
which here would have no ſenſe at all 


+ The axes too were {till borne before the conſuls v. hen they 
were in the ficld, 
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ſreeful friend. In this both his former names were loſt ; 
| at this we ſhall make ufe of in the ſequel of his life. 


Indeed, it was no more than his due; for he pertaiited 


all to fue. for the confulſhip“. Yet, before a eo league was 


appointed him, as he knew not what might happen, and 


was apprehenſive of ſome oppoſition from ignorance or 


envy , while he had the ſole power he made uſe of it to 


eftabliſh ſome of the moſt uſeful and excellent regulations: 

In the firit place, he filled up the ſenate, which then was 
very thin; ſeveral of that auguſt body having been put 
to death b y Tarquin before, and others fallen in the late 


battle, He is ſaid to have made up the number a hun- 
dred and ſixty-four. In the next place, he cauſed certain 


laws to be enacted, which greatly augmented the power 


of the people. The firſt gave liberty of appeal from the 


confuls to the people; the ſecond made it death to enter 
upon tlie magiſtracy, without the people” 5 conſent ; ; the 
third v was greatly in favour of the poor, as, by exempt- 


ing them from taxes Þ, it promoted their attention to ma- 


Rü e Even his law againſt di ſobedience to the 
conſuls, was not leſs popular than the reſt; and, in effect, 
it favoured the commonalty rather than 1 0 great; for the 


| fine was only the value of five oxen and two ſheep. The 
value of a ſheep was ten obol, of an ox a hundred et; the 


Romans as yet not making mich ute of moneys becauſe 


their wealth confilted in abundance of cattle. To this 
day they call their ſubſtance peculiu, from pecus cattle, 


their moiſt ancient coins having the impreſſion of an ox, 


a ſheep, or a hog ; and their ſons being diſtinguiſhed with 


the names of Suilh, Bubulct, Caprarit, and OY 3 derived 2. 


from the names of ſuch animals. 


Though theſe laws of Publicola 3 popul: lar eh 


O- 


equitable ; yet, amidſt this moderation, the puniſhment 
he appointed in one caſe, was ſevere. For he made it 
lawful, without a form of trial, to Kill any man that 


* If Publ: cola gave the ple beians, as well as the patricians, a acide 


to the conſulate, that right did not then take place. For Lucius Sex- 


tius was the fir it plebeian who arrived at that honour, many ages after 


the time of which Plutarch ſpeaks; and this continued but eleven 
years; for in the twelfth, which was the four hundred:h year of 
Rome, both the conſuls were again patricians. Liv. I. vii. cap, 18. 
+ He exempted artificers, widows, and old men, w ho had no chil- 
dren to relieve them, from paying tribute. 
Before, the fine was fuch as the commonalty could not pay 
u ithout ablolute ruin. 


1 
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© ſet himſelf up for King ; and the perſon 
that took away his life, was to land excuſed, if he could 
make proof of the intended crime. Hts reaton for ſuch 
a law, we prost ne, was this: though it is not poſlible 
ibat he who undertakcs fo creat an enterpriſe, ſhould: e. 
ape all notice; yet it is very probable that, though fufſ. 
pected, he ay accompliſh h his deſigns before he can 
be N aht to aniwer for it in a ſudieinl way; and as thi 
erime, if committed, would Kaen Is bong called to 
account ror it, this law empowered any one to e 


* 
1e 


in DLO ſuch COL ni 2 E Was taken. 


His law concer ning the tre alury did him honovr. I. 
: 2 7 4 5 R | ; 
was LCCUHaAry that money ſhould be raiſed for the wa from 


3 LETT 1 1 i 8 4 9 e's . 
LI YL Fike i the C1 117 C115 7 but Ne determine that Deither 

a x LE % 7 + wo 7 12 _ 1 o 0 * A * . : 1213 5 id k. 
Kinkel nor anv of. his trie rs ſhould have ihe Apo 1 8 0 
8 1 * 4 ay . * 3. . 5 5 bo v4. & > * 1 1 4 * * Br 


J 1 


dont eo He, there Fore. A appointed the temple of. It 
to he the tren ſity, which they it} made uſe of for tha 


purpoſe, and em wowered th cople to chooſe two young 


ſ 
4 ; 
men as gnafeors, or ee The firſt were Publius 


Veturius 50 Mar: cus Min utius; ard a. large fum was 
gollected zg io ra bunden J and thirty thoufand perſo: 18 Were 
taxed, thouch tle orphans and widows flood executed. 


15 
hoſe matters thus re gulated, he procured Lucretius, 


the father of the in med Lacretin to be appointed bis 
colleague. 10 him he gare the fuſres (as they are called), 
tog: ther with the 3 as the older man; and this 
mark of reſpect to age has ever fince continued, As. 
ucretius tied a icw days after, another election was 


held, zud Marcus Horatius appointed in his room for 


the rema aiming part of the year, | 
About that time, Tarquin making preparat ons for a 

ſecund war againſt the Romans, a great prodigy is ſaid to 

have happened. This prince, while yet upon the throne, 


Ihe office of the e was to take core ol ehe public neafure, 
jor wich they were accountable when their year was om; to fur- 
niſl the neceſlary furs for the ſervice of the public ; and to receive 
amboitudors, attend them, and provide them wi ith lodgings and other 
neceſſaries. A general could not obtain the honours of a triumph, 


till ke had given then a faithful account of the ſpoils he had taken, 


à id ſworn to it. There were at ſirſt two quæſtors o only, but when 
the Reman en Pixe was confiide Fel, Iv CNarge d, their number was in 


creaſed, The office of qu wſlor. thous ch often disch Irged by pe r{on: 


who had been conials, was the firſt lic} o preat employ me ts. 
Horatius Pulvillu:. 
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had almoſt fimſhed the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
when either by the direction of an oracle * „or upon ſome 
fancy of his own, he ordered the artiſts of Veit to make 


an earthen chariot, which was to be placed on the top 
of it. Soon after this he forfcited the crown. The Tuff. 


cans, however, moulded the chariot, and ſet it in the 
furnace; but the caſe was very different with it from 
hat of other clay in the fire, which condenſes. and con- 
iracs upon the cxha lation. of the moiſture, whereas: it en- 


red itfelf a. 14 ſwelled, till it grew to tuch a fe and 


ar heſs, that it was with diffic alt they got it out, even 


After the furnace w a3 diſmantled. The ſoothſay ers being 


of opinion, chat this chariot betokened } power! and fuc- 


als to the perſons Wh whom it thould remain, the peo- 


ble of Ven determined not to give it up to the Romans 
5 upon their demanding it, return ed tits anſwer, tha 
belong ged to Tarquin, not to thoſe that had d : riven hm 


from his Kit: 0 IM. It hap ned that a few days after, 


* 
9 
4 
Ne 


there was a. chariot-race at Veii, wich was obſer: red as 


alual; except that, as the charioteer „who had won the 
DVIZE and received the crown, WAS gently driving out of 
the i , the horſes took gat from no vifible cauſe ; 
out either by fome direction of the gods, or turn of for- 
tune, ran ray with their dri: = at full. ſpced, towards 
Rome, It was in vain that he pulled the reins, or ſoothed 
hem with words, he was obiiged to give way to thc 
vers and was v ile along, till they cane to the capi- 
, Where th. ey lung him, at the gate now called Natu- 
as. The r e ſurpriſed, and terrified at this in- 


bident, 01 dered the artilts to deliver up the chariot T. 


Tairquun, che ion of Demaratus, in his wars with the 


Habines, made a vow to. build a temple to Jupiter Capi- 
wlinus; which was performed by Tarquin the proud, ſon 


Srandſon to the former. He did not, however, con- 

* + 

ſeckate it, for it was not quite finiſhed, when he was ex- 
pelled from Rome 7, When the lat hand was put to it, 


It was an uſual thing to place chariots on the tops of temples. | 


A miracle of this kind, and not leſs extraordinary, is ſaid to 


(11 38 happened! in modern Rome. When poor St Michael's church 


Was in a ruineus condition, the horſes that were employed in draw- 


ing ſtones th rough the city, unanimouſly agrecd to carry their loads 

to dt d. Michael; © 

This temple was 2c0 feet long, and 185 and upwards bread, 
die front was adorned with three rows of columns, and the ſides 

with two. In the nave were three ſhrines, one of Jupiter, another 

of Ju: 20, and the third of Minerva. | 


. 
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and it had received every ſuitable ornament, Publicola 


was ambitious of the honour of dedicating it. This ex- 
cited the envy of ſome of the nobility, who could better 
brook his other honours ; to which, indeed, in his legilla- 
tive and military capacities, he had a better claim; but, 
as he had no concern in this, they did not think proper to 
grant it him, but encouraged and importuned Horatius 


160 apply for it. In the mean time, Publicola's command 
of the army necellarily required his abſence, and his ad- 


Jerſaries taking the opportunity to procure an order from 


the people, that Horatius ſhould dedicate the temple, con- 


ducted him to the capitol: A point which they could not 


have gained had Publicola been preſent. Yet ſome fav, 


the conſuls having caſt lots for it *, the dedication fell to 
Horatius, and the expedition, againlt his mclination, to 
Publicola. But we may eaſily conjecture how they ſtood 


diſpoſcd, by the proceedings on the day of en 


This was the thirteenth of September, which is about 


the full moon of the month Me agitnion, when prodigious 


numbers of all ranks being aſſembled, and filence cath 


ed, Horatius, after the other ceremonies, took hold of onc 
of the gate. poſts (as the cuſtom is), and was going to pro- 
nounce the prayer of conſecration. But Marcus, the 


brother of Publicola, who had ſtood for ſome time b y the 
gates watching his opportunity, cried out, Conſul, your 


on lies dead in | the camp. This gave great pain to all that 


heard it; but the conſul not in the leaſt diſconcerteqd, 
made anſwer , Then caft out the dead where you pleaſe, I ad. 


mit of no mourning on this occaſion 5 and fo proceeded to 
finiſh the dedication, The news was not true, but an in- 


| vention of Marcus, who hoped by that means to hinder 
Horatius from completing what he was about. But his 
preſence of mind is equally admirable, whether he im— 


mediately perceived the falſity, or believed the account to 
de true, without ſhowing any emotion. 


The ſame fortune attended the dedication of the ſe- 
cond temple. The firft, built by Tarquin, and dedicated 
by Horatius, as we have related, was afterwards deſtroyee 


| by fire in the civil wars +, Sylla rebuilt it, but did no: 


bo "Livy ſays poſitively, % caſt lots for it. Plutarch ſeems to have 
taken the ſequ'] of the ſtory from kim. Liv, lib. ii. c. 8. 


+ Aiter the firit temple was deſtroyed in the warsbetween Sylla ard 
Marius, Sylla ꝛebuilt 1 it with columns of marble, which he had take? 
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lire to conſecrate it; ſo the dedication Of this find tem- 
ple fell to Catullus. It was : again deſtroyed in the troubles 
which happened in the time of Vitellius; and a third was 
built by Veſpaſian, who, with his uſual good fortune, 
put the laſt hand to it, but did not ſce it demoliſhed, as 


it was ſoon after: happier in this reſpe& than Sylla, who 
died before his was dedicated, Veſpalian died before his 
was deſtroyed. For immediately after his deceaſe, the 


capitol was burnt. The fourth, which now ſtands, was 


built and dedicated by Domitian. Tarquin is ſaid to 


have expended thirty thouſand pounds weight of ſilver 


upon the foundations only; but the greateſſ wealth any 


private man is ſuppoſed to be now poſſeſſed of in Rome, 


would not anſwer the expence of the gilding of the pre- 


ſent temple, which amounted to more than twelve thou. 
ſand talents X. The pillars are of Pentelic marble, and 
the thickneſs w vas in excellent proportion to their length, 
- when we ſaw them at Athens; but when they were cut 
and poliſhed anew at n they gained not fo much in 


the poliſh, as they Joſt in the proportion; for their beauty 
is irjured by their appearing too ſlender for their height. 
But after admiring the magnificence of the capitol, if 


any one was to go and fee a gallery, a hall, or bath, or 
the apartments of the women, in Domitian's pale ce, w hat 
is laid by Epicharmus of a prodigal, 


Your laviſh'd ſtores peak not the liberal mind, 
But the diſcaſe of giving; 


he might apply to Demitian in ſore ſuch manner as this: 
Neither piety nor Magn! rficence appears in Jour expence 5 * 


out of the mak of Jupiter 1 MEL "M at Athens, and tranſported. to 
Rome, But (as Plutarch obſerves) he did not live to conſecrate it; 
and he was heard to fay, as he was dying, that his leaving that temple 


to be dedicated by another, was the only unfortunate circumſtance 


vi his lite, 


* 194,301. Sterling. In this we may ſee the great diſtance be- 
tween the wealth of private citizens in a free country, and that of 


the ſubjects of an arbitrary monarch. Ja Trajan's time there was not 


a private man in Rome worth 200,000].; whereas under the com 
monwealth, /Emilius Scaurus, in his xdileſhip, erected a temporary | 


theatre which coſt above 5OO, col. ; Marcus Craſſus had an eſtate in 
land of above a million a year; L. Cornelius Balbus left by will, to 
every Roman citizcn, twenty-five denarii, which amounts to about 
ſixteen ſhillings of our money; and many private men among the 
Romans maintained from ten to twenty thouſand flaves, not fo much 
for ſervice as oſtentation. No wonder then that the ſlaves once took 
* un and went to war with the Roman commonwcealth. 
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have the diſeaſe of building ; like Midas of eld, you * tara 
every thing to gold and marble, So much for this ſubject. 
Let us now return to T arquin. After that great battle 


in which he loſt his ſon, who was killed in fingle combat 
by Brutus, he fled to Cluſtum, and begged affiſtance of 


Laras Porſena, then the moſt powerful prince in Italy, 
and a man of great worth and honour. Poriena promiſed 


him ſuccours &; and, in the firſt place, ſent to the Ro- 


mans, commanding them to receive Tarquin. Upon their 
refuſal, he declared war againſt them; and having in- 
formed them of the time when, and che place w here, he 


would make his aflault, he marched thither accordingly 


with a great army. Publicola, who was then abſent, was 
choſen conſul the ſecond time , and with him Titus Lu- 
cretius. Returning to Rome, and deſirous to outdo Poli- 
{ena in ſpirit t, he built the town of Sigliuria, notwith- 
itanding the enemy's approach; and when he had finiſhed 
the walls at a great expene e, he placed in it a colony of 
ſeven hundred men, as if he held his adverfary very cheap. 


Porſena, however, aſſaulted it in a ſpirited manner, drove 


gut the garriſon, and purſued the fucitives fo cloſe, that 
he was near entering Rome atong with them. But Pub- 


licola met him w ithout the gates, and joining battle by 


the river, ſuſtained the enemy's attack, who preſſed 


on with numbers, till at laſt finking dar the wounds 
he had gallantly received, he was carried out of the 


battle. Lucretius, his colleague, having the fame fate, 
the courage of the Romans drooped, and they retreated 


into the city for ſecurity. The enemy making good 


the purſuit to the wooden bridge, Rome was in gicat 
g taken, when Horatius Cocles ||, and 
with him two others of the firſt rank, Herminius and 
Spurs Lartius 9, ſtopped them at the bridge. Horatius 


* Beſides that Porſena was willing to aſſiſt a diſtreſſed king, he 
conſidered the T arquins as his eee, for they were of Tuſcan 
extraction, 

£ It was when Publicola was confol the third time, and had for 

-olieague Horatius Pulvillus, that Porſcna marched avainſt Rome. 
Sigliuria was not built at this time, nor out of oſtentation, as 


Plutarch ſays; for it was built as a barrier againſt the Latins and 


the Hernici, and not in the third, but in the ſecond conſulihip ot 
Publicola. £ 
He was ſon to a brother of Horatius the conſul, and a deſcen- 
dank of that Horatius who remained. VICTOTIOUS 1 in the great combat 
between the Horatii and Curiatii in the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius. 
$ In the Greek text it is Lucretius, which we NI is a 4 
on of Lartius, the name we find in Livy. 
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had the ſurname of Cuct's from his ha: avinz loſt an eye 
in the wars: or, as ſome will have 145 om the form of 


his noſe, which was fo very flat, that both his eyes, as 
vell as eye-brows, ſeemed to be cd together ; to that 
when the vulgar intended to call him Cyct »þs, by a miſ- 


nomer, they "called him Cocles, which name reinige 
with him. This man ſtanding at the head of the bridge, 
defended it againtt the enemy, till the Rom vw broke it 


down behind him. Then he plunged ite the Tyber, 
armed as he was, and ſwam to the vihe die but was 
* ounded in the hip wi: ch a Tuſcan :ip<ur. 3 
ſtruck with adiniration of his valout, immecately pro- 


— 4 


cured a decree, that every Roman fhouid give bim once 


day's provitions 3 and that he ſhould have as much land. 
as he himſelf could encircle with - a picugh in one day. 


Beſides, they erected his ſtatue in brats in the temple of 


Vulcan, with a view to confole him by. this honour for 


nis wound, and TAE eſs contequent upon * 


While Porſena lud cloſe ſiege to the city, the Ko ans 
Vere attack ed with e and another body of Tufcans 


d waite the country, Publicola, who was now contul 


the third time, was 1 opinion that no operations could 


be carried on aguinit Porſeua, but defeuſive ones, He 


marched out I, howey er, privately againſt thoſe Tuſcans 
who had committed fach ravages, defeated them, and 


kill 55 tive thouland. 
Ihe ſtory of Mucius has been the ſubject of many 
pens, and is varioully related: I ſhall give that account 
4 it which ſeems moit credible. Mucius was in all re- 


ſpeets a man of merit, but particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
his valour. Havi ing fec-etly formed a ſcheme to take oft 


Porſena, he made his way into his camp in a Tuſcan 
dreſs, where he likewiſe took care to ſpeak the Tuſcan 
language. Iv this diſguiſe he approucncd Toy ſeat where 


, Probab! ly ne had thr ce hundred thouſand contributors, for even 
the women 35 ily gave in their quota. | 

F This defe Xt, aud kis having but one ey e, prevented mY ever 
veing conſul. 

Ry "The confuls ſpread a report, which was ſoon cartied into th 
Tuſcan camp by the ſlaves who deſerted, that the next Gay all the 
cattle brought thither from the country, would he ſent to. craze it 


the ficles under a guard. This bait drew the enemy into an 


ambuſh. 
Mucius Cordus, 
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the king fat with his nobles; and as he did not certain! 
know Porlena, and thought it improper to aſk, he dre 

bis ſword, and killed the perſon that feemed molt libely 5 
to be the king. Upon this he was ſeized and examined. 


Mean time, as there happened to be a portable altar 


* 
7 
/ 

ww 


there, with fire upon it, where the king was about to 
offer ſacrifice, Mucius thrult his right hand into it“; and 


as the fleſh was bur ning, he kept looking upon Por ſena 
with a firm and menacing aſpect, till the Lins 7, aftcnithe] 
at his fortitude, returned him his ſword with 115 Owen 
hand. He received it with his left. hand, from whence 


we are told he had the ſurname of Scæ vols; which ſigni- 


| en left-handed ; and thus addreſſed himſelf to Por! ſoun-: 
our threatenings I regarded not, but am 54 OA 
„ hy your generolity, and out of oratitude will dec! 


« to you what no force mould have wreſted from me. 


« "There are three hundred Romans that have taken the 
« ſame reſolution with mine, who now walk about vor 


« camp, watching their opportunity, It was my lot to 


„% make the firit attempt, and I am not ſorry that m. 
„% {fyord was directed by fortune againſt another, inltewt 


of a man of fo much honour, who, as ſuch, ſhowd ra- 


“ ther be a friend than an enemy to the Romans, 
Porſena believed this account, and was more incl: ined t to 
hearken to terms, not ſo much, in my opinion, throu;z 
fear of the three hundred aſſaſſins, as admiration of 5 
dignity of the Roman valour. All authors call this man 
Macius Scævola þ, except Athenodorus Sandon, who, 
in a work addreſſed to Octavia, hiter to Auguſtus, ſays 
he was named Poſthumius. | 


Publicola, who did not look upon Por ſena as 0 bitter 


an enemy to Rome, but that he deſerved to be taken into 
its friendſhip and alliance, was ſo far from refuſing to 
refer the diſpute with Tarquin to his deciſion, that he 
was really deſirous of It, and ſeveral times offered to 


prove that Tarquin was the worſt of men, and juſtly do- 
prived of the crown. When Tarquin roughly anſwereo, 


that he would admit of no arbitrator, much leſs of Por- 


ſena, if he changed his mind, and forſook his alliance. 


* Livy ſays, that Porſena threatened Mucius with the torture by fire, 
to make him difcover his accomplices: whereupon Mucius thruſt his 


hand into the flame, to let him ſee that he was not to be intimidated. 
+ Mucius was rewarded with a large Piece of ground belonging 
to the public, 


mh, — 
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porſena was offended, and be gan to entertain an ill opi- 
rion of him; being n ſe ſolicited to it by his ſon 
Aruns, who uſed all his intereft for the Romans, be was 
prevailed upon to Put an end to the war, on condition 
that they gave up that part of Tuſcany which they had 
conquere 0 . together with the prifoners, and receix ed 
their deſerters. For the perform ance of thuſe conditions, 
ey B 8 Av as hoſtages ten young men and as many vir— 
ins; of the l belt tamilles in Rom e; among Wuom was: 
Valeria the dar 'Chter of Publecla. | 


Upon the ith of this treaty, Porſcna had ceca; fg $2 * 
all acks of hoflility, when the one m virgins went 8 11 


to bathe, at a place where the bank, forming itſelf ! 0: 


creſcent, embraces the river in ſuch a manner, that 15 re 


it is quite calm and undiſtubed with waves. A5 19 
uard WAS DEAF, and they ſa none pafling or repafſing, 
ey had a violent inelination to ſwim over, dot it hſtand- 

g the depth and ſtrength of the ſtream. Some ſay one 
of them, named Clœlia, paſſed it on horſeback, aud en- 
couraged the other virgins as they ſwam. When they 
cuine ſafe to Publicola, he neither commended nor ap- 
Kaka their exploit, but was grieved to th: ink he ſhould - 

Pear unequal to Poriena in point of honour, and that 
this Caring enterpriſe of the virgins ſhould make the Ro- 
mans fuſpe Ged of unfair proceeding. He took them, 
therefore, and ſent them back to eh rena. Tarquin hav- 
ing timely intelligence of this, laid an ambuſcade for 
them, and attacked their convoy, They defended them- 


ſelves, though £1 eatly inferior in number; and Valeria, 


the daughter of Publicola, broke through them as they 


vere engaged, with three ſervants, who conducted her 


(afe to Porſena's camp. As the 8 was not yet de- 
cided, nor the danger over, Aruns, the fon of Porſeng, 
being informed of it, marched up w. ith ail ipecd, put the 


enemy to flight, and reſcued the Romans. When Por- 


ſena ſaw the virgins returned, he demanded which of 
th em was the that propoſed 150 deſign, and ſet the ex- 
ampie. When he underſtood that Clcelia was the perion, 
be treated her with creat politeneſe, and commanding 
one of his own horſes to be 8 with very elegant 


85 he made her a preſent ot it. Thoſe that foy, 


The Romans vere required to reinſtate eu Veientes in tle 


Poſfſeſlion of ſeven i ges, Which they had taken from them in 
on T WH 1, ; 
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that ſtatue, it having been confumed by fire. 
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Clœlia was the oply-o one that paſſed the river on horſe 
back, allege this as a proof. Others iay no fuch conſe 
qjquence can be drawn from it, and that it was nothing more 
than a mark of honour to her from the Tuſcan king, for 
her bravery. An equeſtrian ſtatue of her {lands in the 
Lia facra *, where it leads to mount Palatine ; yet fone 
will have even this to be Valeria's ſtatue, not Clelia's. 
| Porſena, thus reconciled to the Romans, gave many 
proofs of his greatneſs of mind. Among the relt, he ot 
dered the Tuſcans to carry off nothing but their arms, 
and to leave their camp full of Proviſions and many other 
ihings of value, for the Romans. Hence it is, that even 
in our times, whenever there is a ſale of goods belong. 
ing to the public, they are cried firſt as the goods of 
Porſena, to eternize the memory of his eneroſity. A 
brazen ſtatue, of rude and antique w 511 manſhip, was 
alſo erected to his honour, near the ſenate-houſeÞ. 
After this, the Sabines invading the Roman territory, 
Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, and Posthum 
Tubertus, were elected conſuls. As every important ; ac 
tion was ſtill conducted by the advice and alhilance ot 
Publicola, Marcus gained two great battles; in the ſe— 
cond of which he killed thirteen thouſand of the Enemy, 
without the loſs of one Roman. For this he was not on!, 
rewarded with a triumph, but a houſe was built for him 
at the public expence on mount Palatine. And where 
the doors of other houſes at that time opened INWArds 
ihe ſtreet - door of that houſe was made to open outward: 
io ſhow by ſuch an hon arable didtinction, that he Wi 
| always ready to receive any propoſal kor the punlic ſer— 
vice k. All the doors in G: ecce, they tell us, were for. 
merly made to open 0, whi nel they prove from thoſe pi 
ſages in the comedies, where it is mentioned, that thoſe 
that went out, knocked loud on the inſide of the doors fiat, 
to give warning to ſuch as paſſed by, or ſtood before them 
let the doors f in opening ſhould dafl ge inſt them. 


» PDPionyſius Halicarnaſſus tells us in expreis terms, that in!“ 
time, that is, in the reigu of Auguſtus, there were no remains 0: 


+ he ſenate ! ikewiſe ſent an embally to kim, with a preſent c. 

a throne adorned with ivory, a ſceptre, 2 crown of gold, and a t 
lin robe. | | | 

4. Poſthumius had his 3 in th e triumph, as well as in 4 
schievements. | 


* — — 2 


The year following, Publicola was appointed conſul 


the fourth time, becaute a confederacy between the Sa- 
bines and *Latins threatened: a war; and, at the ſame 
time, the city was oppre: Jed w ith inper:titious terrors, on 
accu i of the imperfe eK bi rths 3, aud ebe ral abortions 


mmong the women. Publico!; 15 having confulted the Si- 


be 1's books upon it *, Offered faciifice to Pluto, and re- 
need certain games that had forme: rly been inftituted by 
the direction of the e oracle. When he kad re- 


IVE the city with the plcatins hope that the gods were 
appealed, he prepared to arm a aint the menacr's of men; 

70 there appearcc to be a formidable league and ow ng 
armament againſt him. Among the Sabines, Appius 
Clauſus was a man of an opulent fortune, and remarkable 


perfonal ftreagth ; famed, moreover, for his virtues, and 
the force of his cloguence, What is the fate of all great 


men, to be perſecuted by envy, was likewiſe his: and 


ls oppoſing the war, gu ve a handle to mt: lignity to in- 
hnnate that he w anted to ſtrengthen the Roman power, 


in order the more cafily to enflave his own country. Per- 


ceiving that the populz ce gave a willing car to theſe 


calumnies, and that he was become obnoxious to the abet- 
tors of the war, he was apprehenfive of an mpeachment 


but being powerfully tupported by his friends and rela- 


tions, he bade his enemies defiance, This delayed the 
war, Publicola making it his bufineſs not only to get in- 
telligence of this ſedition, but alſo to encourage and in- 
lame it, ſent -Proper perions to Appius, to tell lim. 


* An unknown woman is ſaid to have come to Tarquin with nine 


volumes of oracles written by the Sig of Cuma, for which the de- 


manded a very conſiderable price. Tarquin refuſing to purchaſe them 
at her rate, ſhe burnt three of them, and then aſked the fame price 
jor the remaining fix. Her propofal being rejected with ſcorn, ſhe 


burnt three more, and, notwithſtanding, fill inſiſted on her firſt 


price, Tarquin, ſarpriled at the nov elty of the thing, put the books 
:n the hands of the avgurs to be examined, who adviſed him to pur- 
:haic them at any rate: Acco rdingly he did, and appointed two per- 


ons of diſtinction, ſtyled Daumdiri, to be guardians of them, who 


locked them up in a vault under the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 


end there they were kept till they were burnt with the temple it- 


iclf, Theſe officers, whoſe number was afterwards increaſed, con- 
zulted the Sibylline books, by direction of the ſenate, when ſome 


dangerous ſedition was likely to break out, when the Roman ar- 


ies had been defeated, or when any of thoſe prodigics appeared 
which were thought fatal, They alſo preſided over the ſacrifices 
rd hows, which they appointed to appeaſe the wrath of heaven. 
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« That he was ſenſible he was a man of too much good. 
„ neſs and integrity, to avenge himſelf of his country- 
66 Wy though greatly mjured by them; but if he choſe, 
“ tor his ſecurity, to come over to the Romans, and to 
“get out of the way of his enemies, he ſhould find ſuch 
1 5 reception, both in public and private, as was ſuitable 
* to his virtue, and the dignity of Rome.” Appius con- 
ſidered this propoſal with great attention, and the neceſ- 


ſity of his affairs prevailed with him to accept of it. Ho, 


therefore, perſuaded his friends, and they Hg iced 
many Others, ſo that five thouſand men of the moſt PCace- 
able diſpoſition of any among the Sabines, with their fo. 
milies, removed with him to Rome. Publicola, who was 
prepared for it, received them in the molt friendly and 
noſp vitable manner, admitted them to the fr eedom of the 
city, and gave them two acrcs of land a- piece, by the ri. 
ver Anio. To Appius he gave twenty-five acres, and a 
ſcat in the ſenate. This laid the foundation of his great- 
neſs in the republic, and he uſed the advantage with ſo 
much prudence, as to riſe to the firſt rank in power and 
author! ity. The Clat adlian family *, deſcended from him, 
is as illuflrious as any in Rome. 

Though the diſputes among the Sabines were decided 
by this migration, the demagogues would not ſuffer them 
to reſt; repreſenting it as a matter of great diſgrace, if 
Appius, now a deſerter and an enemy, ſhould be able to 
obſtruct their taking vengeance of the Romans, when hc 
could not prevent it by his preſence. They advanced, 
therefore, with a great army, and encamped near Fidene. 
Having ordered two thouſand men to lie in ambuſh in the 
ſhrubby and hollow places before Rome, they appointed 
a tew horſe at day-break to ravage the country up to the 
very gates, and then to retreat, till they drew the enemy 
into the a; nbuſcade. But Publicola getting information 
that very day of theſe particulars from deſerters, prepared 
him ſelf accordingly, and made a diſpoſition of his forces, 
Poſthumius Dalbus, his ſon-in-law, went out with thre? 
thouſand men, as it began to grow dark, and having 


8 There were 0 families of the Claudi: in Rome; one partri— 
tian, and the other plebeian. he firſt had the ſurname of Per 
and the other of AMurcellus. In courſe of time the partrician fami!y 
produced twenty-three conſuls, five diftators, and feven ceuſots, 
and obtained two triumphs, and two ovations. The emperor 1: 
berius was deſcended of this family. 


irie 10 


taken poſſeſſion of the ſummits of the hills under which 


the Sabines had concealed themſelves, watched his op- 


portunitx. His colleague Lucretius, with the lighteſt and 
moſt active of the Romans, was appointed to attack the 


Sabine cavalry, as they were driving. oft the cattle, while 
kimſ{elf, with the reſt of the forces, took a large compaſs, 


and encivicd the enemy's rear, The morning happened 
to be very foggy, when Poſthumius, at dawn, with loud 


thouts, fell upon the ambuſcade from the heights, Lu- 
eretius charged the horſe in their retreat; and Publicola 

attacked the enemy's camp. The Sabines were every 
where worſted, and put to the rout. As the Romans met 
not with the leaſt reſiſtance, the ſlaughter was prodigious, 
It is clear that the vain confidence of the Sabines was the 
principal cauſe of their ruin. While one part thought 
the other was ſafe, they d:d not ſtand upon their defence; 
thoſe in the camp ran towards the corps that was placed 


in ambuſcade, while they, in their turn, endeavoured to 
regain the camp. Thus they fell in with each other in 


creat diſorder, and in mutual want of that aſſiſlance 


which neither was able to give. The Sabines would 


have been entirely cut off, had not the city of Fidenæ 


been ſo near, which proved an aſylum to ſome, particu- 


larly thoſe that fled when the camp was taken. Such as 
did not take refuge there, were either deſtroyed or taken 
priſoners, 

The Romans, though accuſtomed to aſcribe | every 
great event to the interpoſition of the gods, gave the 


credit of this victory ſolely to the general; and the firſt 


thing the ſoldiers were heard to ſay, was, that Publicola had 


put the enemy in their hands, lame, blind, and almoſt 


bound for the ſlaughter. The people were euriched with 
the plunder, and the ſale of priſoners. As for Publi— 


cola, he was honoured with a triumph; and having fur- 


rendered the adminiſtration to the ſucceeding conſuls, he 


died ſoon after; thus p his life in circumſtances 
citeernc 0 the happieſt and moſt glorious that man can at- 


tain to . The people, as if they had done nothing to 
requite his merit in his life time, decreed that his ney} 


* He was the moſt virtuous citizen, one of the greateſt gene- 
rals, and the moſt popular coutul Rome ever had. As he had ta- 
hen more care to tranſmit his virtues to his poſterity, than to en- 


rich them; and as, notwithſtanding the frugality of his life, and 


the great offices he had borne, there was not found money cnough 


r 
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mould be W at the public charge; and to make 
it the more honourable, every one Contr; Hoted a piece of 
money called Puadrans, Beſides, the women, out of par- 
ticular regard t to his memory, continued the mourning” 
for him a whole year. By an order of the citizens, his 
body was likewiſe interred within the city, near the place 
called YVelia, and all his f family were to SE a burying- 
place there. At preſent, indeed, none of his deſcend- 
ants are interred in that ground: they only carry the 


corpſe, and ſet it down there, when one of the attendants - 
9 


puts a lighted torch under it, which he immediately take; 
back again. Thus they claim by that act the right, but 
wave the privilege ; for the body 18 taken away, and in- 
terred without the walls. 


SOLON AND PUBLICOLA. 


COMPARED. | 


+ e 18 8 angular f in this parallel, and 


what has not occurred to us in any other of the lives 


we have written, that Publicola ſhould exemphfy the 
maxims of Solon, and that Solon ſhould proclaim before— 
hand the happineſs of Pubhcola. For the detinition of 


happineſs which Solon gave Crœſus, is more applicable 


to Publieola than to Tellus. It is true, he pronounces Je- 
lus happy, on account of his virtue, his valuable children, 
and glorious death; yet he mentions him not in his po— 
ems as eminently diſtinguiſhed by his virtue, his children, 
or his employments. For Publicola, in his lifetime, 
attained the highelt reputation and authority among the 
Romans, by means of his virtues ; and, after his death, 
his family was reckoned among the a honourable ; the 
houſes of the Publicolz, the "Mecſlalz, and Valeru “, il- 
luttrious for the ſpace of ſix hundred years +, {till ac- 


in his honſe to defray the charges of his erat, he was bard at 
the expence of the public. His poverty is a circumſtance which 
Plutarch ſhould have mentioned, becauſe a funeral at the public 
charge was an honour ſometimes paid to the rich. 

That is the ober Valerii, viz. the Mini, the Corvini, the 

Potiui, the Levi, and the Flaces. 

+ It appears from this paſſage, that Plutarch wrote this life about 
the beginumg of Frajan's reign, 


e 


Want 
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* 


cnowledging him as the fountain of their honour. Tel- 


lus, like a brave man, keeping his poſt, and fighting to 
the laſt, fell by the enemy's hand; whereas Publicola, 
after having {lam his enemies (a much happier circum- 


tance than to be ſlam by them), after ſeeing his country 
zictorious, through his conduct as conſul and as general, 
iter triumphs and all other marks of honour, died that 


death which Solon had ſo patſionately wiſhed for, and 


icclared fo happy“. Solon, again, in his anſwer to Mim- 


-e7mus, concerning the period of human life, thus ex- 


1 CY 
Jalms: 


Let ſriendſhip's faithful heart attend my bier, 
leave the ſad ſigh and drop the pitying tear! 


And Pubhcola had this felicity. For he was lamented, 


ot only by his friends and relations, but by. the whole 
ty; thoutands attended his funeral win tears, with - 


ret, with the deepett forrow ; and the Koman matrons 
nourned for him, as for the loſs of a fon, a brother, or a 
zamon parent. | 7 | 
Another wiſh of Solon's is thus expreſſed: 

Phe flow of riches, though deſir'd, 

Life's real goods, if well acquir'd, 

Unjuſtly let me never gain, 

Lett vengeance follow in their train, 


aud Publicola not only acquired, but employed his riches 
| tonourably, for he was a generous benefactor to the poor: 
tat if Solon was the wiſeſt, Publicola was the happieſt 
if Iman kind. What the former had withed for as the 
Ftcateſt and molt deſirable of bleſſings, the latter actually 
boſſeſſed, and continued to enjoy. om Toon 

Thus Solon did honour to Publicola, and he to Solon 
rhis turn. For he confidered him as the moſt excellent 


Cicero thought this wiſh of Solon's unſuitable to ſo wiſe a man, 
da preterred to it that of the poet Ennius, who, pleaſing himſelf 
vith the thought of an immortality on earth as a poet. defired to die 
injamented. Cicero rejoiced in the ſame proſpect as an orator. The 
rallion for immortality is, indeed, a natural one ; but as the chief 
part of our happineſs conſiſts in the exerciſe of the benevolent af- . 


tons, in giving and receiving ſineere teſtimonies of regard, the 
'twoubted expreſſions of that regard muſt ſooth the pains of a dy- 


man, and comfort him with the reflection, that he has not been 


Nauting in the oflices of humanity. 


4 


1 * 
* 
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pattern that could be propoſed, in regulating a democracy: 


Y; 
and, like him, laying afide the pride of power, he rendered 
it gentle and acceptable to all. He alſo made uſe of ſe. 
veral of Solon's laws; for he empowered the people to 
ele their own magiſtrates, and left an appeal to them 
from the ſentence of other courts, as the. Athenian law— 
giver had done, He did not, indeed, with Solon, create 
a new ſenate *, but he almoſt doubled the number of that 
which he found in being. „%% EE ny 

is reaſon for appointing % % or treaſurers. was, 
that if the conſul was a worthy man he might have lei— 
{ure to attend to greater affairs; if unworthy, that he 
might not have greater opportunities of injuſtice, when 
both the government and treaſury were under his di- 
Fettieon. N 7 | 

Publicola's averſion to tyrants was ſtionger than that 
of Solon. For, the latter made every attempt to ſet up 
arbitrary power puniſhable by law; but the former made 
it death without the formality of trial. Solon, indeed, 


juſtly and reafonably plumes himſelf upon refuſing abſo. 


late power, when both the Hate of affairs and the incl. 
nations of the people would have readily admitted it: and 
yet it was no leis glorious for Publicola, when, ſhodms 
the conſular authority too deſpotic, he rendered it milder 
and more popular, and did not ſtretch it fo far as he might 


have done. That this was the belt method of governing, 
Solon ſeems to have been ſenſible before. him, when he 


 tays of a republic, 


The reins nor ſtrictly nor to looſely hold, 
And ſate the car of ſlippery power you guide. 


But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Solon, and 
was indeed the molt exectual way to ſupport the liberty 


of the people. For laws intended to eſtabliſh an equality 


would be of no avail, while the poor were deprived 0! 
the benefit of that equality by their debts, Where they 


* By en, we apprehend that Plutarch here rather means the 


. Y . © 11 
ſenate or council of four hundred. than the council of Areoprgus, Ie 


Four hundred had the prior copnizance of all that was to come before 
the people, and nothing could be propoſed to the genera] afſlembly 
till digeſted by them; ſo that, as far as he was able, he provides 
againſt a thirſt of arbitrary power in the rich, and a deſire of licen- 
tious freedom in the commons; the Areopagus being a check upon 
the former, as the ſenate was a curb upon the latter. 

: 8 | | 
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emed molt to exerciſe their liberty, in offices, in de- 


bates, and in deciding cauſes, there they were moſt en- 


Haved to the rich, and entirely under their controul. 
What is more conſiderable in this caſe is, that, though 


the cancelling of debts generally produces {editions 
Solon ſeaſonably applied it, as a ſtrong, thong 
zardous medicine, to remove the ſedition then exiſting. 


The meaſure, too, lolt its inſamous and cbnoxious na- 


ture, when'made uſe of by a man of Solon” n's probity and 
character. 

If we conſider the w vols adminiſtration of atk; Jos 
lon's was more illuſtrious at firſt, He was an orig als 
and followed no example; beſides, by lamſelf, withont 
a colleague, he eſtected many great things for the public 

advantage. But Publicola's fortune was more to be ad- 
mired at laſt, For Solon lived to fee his own eftablith- 


ment overturned ; whereas that of Publicola preſerved 


the ſtate in good order to the time of the civil ware. 


TO no wonder; ſince the former, as ſoon as he had 
enacted his laws, left them inſcribed on tables of wood, 


Viibont any one to ſupport the ir authority, and depar ted 


from Athens; ; whilſt the latter remaining at Rome, and 


continuing in the magiſtracy, thoroughly eſtabliſned and 


ecured the commonwealth. 


Zolon was ſenſible of the ambitious def igns of Pi- 


if ſtratus, and deſirous to prevent their being put in exe- 
cution; but he miſcarried in the attempt, and ſaw a ty- 


rant ſet up. On the other hand, Publicola demoliſhed . 


Eingly power, when it had dee eſtabliſned for ſome 


ages, and was at a fo rmidable height. He was cqualled . 
by Solon in virtue and patriotiſm, but he had power 
and good fortune to ſecond his virtue, which the other 


* auted. 


As to warlike exploits, there is a ab difſe- 


rence; for Daimachus Platzenſts does not even attribute 


hat enterpriſe againſt the Megarenſians to Solon, as we 
nave done; whereas Publicola, in many great battles, 
pertormed the duty both of a general and a e 


(older, 


Again; it we compare their conduct in civil affair 78, 


we mall find that Solon, only acting a part, as it were, 
and under the form of a maniac, went out to ſpeak con- 

cterning the recovery of Salamis. But Publicola, in the 
free 75 the greateſt danger, roſe up „aint 1 g, 


Hol. J. 


oh ha- 
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detected the plot, prevented the eſcape of the vile conſpi- 

rators, had them puniſhed, and not only excluded the ty- 
rants ſrom the city, but cut up their hopes by the roots. 

if he was thus vigorous in proſecuting affairs that requi— 


red ſpirit, reſolution, and open force, he was ſtill more 


ſucceſsful in negotiation, and the gentle arts of perſua- 
lion; for, by his addreſs, he gained Porſena, whoſe 
power was ſo formidable, that he could not be quelled by 
dint of arms, and made him a friend to Rome. 


But here, perhaps, ſome will object, that Solon reco- 


vered Salamis, when the Athenians had given it up; 
whereas Publicola ſurrendered lands that the Romans 


were in poſſeſſion of. Our judgment of actions, however, 
mould be formed according to the reſpective times and 


poſture of affairs. An able politician, to manage all for 


the beſt, varies his conduct as the preſent occaſion re- 
quires; often quits a part, to ſave the whole; and, by 
yielding 1 in {ſmall matters, ſecures conſiderable advantages. 
Thus Publicola, by giving up what the Romans had 
lately uſurped, ſaved all that was really their own ; and, 
ut a time when they found it difficult to defend their city, 
gained for them the poſſeſſion of the befieger's camp. In 
effect, by referring his cauſe to the arbitration of the ene- 
my, he gained his point, and, with that, all the advan- 
tages he could have propoſed to himſelf by a victory. For 
Porſena put an end to the war, and left the Romans all 
the proviſion he had made for carrying it on, induced by 
that impreſſion of their virtue and honour, which he had 
received from Publicola, 


E 1 J- 


THEMISTOCLES. 


| Tur family of Themiſtocles was too obſcure to raiſe 


him to diſtinctibn. He was the fon of Neocles, an infe- 
rior citizen of Athens, of the ward of Phrear, and the 


tribe of Leontis. By his mother's ſide, he is ſaid to 


kave been illegitimate &, according to the following 
verſes: 5 „„ | 
Though born in Thrace, Abrotonon my name, 
My ſon enrols me in the liſts of fame, 
Ihe great Themiſtocles. 


Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of c was 
of Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name was not 


\ brotonon, but Euterpe. Neanthes mentions Halicar- 


naſſus as the city to which ſhe belo onged. Put be that as 


may, when all the illegitimate youth aſſembled at 
Cy: e gos, in the wreſtling- ring dedicated to Hercu! es 
pole, becauſe Hereules himſelf. was not al itogether of di- 
vine extraction, but had a mortal for his mother; The- 
witocles found means to perſuade fome of the young 


nohlemen to go to Cynoſarges, and take their exerciſe 


with him. This was an ingenious contrivance to take 
Wray: the diſtinction between the illegitimate or aliens, 
124 the legitimate, whoſe parents were both 8 
lt is plain, however, that he was related to the houſe of 
ne Lycomede ; for Simonides informs Us, that when 


a chapel I of that family in the ward of Phyle, wliere 


the myſteries of Ceres uſed to be celebrated, was burnt 


dyyn by the barbarians, Themiſtocles rebuilt it, and 
Werde it with pictures. 


t appears, that, when a boy, he was full of olrit and 


ire „ quick of apprchenſion, naturally inclined to bold 
attempts, and likely to make great flateſman, His 


+ It was a hw at Athens, that every citizen who had a foreigner _ 


to Ia 's mother, ſhould be de emed a baſtard, though born in wedlock, 
:1 ſhould conſequently be incapable of inheriting his father's eſtate. 
4 ne Lycomedz were a family in Athens who (according tg 

Panſanias) had the care of the ſacrifices offered to Ceres; and in 


dat chapel which Theſeus rebuilt, initiations and other myſteries 


ware celebrated, 
'K TIALTH 810), 
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zout the gates; which was appointed for that pe 
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hours of leiſure and vacation he ſpent not, Ike other. 
boys, in idlenels and play; but he was always inventing 
and compoling declamations; the ſubjects of which were 
either the impeachment or deicnce of ſome of ius tchoo!. 
fellows : So that his maſter would often jay, „“ oy, yo! 
& will be nothing common or indifterent: You wii 
either be a bleſſing or a curſe to the community,” As. 
for moral philoſophy, and the polite arts, he learned them 
but flowly, and with little ſatisfaction ; but infiructions in 
political knowledge, and the adminiſtration of public 
affairs, he received with an attention above his years ; be- 
caufe they ſuited his genius. When, therefore, |: 
was laughed at, long after, in company where free icope 
vas given to raillery, by perſons who pafſſed as more ac- 
_compliſned in what was called genteel breeding, he vn 
obliged to anſwer them with ſome aſperity: “ Tis true 
« 1 never Jearned how to tune a harp, or play upon e 
«< Jute, but I know how to raife a ſmall and inconbder: 
«© able city to glory and greatneſs,” e 
Stehimbrotus, indeed, informs us, that Themiſtoclcs 
Andied natural philoſophy, both under Anaxagoras and - 
Mceliſſus. But in this he errs againſt chronology “*. For 
when Pericles, who was much younger than Themiſtocles, 
beſieged. Samos, Meliſſus defended it, and Anaxagoras 
lived with Pericles. Thoſe ſeem to deſerve more atten- 
tion, who ſay, that Themiſtocles was a follower of Mac- 
philus the Phrearlan; who was neither orator nor natu- 
ral philoſopher, but a proſeſſor of what was then called 
. aviſdom +, which confilted in a knowledge of the arts of 
government, and the practical part of political prudence, 
This was a ſect formed upon the principles of Solon g, 
and deſcending in ſucecſſion from him; but when th 
ſcience of government came to be mixed with forenſic arte, 


* Anaxagoras was born in the firſt year of the 5eth Olympia; 
Themiſtocles won the battle of Salamis the firſt year of the 75 
Olympiad; and Meliſſus deſended Samos againſt Pericles the la 
vcar of the 84th Olympiad. Themiſtocles, therefore, could neither WM 
itudy under Anaxagoras, who was only twenty years cd when that 1 
general gained the battle of Salamis, nor yet under NIcliftus, who 
{lid not begin to flouriſh till 36 years after that battle. | 

4 The firſt ſages were in reality great politicians, who gave rue; 
and precepts for the government of communities. Thales was int 
fir who carried his ſpeculations into phyſics. 1 

During the ſpace of ebout an hunered, or an hundred abe 
twenty years. | 


* mene 
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and paſſed from action to mere words, its profeſſors 85 in- 


end of ſages were called Sophiſts *, Themiſtocles, how- 
ever, was converſant in public buſineſs; when he attended 
the I2Qures of 175 eſiphilus. | 

In the firſt fallies of youth, he was irregular and un- 


I, 


ftleady ; as he followed his own diſpoſition, without any 


moral reſtraints. He lived in extremes, and thoſe ex- 


tremes were often of the worſt kind . But he ſeemed to 
apologize for thi is afterwards, when he obſerved, that e 


211d, »f coli maze the beft horſes, <vhen they come to be pro- 


perly 6r0ke and managed. The ſtories, however, which 
Lang tell! is, of his father? s dilinheriting him, and his 


mother's laying violent hands upon herſel!, becauſe ſhe 


C ola not bear the thoughts of her ſon's infamy, ſeem to 


be quite fictitious. Others, on the contrary, lay, that 
lis kather, to diſſuade him from accepting any public 


employment, ſhowed him ſome old galleys that lay worn 
out, and neglected on the ſea-ſhore, juſt as the populace 


neglect their leaders, when they have no farther ſervice 


for them. 


Themiſtocles had an early and violent e for 
public buſineſs, and was ſo itrongly ſmitten with the love 


of glory, with an ambition of the higheſt ſtation, that he. 
2 himſelf in troubleſome quarrels with perſons of 


the firit rank and influence in the ſtate, particularly with 


Ariſtides, the fon of Lyſimachus, who always oppoſed 
him. I'heir enmity began early, but the cauſe, as Arifton 


the philoſopher relates, was nothing more than their re- 


gard for Ptefileus of Teos. After this, their diſputes con- | 


tinwed about public affairs ; and the diſlmtlarity of their 


ves. ; and manners naturally added to it. Ariſtides was 


he Sophiſts were rather e than philoſophers {killed in 


words, but ſuperficial in knowledge, as Diogenes Laertius informs us, 


rzotagoras, who flourithed about the 84th Olympiad, a little before 


{birth of Plato, was the firſt who had the appellation of 8% %. 

. + 

Myſtics, or rhetoric, and who was defirous to improve the world ra- 

h er in practi ce than in theory, modeſtly took the name of Philoſophos, 
a ver of xviſfom, and not that of 8% ,, i. e. a ſage or wiſe man. 

1 ldomeneus {ays, that one morning Themiſtocles harneſſed four 


ed courtezans in a chariot, and made them draw him acroſs the 


era nicus in the fight of all the people, who were there aſſembled; 
un a4t at a time when the Athenians were perfect ſtrangers to de- 

ch ery, either in-winc or women. But if that vice was then {6 
le known in Athens, how could there be found four proſtitutes 


t enovgh to be expoſed in t! nat manner? 


N 3 


Socrates, who was more converſant in morality than in politics, 
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of a mild temper, and of great pr obit „ He managed the 
Concerns of government with inflexible Jes not with 

a view to ingiatiate himſelf with the people, or to pro. 
mote his own glory, but ſolely for the advantage and 
fafety of the fate, He was, therefore, neceſſarily obliged 
to oppoſe Tliemiſtocles, 4 dt prevent his pie 
decaule he frequently put : the e people upon unwarrantable 
enterprifes, . was ant bitious of mtroducing great in. 
novations. Indeed, Themiſtocles was fo carried away 
with the love of glory, ſo immoderately defirous of di- 
Ringuihing himfelt by ſome great action, that, though 
he was very young when the battle of Mararhoa W412 
tought, and when the generalihip of Miltiades © was 
every where extolled, vet even then he was obſerved to 
LEE} much alone, to be very penfit e, to watch who! 
nict's, and not to attend the uſual entertainments:— 
When he was aflzed the reaſon by his friends, who won- 
_ dered at the change, he ſaid, The rophies of Miltiads 
evould not ſuffer him to ſleep. While others imagined the 
defeat of the Perſians at Marathon had put an end to the 
war, he confi cred it as the. beginning of greater cor 
 flis*; and, for the beneſit of Greece, he was 1 5 
preparing himſelf and the Athenians againſt thoſe cc: 
flicts, becauſe he foreſaw them at a diſtance . 

4 in the firſt place, whereas the Athenians had 
uſed to ſhare the revenue of the filver mines of Lauriun 
among. themſelves, he alone had the courage to make a 
motion to the people, that they ſhould divide them :1 
that manner no longer, but build with them a number 
of galleys to be 1 in the war againſt the Eg. 
nete, who then made a conſiderable figure in Greco, 
and, by means of their numerous navy, were maſters 0: 
the ſea. By ſeaſonably flirring up the reſentment and 
emulation of his countrymen againit theſe itanders f, be 


* He did not queſtion bat Darius would at Length perceive that 
the only way to deal with the Greeks, was to attack them vigor 
rouſly by ſca, where they covid make the leaft oppoſition, | 

+ The two principal qualifications of a general, are a quick aun 
comprehenſive view of what is to be done upun any preſeut em 
gency, and a happy foreſight of what is in cone: Theniſtoc's 
| poſſeſſed both theſe quali fications in a great d gree. Wich reſpect 
to the latter, 'Thucyidides gives him this elogium, gy 0 
Nirneπν X8150s EIXROX» 

} * in this place follows Herodotus. But T hucyidides i 15 en 
preſs, that Themiſtocles avalled himſelſ of both thefe argument“? 


2 
9 
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the more eaſily prevailed with: them to provide themlele 8s 
with ſhips, than if he had di ſplayed the terrors of Darius 
and the Per ſians, who were at a greater diſtance, and of 
hole coming they had no great apprchenſions. With 
this money a hundred galleys, with three banks of bars, 
were built, wiuch afterwards fought againſt Xerxes. 


8 | 
From this ſtep he pr oceeded to others, in order to draw 


the attention 01 the Athenians to maritime affairs, and 
we convince them, that, though by land they were not 


able to cope with their nezghbours, yet with a naval force 
they might not only repel the barbarians, Lut hold all 


Greece in fubjection. Thus of good land-forces, as Plato 
ſays, he made them mariners and ſeumen, and brought 
upon himſelf the aſperſion, of taking from his country- 


men the ſpear and the ſhield, and lending them to the 


bench and the oar. Siefimbrotus writes, that Themi- 


ſtocles affected this, in ſpite of the oppoſition of Miltiades, 


Whether by this proceeding he corrupted the ſimplicity 


of the Athenian conſtitution, is a ſpeculation not proper 
to be indulged here. But that the Greeks owed their 


ſafety to theſe naval applications, and that thoſe ſhips re- 
_ eſtabliſhed the city of Athens after it had been deſlroyed, 
(to omit other proofs) Xerxes himſelf is a ſufficient wit- 
neſs. For, after his defeat at ſea, he was no longer able 
to make head againſt the Athenians though his land-forces 
remained entire: and it ſeems to me, that he left Mardo- 
nius rather to prevent a purſuit, than with any hope of 


his bringing Greece into ſubjection. 5 
Some authors write, that T hemiſtocles was intent upon 


the acquiſition of money, with a view to ſpend it pro- . 


ſuſely: and indeed, for his frequent ſacrifices, and the 


ſplendid manner in which he entertained ſtrangers, he 
had need of a large ſupply. Vet others, on the contrary, 


accuſe him of meanneſs and attention to trifles, and ſay 
he even fold preſents that were made him for his table. 


Nay, when he hegged a colt of Philides, who was a 
| breeder of horſes, and was refaſed, he threatened, he 


| _ apprehenfions v which the Athenians were 1 of the return of tha | 
Perſians, as well as the war againſt the Afginetzz. Indeed he could 


not neglect fo powerful an inducement to Utrengthen themſelves at 
ſea, ſince, according to Plato, accounts were daily brought of the 


| formidable es Eben ations of Darius; and, upon his death, it appeared 


hat Xerxes inherited all his father * rancour againſt the Greeks. 


4 
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would ſoon mak? a Tr "Jan hor: of his houſe, en igmatically 
4unting, that he would raiſe up troubles and impeach- 
ments againit him frum ſome of his own fam ly. 

In am bition, however, he had no equal. For when he 
was yet young, and but little known, he prevailed upon 
Epicles of Hermione, a performer upon the lyre, much 
ralued by the Athenians, to practiſe at his houſe ; hoping 
by this means to draw a great number ef pcople thither. 
And when he went to the O! ympic games, he endòa- 
voured to enn. al or excced Cimon, in the ee of bis 
da le, the «lendour of his pavilions, and other expences 
of his train. Theſe things, however, were not agree- 
able to the Grecks. They looked upon them as ſuitable 
to a young man of a noble family; ; but when an obſcure 
Perſon fet himſelf up ſo much above his fortune, he gained 
not thing by it but the imputation of vanity, He exhi- 
bited a trage dy “, too, at his own expence, and gained 
the prize with his tragedians, at a time when thoſe enter- 
tainments were purſued with great avidity and emulation, 
In memory of his ſucceſs, he put up this inſeription, 
_ Themiſlocles the Phrearian exhibited the tragedy, Phrynichus 
Fe e tf, Adimantus prefided. This gained him po- 
pularity; and what added to it, was, his charging his 
memory with the names of the citizens; ſo that he 
readily called each by his own, He was an impartial 

judge, too, in the cauſes that were brought before him; 
and Simonides of 9 making an unreaſonable m_ 


a Tragedy at this time was juſt arrived at perfection; and fo 8 
great a taſte had the Athenians for this kind of entertainment, that 
the principal perſons in the commonwealth could not oblige then 
more than by exhibiting the beft tragedy with the moſt elegant de- 
corations, Public prizes were appointed for thoſe that excelled in 
this reſpect; and it was matter of great emulation to gain them. 

+ Phrynichys was the diſciple of Theſpis, who was eſteemed the 
iuventor of agedy. He was the firſt that brought female actors 
upon the ſtage. His chief plays were Aon, Alceſtis, and the Da- 
niades. ichylus was his cotemporary. 

i Simonides celebrated the battles of Marathon and Salamis! 31} 
his poems; . was the author of ſeveral odes ard elegies: ſome 

of which are {til ex ant and well known, He was much in the fa- 

your of Pau'2niis king of Sparta, and of Hiero king of Sicily, Pla- 
to had fo high an opin! ion of his merit, that he gave him the epithe: 
of divine, He dicd in the firſt year of the 73th "Olympiad, at almo!? 
ninety ycars of age 3 ſo that he was very near | tourlcore when hi. 
ecferibed the battle of Salamis. 
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e him When 47. Hon *, he anf, wered, Neither world you be 
4 £ good poet, if you tran; rre/Jed the eb of harmon y eo nor T a 
£99 od magiſtrate, I granted your petition contrary to law, 
Another time he rallied Simonides for bis abſurdity in 
ebufeng the Cr rinthians, who inhabited [> elegant a city; and 
ing his 0703 picture drawn, when he had 15 A uvnured 
an Abet. 

At length, kei” ittaltied to a great height 2 power 
and popularity, his faction prevailed, and he procured 
the baniſhment of Ariſtides by what is called the (ra- 
"Ihe Medes now preparing to invade Greece again, 

Athenians conſidered who ſhould be their general; 
ae many (We are told) thinking the commiſſion dange- 
rol, declined it. But Epicydes, the fon of Euphemides, 

nian of more eloquence than courage, and capable withal 
of being bribed, ſolicited it, and was likely to be choſen. 
Them: itocles, feariag the conſequence would be fatal 
the public, if the choice fell upon Epicydes, prevail- 
| 880 him by pee: mary. confiderations to drop his 1 re- 

! 3 

Iis behavour is alſo commended with reſpect to the 
ee who came with the king of Perſia's ambaſſa- 
4213 that were fent to demand earth and water T. By a 
15 


decree of the people, he put him to death, for preſuming 


8 


— 
— 


* 


* The former ERP FP renders abr b epa rage, ca be wvas 
+ of the army, which is indeed the lenſe of it alittle below, but 
20 bee plutarch uſes the word arne for pretor, which is al- 
129 on ymous to archen. And in this paſſage he ſo explains it 
Him! elk, N o. ill T be a good archon, &c. | 
Felt ek cortain by whom the 0Praciſn. was introduced: ſome 
„% by Piltitratus, or father by his ſons: others, by Cliſthenes; and 
ders make it as ancient as the time of Theſeus. By this, men, who £ 
decame powerful to ſuch a degree, as to threaten the ſtate with dun- 
gots were baniſhed for ten years: and they were to quit the Athenian 
derritori: s in ten days. The method of it was this; every citizen 
00K da piece of a broken pot or ſhell, on which he wrote the name 
ot the perſon T6 would have Pan e. This done, the magiſtrates 
£ounted the ſhells; and, if they amounted to 60Co, ſorted them: 
and the man whoſe name was found on the greateſt number of helle, 
as of courſe exiled for ten years. 

t This was a demand of ſubmiſſion. But Herodotus affures us, 
at Xerxes did not ſend ſuch an embaſſy to the Athenians : the 
mbaffadors of his father Dat ius were treated with great indignity, 
0 hen they made that demand; for the Athenians threw them into 
a ditch, and told them, There was earth and water enough, 


Ns 
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to make uſe of the Greek language to expreſs the de- 
mands of the barbarians. To this we may add his pro— 
| ceedings 1 in the affair of Arthmius the Zelite *; who, at 
his motion, was declared infamous, with his children and 
all his po lerity, for bringing Perſian gold 1 into Greece, 
But that which redounded moſt of all to his honour, wes, 
his putting F an end to the Grecian wars, reconcili ing the 
fereral lates to each other, and perſuading them to la; 
aide their animoſities during the war with Pertia, In 
rhis he is ſaid to have been much alliitc d by Chileus the 
Arcadian, 

As ſoon as he had taken the command upon him, h. he 
endeavoured to perſuade tlie people to quit the city, t» 
embark. on board their ſhips, and to meet the barbarians. 
at as preat a diſtance from Greece as poſſible. But mar 7 
oppoling it, he marched at the head of a great army, 
together with the Lacedæmoniaus, to Tempe, intending = 
to cover Theſſaly, which had not as yet declared for Ui 


Perlans. When he returned without effecting any thing, 


the Theſſalians having embraced the king's party, and «i! 
the country, as far as Beeotia, following their example, 
dhe Athenians were more willing to hearken to his pro- 
poſal to fight the enemy at ſea, and ſent him with a flact 

10 guard the ſtraits of Artemiſium þ. f 
When the fleets of the ſeveral Rates were jo! ned, and 
ahe majority were of opinion, that Eurybiades ſhould habe 
the chief command, and with his Lacedemonians begin 
the engagement ; the Athenians, who had a greater num- 
ber of ſhips than all the reſt united t, thought it an in- 
dignity to part with the place of honour, But Themi— 
focles 8 e tlie danger of any diſagreement at that 


» Authoaive was of Fele, a town in Afia Minor, but ſettled at 
Athens. He was not only declared infamous for bringing i in Per- 
kan gold, 8 endeavouring to corrupt with it ſome of the principal 
Athenians, but baniſned by ſound of trumpet. Vide Ae. 
Oraz. cont. Cicſhphon. 
I At the fame time that the Greeks thought of defending the 
paſs of Thermopyla by land, they feat a fleer t to hinder the p: aſſage 
olf the Perſian navy thiough the Kraits of Eubcea, which fleet ren. 
dez vouſed at Artemiſiuni. I 
$ Herodotus tells us in the beginning of hits cighth book, that the 
Athenians furniſbed 127 veſſels. and that the whole complement ot 
the reſt of the Greeks amounted: to no more than 151; of which 
twenty belonging like wife to the Athenians, who had lent them to 
the Chalcidians. | | 


Y ” 


* 
7 
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time, gare up the command to Eury biades, and ſatisfied 


the Athenians, by repreſenting to them, that, if they 
behaved like men in that war, the Grecians would vo- 
luntarüy yield them the ſuperiority for the future. To 
him, therefore, Greece ſeems to owe her preſervation, 
and the Athenfaus in particular the diſtinguiſhed glory 
of ſurpa ling their enemies in valour, and their allies in 
moderation. | 
The Perſian fleet coming up to Aphetæ, Edrybiades 
was altonithed at fuch an: appearance of ſhips, particularly 


when he was informed that there were two hundred more 


talling round Sciathus. He, therefore, was deſirous, 
without lofs of time, to draw nearer to Greece, and to 
keep cloſe to the Peloponnetan coaſt, where he might 
hav an army occationally to affift the fleet; for he conſi- 
dered the naval force of the Perſians as invincible. Upon 
this, the Eubaus, apprehenſive that the Greeks would 
torluke them, ſcat Pelagon to negotiate privately with 


D 
hemiſtocles, and to offer him a large ſum of money. 


Ile took the money, and g gave it (as Here writes) | 


to Eurybiades *, Finding himſelf moſt oppoſed in his 
deſigns hy Architeles, captain of the ſacred galley F, Wh 
had not money to pay his men, and therefore intended 


immediately to withdraw; be ſo incenſed his countrymen. 


againſt him, that they ent in a tumultuous manner 
vn board his ſuip, and took from him what he had pro— 


| vided f for his ſupper. Architeles being much provoked at 
this inſu't, IThemiſtocles ſent him in a cheit a quantity 


of proviſions, and at the bottom ofit a talent of ſilver, and 


According to Herodotus, the 5 9 was hs: The Eubceans, 


not + being able to prevail with Eurybiades to remain on their coaſt, 


till they could carry off their wives and children, addreſſed them- 


{-lves to Themiſtocles, and made him a pref-nt of thirty talents. 


He took the money; and with five talents bribed Eurybiades. Then 
Adiamanthus the Corinthian, being the only commander who in- 

liſted on weighing anchor; Themiſtocles went on board him, and 
told him 1n tew words: © Adiamanthus, you ſhall not abandon us, 


„for I will give you a greater preſent for doing your duty than the 
king of the Medes would fend: you for deſerting the allies,” 


Which he performed by ſending him three talents on board. Thus 
he did what the Eubdans requeſted, and ſaved twenty -two. talents | 
for himſelf. 

+ The ſacred galley was that which the Athenians ſent every year 
to Delos with ſacrifices for Apollo; and they pretend it was the 
ame in which Theſeus carried the tribute to Crete. 
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deſired him to refreſh himfulf that evening, and to ſatisfy | 
s crew in the morning; otherwiſe he would accuſe him 


to the Athemans of Fang received a bribe from the 


8 


enemy. This Particular Is mentioned by Phanias the 


Leſbian. 
Though the ſeveral i with the Perſian 


fleet 1n the ſtraits of Eubœa were not deciſive ; yet they 


were of great advantage to tne Greeks, who lear ned by 


experience, that neither the number of ſhips, nor the 


beauty and ſplendour of their ornaments, nor the vaunting 
thouts and ſongs of the barbarians, have any thing dread. 
ful in them to men that know how to fight hand to hand, 

and are determined to behave gallantly. Theſe things 
they were tauglit to deſpiſe, when they came to cloſe 


action and grappled with the foe: In this caſe Pindar's 


ſentiments appear jult, when he ſays of the fight at Arte- 
miſium, | 


| Tw as then 120 1 eSs the foundations laid 
0¹ Liberty's fair ſtructure, 


Indeed, Intrepid courage is the commencement of vie- 


tory. 


that for merly Vas ſubject to Philocletes z where ere 18 


a ſmall temple of Di: wa of the Lajl, in the midſt of a 


grove. The temple is encircled with pillars of white 
ftone, which, when rubbed with the hand, has both the 


colour aud ſmell of ſaffron. On one of the pillars are i in- 


ſeribed the following verſes: 


When on theſe ſeas the ſons of Athens conquer 4 
The various powers of Aſia; grateful here 
They rear'd this temple to Diana. 


There is a place till to be ſeen upon this ſhore, a 
there is a large heap of ſand, which, if dug into, ſhows 


towards the bottom a black duſt like aſhes, as if ſome 


fire had been there; and this is ſuppoſed to have becn 
that in which the wrecks of the {hips and the bodies ob 
the dead Were burnt. | | 


They came. to three ſeveral engagements wich in three days; 8; 
| hs laſt of which, Clineas, the father of Alc: biades, performed won- 
ders. Ile had, at his own mespence, ny ted out a fh. pv hich carried 
two Bun dred menu. 


Artemitiun is a maritime place of übe to the north 
of IIeſtiea. Over azgainſt it les Olizon, in the territory. | 
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The news of what had happened at Thermopyle being 


drought to Artemiſium “, when the confederates were 


informed that Leonidas was {lain there, and Xerxes ma- 
ſter of the paſſages by land, they ſailed back to Greece; 


and the Athemans elated with their late diſtinguiſhed 
valour, brought up the rear. As Themiſtocles failed 


elong the coalts, wherever he ſaw any harbours or places 
proper for the enemy's ſhips to put in at, he took ſuch 


ones as he happened to find, or cauſed to be brought 
thither for that purpoſe, and ſet them up in the ports 
and watering- places, with the following inſcription en- 


graved in large charact ers and addreſſed to the Tonians 


Wet the Tania ms, if it be poſſible, come over to he 
« Greeks, from whom they are deſcended, and who now 


« riſk their lives for their liberty. If this be impracticable, 
et them at leaſt perplex the barbarians, and put them 
«© in diſorder in time of. ation,” By this he noped 
either to brin 8 the Ionians over to his fide, or to ſow dif- 
cord among them, by caunng them to be ſuſpected oy 
the Perſians. 

Though Rerxes had paſted through Darke At to 


Phocis, and was burning aud de tro; ying the Phocian 
cities 3, yet the Gree&s ſent t! 1M no ſuccours. And, not- 
with landing all the entreaties the Athenians cquld uſe to 
her ail with the confederates, to repair with them into 
B:eotia, and cover the frontiers of Attica, as they had ſent. 


a flect to Artemiſtum to ſerve the common cauſe, no ohe 


Ave. ear to their requeſt. All eyes were turned upon 
Peloponneſus, and all were determined to collect their 
= within the bus, and to build a wall acroſs it 
from ſea to ſea, The Athenians were greatly incenſed 
to ſee themſelves thus betrayed, and, at the ſame time, 
Gjected and diſcouraged at to gencral a defection. They 


alone C01 ald not think of giving Wa to ſo prodigious 


* The laſt engagement at Thermoply: „, wherein Nennen foreed 5 
os palles of the mountains, by the deſe at of the Lacedæ monians, 


Iheſpians, and Thehans, v. ho h 5 been latt to guard them, happened 


2 the ſame day with the battle at Artcumitium; and the news of it. 


Was brought to Fhemitocles by an At! nan called Abronichus. 
though the action at Thermopyla had not an unmediate relation 


to Themiſtocle s, yet it would have tended more to the glory of that 
general, if Plutarch had taken greater notice of it; 1ince the advanse 


tage galned there by Xerxes, opened Gre ce to him, and rendered 


him much more formidable. Thermopyla is well Known, to be a 


vario, paſs in the mountains near the uripus. | 


5 
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an army. To quit the city ; and embark on board their if In 0 
was the only expedient at preſent; and this the generality 


were very unwilling to hearken to, as they could wether 
have any great Ae for victory, nor idea of a 


* 


hen they had left the te mples ok their gods and 1 


monuments of their anceſtors. 
Themiſtocles, perceiving that he cou! ud not by the force 


— 
* 


of human reaſon prevail with the multitude *, for b. 
machinery to work, as a poct would do in a tragedy, i ane 
tal recourſe to prodigics and oracles. The prodigy . 
_zvatled himſelf of, was the diſappearing of the Gra ON of 
Minerva, which at that time gunted the holy place; and 
the pricits finding the daily offerings ſet before it un⸗ 
touched, Fave it aut among the people, at the-(: ITE: tion 
of Thems! ltocles, th: it the goddeſs had forſaxen the City 
and that ſhe offered to conduct them to ſea, Moreover. 
by way of explaining to the people an oracle then re. 
ctived t, he told tliem, that, by an «valls, there could 
not poſſibly be any thing meant but ſhips; and that Apollo, 
now calling Salamis ine, not wretched and unjortundle, 
as formerly, ſignified by ſuch an epithet, that i it would 
be productive of ſome great advantage to Greece, His 
councils prevailed, and he propoſed” a deere, that 05 
city ſhould be left to the protection of Minerva f, t! he: 
tutclary godde:s of the Ath enians; that the young 1 


Tho orevailed ſo ef: Qually at lat, that. the PR TN ſtoned 
__ Cxrktius, an orator, who vchemently oppole d him, and urged all the 
common topics of love to the place of one's birth, and the atſecticn 
to wives and helpleſs infants. Ihe women too, to ſhow how !ur 
they were froin defiring that the caule of Greece ſaould lulter / er 
them, ſtoned his wife. 

+ This was the ſecond oracle which the Athenian deputies re- 
ceived from Arzitonice priciteſs of Apollo, Many were of opinion, 

that, by the walls of wood which ihe adviſed them to have r-courle 
to, was meant the citadel, becauſe it was paliſaded; but others thought 
. could intend nothing but ſhips. Ihe maintainers of the former 

opinion urged againſt ſuch as ſupported the latter, that the laſt Nut 
but one of the oracle, Q Jun Taxe, a’ 08 ov TEXVE YUYRIKG:) 
was directly againſt him, and that, without queſtion, it po: tends 4 
the deſtruction of the Athenian fleet near Salamis. 'Chemiſtocles al- 
leged in anſwer, that if the oracle had intended to foretel the deſttuc· 
tion of the Athenians; it would not have called it the divine Salam, 
but the unhappy: and that whereas the unfortunate in the oracle 
were ſtyled the ſons of women, it could mean no other than the Per- 
fians, who were ſcandaloutly effeminate. Herodot. I. vii. c. 143, 144: 

4 But how was this, when he had before told the people chat 
Minerva had J. forfanen the city ? 
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ould go on board the ſhips; and that every one ould 


provide. as well as he poſſibly could for the ſafety of the 
children, the women, and the ſlaves. 


When this decree was made, moſt of the Athenians re— 


moved their parents and wives to Treezene *, where they 


were received with a generous Baier The Trœ- 


enians came to a reſolution to maintain them at the pub- 
lie expence, for which purpoſe they allowed each of them 
two bolt a day; they permitted the children to gather 


fruit wherever they pleaſed, and provided for their edu- 
cation by paying their tutors, This order was procured 
by Nicagoras. 8 

As the treaſury of Athens was then but las: Ariſtotle 


aforms us that the court of A. ropagns di tributed to every 
wan who took part in the expedition eight drachmas ; 


which was the principal means of manning the fleet. 


Pat Clidemus aſcribes this alſo to a ſtratagem of The- 


miſtocles; for he tells us, that, when the Athenians went 
down to the harbour of Pirzus, the Ects was loſt from 
the ſtatue of Minerva; and T hemiſtocles, as ke ranſacked 


every thing, under pretence of ſearching for it, found 


large ſums of money hid among the baggage, which he 


ayphed to the publie uſe ; and out of it all neceſſarics 


were provided for the fleet. 


The embarkation of the Pert of Athens was a very 


alſecting ſcene, What pity! what admiration of the 
'irmneſs of thoſe men, who, ſending their parents and 
families to a diſtant place, unmoved with their cries, 
their tears, or embraces, had the fortitude to leave the 


city, and embark for Salamis! What greatly heightened 
the diſtreſs, was the number of citizens whom they were 
forced to leave behind, becauſe of their extreme old age +. 


And ſome emotions of tenderneſs were due even to the 


tame domeſtic animals, which, running to the ſhore, with 


imentable howlings, expreſſed their affection and regret. 


for the perſons that had fed them. One of theſe, a dog 
tat belonged to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, un- 
willing to be left behind, is ſaid to have leapt into the 
ſea, and to have ſwam by the ſide of the ſhip, till it 


Theſeus, the great nero | in Athenian ſtory, was originally of 


Trezene, 


+ In this deſcription we find firong traces of Plutarch's humanity | 


and good natule. 
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reached Salamis, where, quite ſpent with toil, it diet 
immediately. And they ſhow us to this day, a pla: 


called — Sema, where they tell us that dog War 


buried. 


To theſe great actions of Themiſtocles may be added 


the following: He perceived that Ariftides was much 
regretted by the people, who were apprehenſive that, ont 


of reve age, he might join the Perhans, and do great pre. 


judice to the cauſe of Greece; he, therefore, cavſed : 
decree to be made, that all who had been baniſhed on! y 
for a time, ſhould have leave to return, and by the: 
eounſel and valour afift their feilow-citizens i in there: 
vation of their country. 

Eurybiades, by reaſon of the dignity of Sparta, had 
the command of the fleet ; but, as he was apprehenſive of 
the danger“, he propoſed to fet ſail for the /hmus, and 

Ax his Kation near the Peloponneſian army. Themiſto— 
cles, however, oppoſed it; and the account we have of 
the conference on that occaſion deſerves to be mentioned. 


When Eurybiades {aid g,“ Do not you know, Themitto- 


&« cles, that, in the public games, ſuch as riſe up before 


(e their turn, are chaſtiſed for it 2? „ Ves,“ anſwere! 
Themiſtocles; « vet ſuch as are left behind neter gain 
« the. crown.“ Eurybiade 's, upon this, lifting up his ſtat; 
as if he intended to ſtrike him, Th ee ſaid, © Strike, 
&« if you pleaſe, but hear me.“ The Lavoe ad- 


miring his command of temper, bade! him ſpeak what he 


had to ſay; and Themiſtocles was leading him back to 


the ſubject, when one of the dees thus interrupted 


him, „It ill becomes you who have no city, to adi 
us to quit our habitations and abandon our country. 

Themiſtocles retorted upon him thus: “ Wretch, tha 
% thou art, we have indeed left our walls and dune not 
6 chooſing, for the ſake of thoſe 1 inanimate things, to be- 


Ns ® It does not appear that Farybiades wanted courage. Alt: 

Xerxes had gained the pals of Thermopylæ, it was the general opi- 
nion af the chief officers of the confederate fleet aſſembled in council 
| (except thoſe ot Athens), that their only reſource was to build a 
itrong wall acro!s the Iſthmus, and to defend Peloponnetus againſt 
the Perſians. Beſides the Lacedæmonians, who were impartial 


| judges of men and things, gave the palm of valour to Eury biades, 


and that of prudence to Themiſtocles. 

+ Herodotus ſays, this converſation paſſed wana Adiamanthrs, 
general of the Corinthians, and Themiſtocles; but Plutarch relates it 
with more probability of Eurybiades, who was commander 1 in chief. 
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„ come llaves; yet we have ſtill the moſt reſpectable city 
of Greece, ia theſe two hundred fhips which are here 
« tzady to defend you, if you will give them leave. But 
if you forſake and betray us a ſecond time, Greece 
„ ſtall ſoon find the Athenians poſſeſſed of as free a city“, 
and as valuable a country as that which they have 
4 quitted.? Theſe words ſtruck Eurybiades with the 


apprehenſion that the Athenians might fall off from him. 


We are told allo, that as a certain Eretrian was attempt- 
ing to ſpeak, Themiſtocles ſaid, What ! have you, 
« tov, ſomething to ſay about war, who are like the fiſh 
* that has a ſword, but no heart,” | TO 
While Themiſtocles was thus maintaining his argument 
upon deck, forne tell us an owl was ſeen flying to the 
right of the fleet , which came and perched upon the 
ſhrouds. This omen determined the confederates to ac- 
cede to his opinion, and to prepare for a ſea- fight. But 
no ſooner, did the enemy's fleet appear advancing towards 
the harbour of Phalerus in Attica, and covering all the 
neighbouring coaits, while Xerxes himſelf was ſeen march 
ing his land-forces to the ſhore, than the Greeks, ſtruck 
with the fight of ſuch prodigious armaments, began to 
forget the counſel of Themiſtocles, and the Pcloponnehans 
once more looked towards the //thmus. Nay, they re- 
ſolved to ſet ſail that very night, and ſuch orders were 
given to all the pilots. Themiſtocles greatly concerned 
that the Greeks were going to give up the advantage or 
their ſtation in the ſtraits f,, and to retire to their reſpec- 
tire countries, contrived that ſtratagem which was put in 
exccution by Sicinus. This Sicinus was of Perſian ex- 
fraction , and a captive, but much attached to Themi- 


* The addreſs of Themiſtocles is very much to be admired. If 
{urybtades was really induced by his fears to return to the Iſthmus, 
the Athenian took a right method to remove thoſe fears by ſuggeſting 
Treater; for what other free country could he intimate that the people 
e Athens would acquire, but that when driven from their own city, 
41 their diſtreſs and deſpair, they might ſeize the ſtate of Sparta? 

# The ow] was ſacred to Minerva the protectreſs of the Athenians, 
{If the confederates had quitted the ſtraits of Salamis, where they 
911d equal the Perſians in the line of battle, ſuch of the Athenians as 
vere in that iſland muſt have become an eaſy prey to the enemy; and 
the Perſians would have ſound an open fea on the Peloponneſian coaſt, 
where they could act with all their force againſt the ſhips of the allies, 

Probably it was from an erroneous reading of a paſſage in He- 
1900s, VIZ. % To ehe rende, Twy nd ade, Ne, inſtend 
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ſtocles, and the tutor of his children. On this oc, 
Themiſtocles ſent him privately to the king of Pol, 
with orders to tell him, that the commander of the A: bs 
nians, having eſpouſed his intereſt, was the firſt to infor 
him of the intended flight of the Greeks; and that he 
exhorted him not to ſuffer them to eſcape ; but while the; 
were in this confuſion, and at a diſtance from thei land. 
forces, to attack and deſtroy their whole navy. 

| Xerxes took this information kindly, ſuppoſin 
procerd from friendſhip, and immediately g gave orders to 
his officers, with two hundred lips, to furround:; all the 
paſſages, and to encloſe the iſlands, that none of the 
Grecks miglit eſcape, and then to follow with the reſt 
the ſhips at their leiſure, Ariſtides, the fon of Tink 
chus, was the firſt that perceived this motion of the co: 
my; and though he was not in friendſhip with T Themi.s 
cles, but had been baniſhed by his means (as has bez; 
related), he went to ht m A and told him they were 7 
rounded by the enemy * Themiſtocles knowing |; hi 
probity, and charmed Ah his coming to give this inte 
ligence, acquainted him with the affair of Sicinus, 1 
entreated him to lend his aſſiſtance to keep the Greeks n 
their ſtation; and, as they had a confidence i in his honour, 
to perſuade theiw to come to an engagement in the ſtraits, 

| Ariſtides approved the proceedings of Themiſtocles, anc} 

going to the other admirals and captains, encouraged 
them to engage. While they hardly gave credit + to bs 
report, a Teman galley, commanded by Parætius, came | 
over from the enemy to bring the ſame account; fo th! 
indignation, added to neceſſity Y excited the Greeks t9 
their combat F. | 


15 it tt 
le 
Ae 


of Te My3wy, that Plutarch calls Sicinus a Perſian. Æſchylus, her. 
ever, who was in this action, ſpeaking of Sicinus, ſays, A certa. 
rel from the army of the Athenians told Xerxes, c. 

* Ariftides was not then in the confe derate fleet, but in the ite 
of Ag ina, from whence he ſailed by night, with A i 
through the Perſian fl-et, to carry this intelligence. | 
LF he different conduct of the Spartans and the Athenians on thi 
occaſion ſeems to ſhow how much ſuperior the accommodating lun; 
of Solon were to the auſtere diſcipline of Lycurgus. Indeed, v hi le the 
inſtitutions of the latter remained in force, the . acediomon' ans Were 

the grearelt of all people. But that was impoſſible, The ſeverity of} f 
Lycurgus's legiſlation naturally tende d tg deltroy it 2 4 WW 43 ee 


Mentions. one of the latter fort, en appeared. a abe ut the head Gi 
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As oon as it was dap, Xerxes fat down on an emi- 


nence to view the Reer a ad” its order of battle.” He 


placed himſelf, as Phanodemus writcs, above the temple 
. Herev! s, where the ille of s Salamis is lep arated from 


Attica Ly a nacrow ſrith; but, according to Aceftodorue, 


on t he corknes of Meg: ara, upon a ſpot called BA erala 2, 


Ms 1h : WY 
« the horns.” He was ſeated on a throne of gold 1* and 
VPP „ c 
had maln lecretaries about | him, Ve 52 ine 18 it wa oo to 
write down the particulars of the action. 


In the mean dime, as s 1; Enn el S Was Hacriffcing On 


.< ? 
the deck of the admiral-gatlov, three” captives Were 


brow ht to him of uncommon beauty, eleganily attired, 
nd tet off with golden ornaments. They were ſaid to 


de the ſons of Autarctus and Sa: :dace, filter to Xerxcs, 


* 8545 F ne. 1 Nel - 1 
1 vphrautiGe, the ſoothſayer, calting his eve upon them, 
3 3 . ? ESE 
and at the fame time obſerving that a bright ume blazed 
. #7 6a 2 Me GO 
bat from the victims r, while a ſneezing was heard from 


ile a 

15 right, took Themiſtocles by the hand, and ordered 
hat the three you uths ſhould be con e and faertiiced 
K Bacchus Omeſtes t; for by this means 9 8 reeks * 
hy allured not only of ſafety, but! victor) . 
Themiſtocles was aſtoniſhed at the flrangen efs and 
ere) oy of the order; but the multitude, Who, in great 
aud preſſing diff an! Cs, truſt rather to abſurd than rat io- 
12] methods „ invoked the god with one voice, and lcad- 
ing the capitives to the altar, inſiſted upon their being 
offered up, as the ſoothlayer had directed. This parti. 


- 


all. Prem the extremes of abſlemicus hardſhips, the next up was 
dot to a moderate enjoyment of life, but to all h © U centiouſneſsofthe 
OY effeminate luxury. The laws of I, PORES 2:ade men of the Bpat- 
women; when they Were broken they ade women of the man. 
F PE theres je,; or feat, whether of gold Er ſilver, or both, was taken 
21 carried to Athens, where it wes e in the temp.c of 
Minerva; with the golden ſabre of MarJoniue, which was taken after- 
wards in the battle of Platæa. e calls it 1% 4p f, 
2 Lee with Hilger foot, | | 
A brig Iht flame V-2e always conidered as a ſort urate omen, 


v ch er it were a rea! one iſſuing from an altar, or a ſeeming one, 
tr 


* 


0 - Ry 
VIB it we catl ſhell-ſire) from the head of a. living perſon, Virgil 


. aszand Florus, another that was ſeen Ow the head of Scrvins 
| 5 


zullius. A ſucez ing on the right hand, too, Was Gy emed a. luck 
omen both by the Greeks and Latins. 


In the ſame manner Chios, Tenedos, and Leſhas, offered hu man 
"ices to Bacchus ſut named Omodiv<, But 2 850 is the ſole 18 
A a 1e 2 — Kd of among! * ö 


95 


ke Athenians, 
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_ cular we have from Phanias the Leſbian, a man not nn. 
{cried in letters and philoſophy. LO 
As to the number of the Perfian ſhips, the poet ZEfely. 


lus ſpeaks of it, in his tragedy entitled Pee, as a matte, 


he was well aſſured of. 


A thouſand ſhips (for well 1 know the number) 
The Perſian flag obey'd: two hundred more 
And ſeven, o'erſpread the ſeas. _ 


The Athenians had only one hundred and eighty galleys; 
each carried eighteen men that fought upon deck, four 
of whom were archers, and the reſt heavy armed. 

It Themiſtocles was happy in chooſing a place for action, 
he was no leſs ſo in taking advantage of a proper time 
for it; for he would not engage the enemy, till that tiny 
of day when a briſk wind uſually ariſes from the ia, 
which occaſions a high ſurf in the channel. This was 19 
inconvenience to the Grecian veſſels, which were low 
built and well compacted ; but a very great one to the 


Perſian ſhips, which had high ſterns and lofty decks, and 


were heavy and unwieldy; for it cauſed them to veer in 
ſuch a manner, that their ſides were expoſed to the Greeks 
who attacked them furiouſly, During the whole difpute, 
great attention was given to the motions of Themiſtocles, 
as it was believed he knew heſt how to proceed. Aria- 
menes, the Perſian admiral, a man of diſtinguiſhed ho- 
nour, and by far the braveſt of the king's brothers, di- 
rected his manceuvres chicily againſt him, His ſhip was 
very tall, and from thence he threw darts and ſhot forth 
arrows as from the walls of a caſtle. But Aminias the 
Hecelean, and Soficles the Pedian, who failed in one bot- 
tom, bore down upon him with their prow, and both 
ſdips meeting, they were faſtened tageth 
their brazen beaks; when Ariamenes boarding their gal- 
ley, they received him with their pikes, and puſhech 
him into the fea. Artemiſia“æ knew the body amongit 


* Artemiſia, queen of Halicarnaſſus, diſtinguiſhed herſelf above all 
the reſt of the Perſian forces, her Mips being the laſt that fled; which 
Terxes obſerving, cried out, that the men behaved like women, aud 
the women with the courage and intrepidity of men. The Atheni- 
ans were ſo incenſed againſt her, that they offered a reward of ten 
:houſand drachmas to any one that ſhould take her alive, Thi 
princeſs maſt not be confounded with that Artemitia, who was te 
wite of Mauſolus Eipg of Caria, | | 


er by means of 


= -0 
Mid 
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gothers that were. floating with the w reck, and carried it 


80 Xerxes. 

While the fight was thus raging, we are told a great 
lizht appeared as from E leulis ; "and loud ſounds and 
\ vices were heard through all the Plain of Thriaſia to the 

2, as of a great number of people carrying the myſtic 

bolt of Bacchus in brocelſton“. cloud, too, ſeemed 
to rife from among the crowd that made this noiſe; and to 
aſcend by degrees, till it fell upon the galleys. Other 
puantoms alſo, and apparitions of armed men, they 
thought they ſaw, ſtretching out their hands from gina 
before the Grecian fleet. Theſe ney conjectured to be 
the Zacide F, to whom, before the battle, they had ad- 

creed their prayers for fuccour, | 
The firſt man that took a ſhip was an Athenian, named 


LL Lycomedes, captain of a galley, who cut e the en- 


ns from the enemy's ; ſhip, and cuniccrated them to the 
aurelled Apollo. As the Perſians could come up in the 
47 aits but few at a time, and often put cach other in con- 
anon, the Greeks equalling them in the line, fought 


| them till the evening, when they broke them entirely, | 


and gaine d that ſignal and complete victory, than which 
as Simonides ſays) no other nava al achievement either 


| of the Greeks or barbarians ever was more glorious. 


his ſucceſs was owing to the valour, indeed, of all the 


| (0n7ederates, but chiefly to the ſagacity and conduct of 


Themiſtocles 3 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at bla 
-i1appointment, attempted to join Salamis to the conti— 
nent, by a mole ſo well ſecured, that his land forces 
gut paſs over it into W 1 id, and that he might ſhut 


* * He trodot us 1 theſs voices were heard, and this viſion "I | 
© days before the battle, while the Perſian land forces were ra- 
58 ing the territories of Attica, Dicæaus, an Athenian exile {who | 
4 the 'rehy to procure a mitigation of his country's fate), was the 
trf that oblerved the thing, and carried an account of it to Xerxes. 
+ A veſſel had been ſent to gina to implore the afliſtance of 
Feus and his deſcendants. Æcus was the ſon of Jupiter, and had 
een king of Fgina, He was ſo remarkable for his juſtice, that his 
vers, Whilſt he lived, are ſaid to have procured great advantages 
to the Greeks; and after his death, it was believed that he was ap- 

p01: one of the three judges in the infernal regions, 
5 In this battle, which was one of the moſt mcmorable we find in 
ys, the Grecians loft forty ſhips, and the Perſtans two hundred, 

ce a great many more that were taken. | 
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up the vals entirely ag 95 the Greeks. At the faut 
time Themiſtocles, to ſound Ariſtides, pretended it was 
his own opinion that they ſhould fail to the Helleſpont, 
and break down the bridge of ſhips ; “ For ſo,” lays he, 
es we may take Aha, without ſtirring out of Europe,” 

Arittides * did not in the leaſt reliſh his propoſal, bit 
anſwered him to this purpoſe : „ Till now we have had 
« to do with an enemy immerſed in luxury; but if we 
„ ſhut him up in Greece, and drive him to neceſſity, 
«+ he who is maſter of ſuch prodigious forces, will no 
longer ſit under a golden canopy, "and he a quiet ſpec- 
40 tatör of the proccedings of the war, but, awaked by 
„danger, attempting every thing, and preient every 
where, he will corre& his paſt errors, and follow coun. 
4 fels better calculated for ſucceſs. Inſtead, therefore, 
« of breaking that bridge, we ſhould, if poſſible, pro- 
«© vide another, that he may retire the ſooner out of 
Europe. If that is the. caſe,” faid Themiftoc!es, 


c 


« we mult all conſider and contrive how to put him upon 


the molt ſpeedy retreat out of Greece.“ 

This being reſolved upon, he ſent one of the king's 
cunuchs, W hom he found among the priſoners, Arnaces 
by name, to acquaint him, „ That the Ae lince 

„ their victory at ſea, were determined to fail to the 


208 Helleſpont, and deftroy the bridge; but that The— 


« miſtocles, in care for the king's falety, adviſed him to 


« haſten towards his own ſeas, and paſs over into Ahn, 
« while his friend endeavoured to find out pretences of 
« delay, to prevent the confederates from purſuing him.” 

Kerxes, terrified at the news, retired with the greateſt 
precipitation f. How prudent the management of The— 
miſtocles and Ariſtides was, Mardonius afforded a proof, 
when, with a im all part of the 6 0g s forces, he put the 


y 1 to Herodotus, it was not Ariſtides, but Furybiades 
who made this reply to Themiſtocles. 

_ {Xerxes, having left Mardonius in Greece with an army of three 
hundred thouſand men, marched with the reſt towards Thrace, in or- 
der to croſs the Hellcſpont, As no proviſions had been pre pared be- 
ſorehand, his army underwent great hardſhips, during the Whole 
time of = march, which laſted five-and-forty days. The king, find 
ing they were not in a condition to purſue their route ſo expedi— 
tioully as he deſired, advanced with a ſmall! retinue; but, w hen he 
arrived at the Helleſpont, he found his bridge of boats broken dow! 

by the violence of the ſtorms, and was ad to the neceflity of 
croſling over in a fiſning-boat. From the Helleſpont he continued 

his flight to Sardis, | 2 
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| Greeks in extreme danger of long all, in the battle of 
ö Flatzra. 


Herodotus tells us, har, among the cities, . gina 


, ore away the palm; but, among the commanders, The- 
miſtocles, in ſpite of envy, was univerſally allowed to 
have diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt. For, when they came 
to the Iſthmus, and every officer took a billet from the 
altar 1 to inſcribe upon it the names of thoſe that had 
donc the beſt ſervice, every one put himſelf in the firſt 
pace, and IT'hemiſtocles in the ſecond. The Lacedæ- 
Imoniars, having conducted him to Sparta, adjudged 
[Furrhiades the prize of valour, and IThemiſtocles that 
cf wiſdom, honouring each with a crown of olive, They 
ikew iſe preſented the latter with the handſomeſt chariot 


in the city, and ordered three hundred of their youth to 
attend him to the borders. At the next Olympic games, 
too, we are told, that, as ſoon as Themiſtocles appeared 
in the ring, the champions were overlooked by the ſpecta- 
tors, who kept their eyes upon him all the day, and 
pointed him out to ſtrangers with the utmoſt admiration 
kid applauſe, This incenſe was extremely grateful to 
im; and he acknowledged to his friends, that he then 
rea ned the fruit of his labours for Greece. 
[adeed; he was naturally very ambitious, if we may 
form a concluſion from his memorable acts and ſayings. 
| For, when elected admiral by the Athenians, he would 
not diſpatch any buſineſs, whether public or private, 
nyly, but put off all affairs to the day he was to em- 
bark, that having a great deal to do, he might appear 
with the greater dignity and importance. | 
One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies caſt 
p by the ſea, and ſaw a number of chains of gold and 
kicker upon them, he paſſed by them, and turuing to 
's triend, ſaid, T ake theſe things for your ſelf, for you are 
not Themiftocles. | 
To Antiphates, who had formerly treated bim with T 
Gain, but in his glory made his court to him, he ſaid, 
Fung man, eve are both come to our ſenſes at the ſame time, 
Pouch a Title too late. | 
He uſed to ſay, + The A paid him no honour. 
or lincere reipect ; but when a ſtorm moons” or danger 


"The DE of N 3 This colemaiey was deſigned to make them 
dire their judgment impartially, as in the e of the 4 


| 66 
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up the paſs entirely againſt the Greeks. At the fazrr 
time Themiſtocles, to ſound Ariſtides, pretended it was 
his own opinion that they ſhould ſail to the Helleſpont, 
and break down the bridge of ſhips ; “ For fo,” ſays he, 
we may take Aſia, without ſtirring out of Europe.” 
Arittides * did not in the leaſt reliſh his propofal, but 
anſwered him to this purpoſe : “ Till now we have had 
„ to do with an enemy immerſed in luxury; but if we 
„ ſhut him up in Greece, and drive him to neceſſity, 
he who 1s maſter of ſuch prodigious forces, will no 
longer fit under a golden canopy, and be a quiet ſpec— 
« tator of the proceedings of the war, but, awaked by 


- US 
danger, attempting every thing, and preſent every 
where, he will correct his paſt errors, and follow coun- 
« {es better calculated for ſucceſs. Inſtead, therefore, 


cc 


of breaking that bridge, we ſhould, if poſſible, pro- 


vide another, that he may retire the ſooner out of 


. Europe.” If that is the eaſe,” ſaid Themiſtocles, 
ewe mult all conſider and contrive how to put him upon 
the moſt ipeedy retreat out of Greece.“ 


This being reſolved upon, he ſent one of the king's 


eunuchs, whom he found among the pritoners, Arnaces 
by name, to acquaint him, 4 That the Greeks, fince 
„their victory at fea, were determined to ſail to the 
«* Helleſpont, and deſtroy the bridge; but that The— 


„ miſtocles, in care for the king's ſafety, adviſed him to 


*& haſten towards his own ſeas, and paſs over into Al, 


*« while his friend endeavoured to find out pretences of 
delay, to prevent the confederates from purſuing him.” 
Xerxes, terrified at the news, retired with the greateſt 
precipitation f. How prudent the management of The— 
miſtocles and Ariſtides was, Mardonius afforded a proof, 
when, with a ſmall part of the King's forces, he put the 


According to Herodotus, it was not Ariſtides, but Eurybiadcs, 
vo made this reply to Themiſtocles. Saks | 
{Xerxes, having left Mardonius in Greece with an army of three 
hundred thouſand men, marched with the reſt towards Thrace, 111 or- 
der to croſs the Helleſpont. As no proviſions had been prepared be- 
| forehand, his army underwent great hardſhips, during the whole 
time of his march, which laſted five-and-forty days. Ihe king, find- 
ing they were not in a condition to purſue their route ſo expedi— 
tioufly as he deſired, advanced with a ſmall retinue; but, when he 
arrived at the Helleſpont, he found his bridge of boats broken down 
by the violence of the ſtorms, and was refored to the ncceflity ol 
croſſing over in a fiſhing-boat, From the Helleſpont he continued 
His flight to Sardis, aa 2 | 
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Greeks in extreme danger of long all, in the battle of 


Flatæa. 


Herodotus tells us, that, among the cities, gina 


| bore away the palm; but, among the commanders, The- 
| miſlocles, in ſpite of envy, was univerſally allowed to 
| have diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt. For, when they came 
to the Iſthmus, and every officer took a billet from the 
altar *, to inſcribe upon it the names of thoſe that had 
| cone the beſt ſervice, cvery one put himſelf in the firſt 
Place, and Themiſtocles in the ſecond. The Lacedæ—- 
moniars, having conducted him to Sparta, adjudged 
Furybiades the prize of valour, and IThemiſtocles that 
et wiſdom, honouring each with a crown of olive. They 

likewiſe preſented the latter with the handſomeſt chari rot 
in the city, and ordered three hundred of their youth to 
attend him to the borders. At the next Olympic games, 
too, we are told, that, as ſoon as Themiſtocles appeared 
in the ring, the champions were overlooked by the ſpecta- 
tors, who kept their eyes upon him all the day, and 
boiated him out to ſtrangers with the utmoſt admiration 
| ind applauſe, This incenſe was extremely grateful to 
him; and he acknowledged to his friends, that he then 


reaped the fruit of his labours for Greece. e 
Indeed, he was naturally very ambitious, if we may 


| form a alice from his memorable acts and ſayings. 


For, when elected admiral by the Athenians, he would 
not diſpatch any buſineſs, whether public or private, 
üngly, but put off all affairs to the day he was to em- 
| bark, that having a great deal to do, he might appear 
with the greater dignity and importance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies caſt 
up by the ſea, and ſaw a number of chains of gold and 


bracelets upon them, he paſſed by them, and turning to 


lis friend, ſaid, Take theſe things for yourſelf, for you are 
not Themiftocles. 

To Antiphates, who had formerly treated him with 
diſdain, but 1 in his glory made his court to him, he ſaid, 
Foung man, awe are both come to our ſenſes at the ſame time, 
thrugh @ Tittle too late. 

He uſed to ſay, „The Athenians ol him no honour 

* or lincere reſpect; but when a ſtorm aroſe, or danger 


The altar of N eptune. This ſolemnity was deſigned to make them 
dire cheir judgment impartially, as in the preſence of the gods. 
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c, appeared, they ſheltered themſclves under him, as unde: 
4 a plane tree, which, when the weather was fair agan, 
6% they would rob of its leaves and branches.“ 

When one of Senphus told him,“ He was not ſo much 
honoured for his own ſake, but for his country's 
& True,” anſwered Themiſtocles: “ for neither ſhun! 
“J have been greatly diſtinguiſhed if I had been of He. 
„ riphus, nor you, if you had been an Anthenian.,” 
„ Another officer, who thought he had done the lat. 
by Bop ſervice, ſetting himſelf up againſt Themiitocks, 
and venturing to compare his own exploits with his, le 
anſwered him with this fable: © There once 1 : 
t diſpute between the feg/t-day and the day after the fa 

« Says the day after the feaſt, T am full of buſtle aud 
„ trouble, whereas, with you, folks enjoy at their ec 
ct every thing ready provided. You ſay right, fays t 

& ſeaſt-day, but if J had not been before YOu, you won 10 

© not have been at all. So, had it not been for mc, ther 
% evhere would you have been now * 9”? 
His ſon being maſter of his mother, and by her mean. 
of him, he ſaid, laughing, „ This child is greater than 
* any man in 8 ; for the Athenians command the 
„ Greeks, I command the Athenians, his mother com- 
% mands me, and he commands his mother.“ 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when he 
happened to fell a farm, he ordered the cner to ad, 
that it had a good neighbour. 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred t the 
worthy man to the rich one, and aſſigned this reaton, H. 
had rather ſhe ſhould have a man without ænay, than money 
without a man. Such was the pointed manner in wiuch 
de often expreſſed himſelf þ. 

After the greateſt actions we have related; his next en- 
terpriſe was to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens 
Theopompus tells, he bribed the Lacedzmonian Ey, 
that they might not oppoſe it; but molt hiſtorians ſay, 
he over reached them. He was ben, it ſeems, on pretence 


4 


4 There i is the genuine Attic ſalt in moſt of theſe retorts and 0- 
{ervatious of Themiſtocles. His wit fecms to have been equa? to 5 
military and political capacity. 

+ Cicero has preſerved another of his ſayings which deſerves mei. 
tioning. When Simonides offered to teach Themiſtocles the art 0 
memory, he anſwered, Ab! rather teach me the art of forget: irs; fer l 
Iten remember ⁊chat 7 OR not, and cannot forget what I rol. 1. 


4 


* | x 3 is "hs ; fi. 
FHEMESTOCLEES:. 809; 


an embaſty to Sparta. The Sparta, us complaine id, that 
the Athenians were fortifying their city, and the Cover— 
nor of Egina, who was co! ne tor that purpoſe, Faps ried 
the acute But Tuemiſtocles ablolutely domed it, 
and challenged them to fend j proper perſons to Athens to 
inſpeck the walls; at once 8 ning time for ſinihing them, 
oft: C01 ntriving to have holt ages at Athens for his "return, 
Phe event anſwered his expectation.. For EO. Lap odio 
monians, when aJured how the fact ito J, £ dillembléd the 
reſentment, and let him go with impunity, | 
After this, he built and Fortified the Pireus | 
: ] obſerved the co! wenjency of chat harbour). By which 
means lie gabe the city every a es Oommodlition. 
in this reipect is politics were very different from tht 
of the ancient kings of Athens. They, we are told, ale 
their endeavours to draw the attention of their fubj.: 
from the buſineſs of na „igation, that they migut turn 75 
ent Oy to the culture of the ground: and to this pur- 
poſe they publiſhed the fable of the contention between 
1 1erva and Neptune, for the e patronage ef Attica, when 
the former, by producing an ouve-tree before the judges, 
rained her cauſe. Themiſtocles did not bring the Pireas 
| nts the city, as Aritophanes the Comic poet would have 
„but he joined the city by a line of communication 
ö ile Piræus, aud the land to the ſea. This meaſure 


engthened the people ag ainſt the nobility, and made 


. x 


5 | them bolder and more untrac table; as power came witiy 
1. wealth into the hands of malters of thips, mariners, and 
* bilots. Hence it was, that the oratory in Pnyx, which 
nich WM” built to front the ſea, was afterwards turned by the 
tomy tyrants towards the land * ; for they believed a 
3 aaritime power inclinable to a demo racy, Whereas per- 
n= employed in agriculture would be leſs uneaſy under 
ok an »ligarc hy. 1 . 
Ss Phemi ſtocles had ſomething ſtill greater in view for 
dende wengtliening the Athenians by ſea. After the retreat of 
es LAcrxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone into the harbour 
4055 (ot Vagaſce to winter, he acquainted the citizens in full 


85 * bly, „ That he had hit upon a deſign which might 
| greatiy contribute to their ady amage, put it was not "fit. 
s Met: | * 
art 0: 
r * The thirty tyrants were eſtabliſhed : at Athens by Lyſander, 403. 
1 1 0 ware the Chriſtian era, and 77 years aſter the battle of Balamis. 
25 | 
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*© to be communicated to their whole body.“ The Atic 2 
nians ordered him to communicate it to Axiſtides only 

and, if he e approv ed of it, to put it in execution. T he- 
miſtocles then informed him, e That he had thoughts of 
&© burning. the contederate fleet at Pagaſæ.“ Upon Which, 
Ar: tides went and declared to the people, „ That the 


« enterpriſe which The milloctes propoſed, was indeed the 


e molt advanta geous in the world, but; at the fame time 
« the moſt unjuſt,” The Athenians, t therefore, Colas 


manded him to to ay aſide al thoughts of it . 
About this time the Lacedæmonians ls a motion in 
the -aſſemLly of the An ene, to exclude from that 
council all hole e ſtatées that had not joined in the confe- 
deracy againſt the king of Perſia. But Pheryttocles was 
apps chenſive, that, if the Theliaans, the Argives, aud 
"1" hebans, were expelled from the council, the Laceds 
Momans would have a great majority of voices, and con- 
ſequently procure what decrees they Plealt M. He N 


4 


therefore, in defence of thoſe ſtates, and b ought the de. 
puties oft from that denn, by rep! reſenting, that thirt 
one cities only had their ſhare of the ES Tac of that war, 
and that 875 greateſt part of theſe were but of ſmall cor: 
ſideration; that cone cuently 3 it would be bot! ee 
and Tate rous to exclude the reſt of Greece from the 
zeague, and leave the council to be dictated to by two or 
three great cities. By this hie became. very obnox1ous to 
the Lacedaæ monians, who, for this reaſon, Tet up Eimon 
wraink him as a rival in all affairs of Rage, and uſed al 
their mtierelt for his adrancement. 

He diſobliged the alhes, alſo, by failing round the 
iſlands, and ex torting money from. them ; das we may 
conclude from the an ber which Herodotu us tells us tt. 


How glorious this teſtimony of the public re gi ard t to Ariſtii! 

from a pe ople then fo fr es and withal ſo virtuots! | 
It is hardly pol: ible for the military aud political geniu 

Themiſtocles to ſave him from contempt. and deteſtatio n, When 
arrive at this part of his conduct. A ſerious prop ofalio burn: 
confederate fleet! That fleet, whoſe united efforts had fats 
Greete from dcitructon — hich had {ou a under his aulp: 
with ſuch irreſiſtible val "ur Sat facred ect, the minuteſt parts 


+}: 


of 
e 
f 


ol whic Nb! mould! ad ve De- * 10 „en * 7 PVC 2 1 Fr., Or 14 con d, 

1 q* a ' 6 
conſume d ou⁰ν On he AI een 0 F\ lce 4H che 80 5 & — 18 
diabolica il 18 that DO. .* "7 1 ; Y LO Power ramp. Ces oh 


humanity, julice, an £4... 


> * 


dian poet, writes with great bitternels 
1 cle: 5 and charges 


e "W 


91 
Andrians gave him to a demand of that ſort. He told 
them, He brought two Fous 98 r er him, Per/ua- 
« fron and Force.“ They replied, * They had allo tivo 
(6: Er "1+ 


Cad gods 01 tho! TT: ide, F gverty 


and Doe, „ {3 Tr, Wo 
Crizade them to tati>fy him 


Fimocreon, the Rho. 


12 
| 


\ 
AV 


againſt Themi- 
s him with betraying ins. though his 


{i-nd and holt, for money, while, for the like paltry con- 
L leratio on, he procured the return of other exiles. So in 
ofa verſes: 

Pau 


ſanias you may praiſe, and vou X 


an: ippus 89 
And you Leutychidas: But fure the hero, 


Who bears th' Athenian palm, is Arittides 3s 
What is the falſe, the vain, 'Themiltocics? 
The very light is grudg'd him by Latona 
Who lor vile pelf betray'd Timocreon, 

His friend and hoſt; nor gave him to behold 
His d. dar Jalyſus. For three talents more 
125 ſail'd and left him on a 2 fo} cign coaſt. 
Anat fatal end awaits the man that kills, 
Tua baniſhes, that ſets the villain up, 
{0-11 his glitt'ring ftores ? while oſtentation, 
With vain airs, fain would boafl the generous haud, 
FANG; at the Lit nu ipreads a pub; 


0412 board 
For crowds that cat, and curſe him at the banquet. 


pt ry 8 3 n= LORD, GENIE Wh ee =” 
Hat Iimocfeon gave a {til looſer rem to his abuſe of 
4 , - 6 1 1 . : © 7 : 
ALESIS, alter the condemnation and baniſhment of 
nat great man, in a poem which begins thus: 
Tue, crown'd with glory, bear this faithful ſtrain 
Far as the Grecian Wane cxte 243.—— 
zubercon is fard to have been bant; lied by Themittocles, 
tr fy0urs 8 6 £! e Perſians. When, therefore, Themiſtocles 
; Eule 4 f the lame traitorous inclinations, he wrote 
3 it him as follow : | 
Vi UNOCFEON. $ hond to the Medes 1s ſold, 
$31 t yet not Hi 3 Alon 2:2 Another fox 
Finds the lune ſields to prey in. 
As t! 


ry 


* 2 3 and when they espreſfed 
DEW 


'S Own ſervices; which render 


ie Athenians, through eavy, readily 


, cave car to 
unnies againſt him, he was 


often End to recount 
Gered him ſtül more inſup- 


their diſpleaſure, he 


table 2 


„Jeu roeary of bis benefits often from the ſame 
and? | | | 


O 2 
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Anciter oficnce he gave the people, was, his buldi 


1 
1140 kat 


5 * 


a tempie to Diana, under the name of Ai 4{roduli, ar, Diana 


* rt 


„Flle 4% coun. i intimating that lie had given the beſt 
f » — 


counſel, not on * to Atticus, but to all Greece. 
huilt this temple near his own houſe, in the quwter « 


Melita, where now the exc cutioners ca iſt out the bodies 


dave been it; rang ed 7 


of thoſe that have ſub ered death, and: where they throw 
ihe halters and clothes of fuck cas: ! 1 
ctherwife put. to each. There was, even j n gurt tin 
„ KALUC of Themiſtocles in this temple of Dia 

his aſpect 


5 DE 4 N12 f 4 y oy 4 % * 14 
bile, fr Om WIIIC 11 1. WP P CA; Cu tat 1118 alpec 
ie US his 1 ſoul. 


1 Y 1 
At lat, the Athenians unable any longei 
f 


* Yr 1 
bt gh diſtinctlon in which ke 00d, banihed him DY 


c Ar aciſm; and this was nothing more than they 
to oth e wh 10te power was become a burden to 
ho had oe en above che equality which a comn 


FEquircs ;. Or the Cje rar , 7777 5 OF Ten vA baniſh ent, Was 101 


pacily anch mitigate the fury of envy, who delig! 
diſgrace gt iupcrior characters, and loles a part of he 
aner by their Fall: 


91 * y 
is Exile, while he took up 


C 

9 I 

In the Line OT | 1 
8 1 x \ CY 

fair of Paufanias gave great 

* 


At A 805 "3 the c 


8 cr 
0 the enen ies of Themiſtocles. Th e PE: {fon that accutc! 


auch intended to punith this or that eg man, as! 


Its 12 tf 


1 


x v4 Me 
1410 C 7 \ 1 a 


11 I TN -trea; on, Wa 3 Leobotes the n of Alem 25 155 


A,ziraule, and the Spartans 
Panfanias at firit conccaled 
though he was his friend; bu 


1 


oined in the impeachmen. 
1 7 41 | 44 55 
1218 12 lot fi Om elmtocte,, 


7 
«| 


it when he law him an cxih, 
| 


Ts f 
and ull or indignation againſt the. At! enians, he ventb 


Y 


to communicats bit 18 deft, zus to h1 um, „ſhowi ing 1111 


* The great Pauſanias, who had beaten the Perſians 3 in the batt! 


n the 25 | 


of Pla æa, and who, on me ny occaftions, had behave d with great 


ncrofity as welt as moderation, at laſt degenerated ; an- | fell into. 


ſcandalous treaty with the Perſians, in Lopes, th rough their in: 
to make himſelf ſovercign of Greece, As 3 as he had ct once. 


thele ſtrange notions, he fell into the manners of the Perſians 4 


_ fected all their luxury; and derided the pl. in cul oms of his covn 
of which he had formerly been fo fond. "ihe Fphori waite' 10! 


time ſor clear proof of kis treacherous defend. and when then! 4 
obtained it, determined to impriſon him. But he fled into tc 
temple of Minerva Chalcioicos, and they beſieged him thee, 
walled up all the gates, and his own mother laid the firit None 


1 


\, he 


they tad almoſt 1 d him to death. they laid hands on him, © 
by che time WF had get him out of the temple, he N 


4 


Thel 


* S "x, * 
r 
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af Perfia's letters, and exciting him to vengeance againſt 
| n unjuſt and ungrateful people. Thie 


3 
0 0 x „ 3 
zmnintocles ect ed the ſolicitations of Panianas, and re— 
3 
1 


CL 
* lenkt 


faſcd to hive ut ſhare in his deſigns; but he 1 
10. information of What had paſiled between „ let 
tne fecret trauſpire; whether he thought he woul de liſt 
r hunſelf, or that he would be ee ee Tome other 


Way, as he had embarked in an abſurd and extravagant 


enterprife, witiout any rational hopes of ſuccels. 


LIowever, when Panſat] nas was put to death, there wore 
und letters and other u FILINGS relati.. to the but leis, 


Wien e cauſed no fmall ſutr bicion againſt Themiſtocles. 


1 Laced emonians raiſed a fe toe? azaintt him; and 
. gerechte 1 I [te R 
hole of his fellovw-citizens that enviec him, inſiſted on 


the charge, He could not defend hi nſelf! in per ſon, but 


ion. For, to obrigte > tite ee of his encanos, he. 


vbjerved to the een « That he who was bots to 
comma: 30, ane able of ſervitude, could never fell 
himſelf, and 8 along with him, to enemies and 
barbarlans.“ Phe people, however, liſtened to his 
m with 258 8 to bring him to his 
| Gre "Ce Of this he had timely 
er to 5 the ifle nes 2. Thie inha- 
d great obligations to bim; for a dif- 
nem and the people of S had 


i 
113 arbitration, and he had decided it 


5m 
— 
— 
n 
* = 


gen referred to 


Al arding the Corinthians * .to pay down twee. aty ta- 


nts, and t the ile of Lencas to be in common between 


d 10 Epirus; and, finding himſelf itil purſued by the 
Athenans and Lacedæ emonlans, hie tried a very hazardous 
! 
and a  elource, in imploring the nratection of 


Admetus, king of the Moloſllans. Admetus had made 


requtell to the Athenians, which being rejected with 


rn by | Themiſtocles in the time of Vi proſperity and 


lags "nCe in the Rate, 1 Eing entertained a deep reſent- 


Ahe ſcholatt upon Thucydides tells vs, Themiſtocles ſerved the 


people of Corcyra woanada'r of greater importance. The ſtates of 


—_— 


"Cece wert inclined eto make wer upon that ifland, for not joining 
'ne league agamit. Kerxes; Hut H hemiftocles repreſented, that, 
zy were in that manner to puniſtwall the cities that had not ac- 


— 


lies upon Greez than it had ſuffere Ri from the barbarians; 


O 3 


Ins 5 0 parties, as a colony + from both. From thence he 


led to the le. ue, their BER :cedinys wou bring greater calani- | 


þ 
I 
\ 
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ment Tam 98 and made no ſceret of his intention to 


revenge him if ever the Athenian ſhould fail into his 
Power, He: Sever; while he was thus flying from place 
to place, he was more afraid of the rec: at envy. Of his 
5 ien, than of the £91 png of an old quart | 
with the king; and therefore le. went and put himſelf in 
his hands, appearing belore him as a ſupplant, in 3 
partic "ular and extraor dinary ranner . He took the 


king's fon, who was yet 2 chi Gy in his arms, and knecled 
down before the ho ulchole d gods. This manner of offer) ng 
a petition, the Molofllans looh upon as the molt ef :ectual , 
and the only one that can har Uy be rejected. Some fiy 


tie at ech, ws Ge | name & W 1 Phthia, fuggelted tits TP 
thed of f e m to Themiſtecles. Others, that fx 8. 
metus lumfelk tauglit him to act the part, that he mig 


have a ſacred obli rat LON to alleg * a, aint giving h1 in po 


to thoſe that m Che come to den one "him, | 

At that time Te L. picra tes, the Acarnaman, found means 
to convey the wiſe and children of Themiſtocles out. of 
Athens, and ſent them to him for which Cimof after- 
Wards con 8 him, and Put him to death. This ac- 
count is given by Stefimbrot! et, 1 know e not how, 
forgetting La he had aferted, or making Themi toc] cles 
forget it, he tells us he failed from thence to Sici iy, and 
| 3 450 king Hicro's da ughter in marriage, promiſing 
to bring the Grecks under his ſubjection; and thai, 
upon Hiero's refuſal, he paſſed over into Aſia. But th! 
is not pro obable. Pew Theophraſtus, in his treatiſe on 


monarchy, relates, that, when Hiero fent his race hories 


tet the” on m pic games, and ſet up a ſuperb D; ien 


4 


there, Them iitocls bran gued the Gre e to perſu: de 
them to pu Wit don n, and not to f. Hier the tyrant's hories 
to run. Thucydides writes, that he went by land to the 
Agean ſen, and embarked at Pydna; that none in the 
ſhip knew him, till he was driven by a ſtorm to Naxos, 
which was at that time beſieged by the Athenians 853 that, 
| thr CU: ol fear of be ung takten, he this en informed the ma; ite 


of the ſhip and the pilot who he was; and that Par 


by entreatics, partly by threatening, he would declare 104 


the Athentans, how ever falſely „that they knew h m from 


It was nothing particular for a ſuppliant to do homage to the 
houſehold gods of the perſon to whom he had a It queſt ; but te de 
it with the kipg's len in his arms, was an Extraordinary cireviaſtat 


o 


LI 
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the lift, and were bribed to take him into their veflel, 
he obliged them to weigh anchor, and til for Alia. | 

The greateſt part of his fre: 2fures. was privately leut 

alter Him to m—_ by his friends. What 0 18 di!covyorcd 
and ſeized for the public uſe, Th copompus Hays, amounted 
tg an hundred e The: ophlraltus tou! core ; though 
he was not worth three talents before his employments in 
the - ent *©-: 

When he was lande d at Cura, ke under? oy that a 
number of people, b. articularly Ergoteles anc 1 1 y | 
were watchiig to take him. He was, indeed, a r 
to thoſe that were determvica to < et muney by a any means 


1 


: C 
whatever ; for the king of Perba had. offered by procia- 


matio i two hundred talents for. *PP zrehe ending him +. 
He, therefore, retired to Aifx, -a-httle town of the 


Moll ans, where he was known to Be but Nicogenes, 


is bolt, who was a man of great wealth, and h: id: ſome 
lntereſt at rhe Perſian court. I his houſe he was con- 


ccaled a few days; and, one evening after ſupper, when 
the EPIC was Offer ks 01 bl, tutor to Nicogenes 'S chil. 
dren, cried out, as in a raptur f inſpiration, 


Counſel, O Night, and. victory are thine. 


Afte er this, Themiſtocles went to bed, and dreamed he 


ſaw a dragon coiled rouad his body, and creeping up to 


c 


his neck; which, as ſoon as it 1 is face, was 
turned into an cagle, and, covering him with its wings, 


took him up, and carried him to a diſtant place, where a 


£0! iden ſcepire Appeared to him, 1 V hich he reſted ſe- 
curely, and was delivered from all his fear and trou ble. 


18. 
In conf: quence of this warning, he was ſent aw ay by 


Ni icogenes, who contrived this method for it. The bar- 


barians jo general, eſpecially the Perſians, are jealous of 


the women even to maducts z not only of their wives, 


| This is totally inconſiſtent with that ſplendour in which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch's own account, he lived, before he had any 
public "appointm: nts. 

+ "The reſentment of Xerxes is not at all to he wondered at, ſince 
Fhemiltocles had not only beaten him in the battle of Salamis, but, 
what was more diſgraceſul ſtill, had made him a dupe to his de- 
ning perſuations "and repreſentations. In the loſs. of victory, he 

had lome conſolation, as he was not himſelf the immediate cane 01 
it, but for his ridiculous return to Alla, bis anger could only fa 
upon hunmſelf and Themictocles. 


O 4 
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oncubines; for, beſide the entre the 
take that they ſal . lecn by none but th eir OWn A 
they Keep them like priſoners in their houſes; and when 
: they t take 8 journey, they are put in n 1 15 Fe cloſe co- 
vered on all ſides. In ſuch a carriage as this Them: ſtocles 
as convexed, the attendauts ; being: inftructed to tell thoſe 
| they met, if they happened to be qucſtioned, that they 


wers ears ring a Grecian lady from Ionia to a nobleman 
at court. | | | 
ue ydices, nd Charon of Lampfacus, relate, that 
Xerxes wo Rp dead, and that it was to his 0 n Ar. 
taxerxe3 that 'Themiſtocles addreſſed himſelf. Bu Ephorus, 
Dinou, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and ſcveral ot hers write, 
that Xerxes himſelf was then upon the throne. The 
pin 10N of Thucydi des ſeerns moſt agrecable to chrono- 
logy, though that is not perfectly well ſettled. Themil⸗ 
. tocles, ncw ready for the dangerous experiment, applied 
brit to Artabanus Þ, a military officer, and told him, 


on t th 1! Ty ves aade 
2 + 16e * 21 


„He was a Greck, who deſired to have audience of the 


« king about matters of great importance, which the 
& king himſelf had much at heart.“ Artabanus an- 
ſwered, © "Phe laws of men are different; ſome eſteem 
„ one thing henouable, and ſome another ; but it be- 


* comes all” men to honour and cblerve the cuſtoms of 


© their Own cu! itty. With you the thing moſt admired, 


„is ſaid to be liberty and cquality. We have many 
excellent laws; and we regard it as one of the mol! 
cs Induipenſable, to honour the Kg, and to adore him 
as the image of tha t deity who preſerves and ſuppoits 
„ the univerle. If, e e you are willing to conform 
to our cuſtoms, and to proſtrate yourſelf before the 


«+ king, you may be permitted to ſce him aud ſpeak fo 


% him. But if you cannot bring yourſelf to this, you 
© mutt accuaint him with your bulineſs by a third per- 
« ſon. It would be an infringement of the cuſton of 
+ his country, for the king to admit any one to audience 
$6 has does not worſhip him.“? 1 ⁰ this Themiſtocles 

1 


repliedc, „ My bu fneſs, hr nc S to add to the 


“ kino”s s Lenour e 28 power; therefore I wil comply with 


* Themiſtoc les, thereſore, arrived at the Perſian court in the 
firſt year cf the 7yth Olympi ad, 462 years before the birth of Chriſt., 
tor. that was the firſt year of Artaxerxcs's reign 

f Sun of that Artabanus, captain of the guards, who flew Xerxes | 
and perſuaded Artaxerxes to cut off his elder brother Darius, 
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70 your cuſtoms: Race the god that has cxalted the Per- 


« fians i will have. it fo; and by my means the number 
« of the king” 87 Worſhippers ſhall be increaſed. 80 let 
« this be no hinderance to my communicating to the 


& king what I have to ſay,” “' „ But who,“ ſaid Arta- 
banus, © ſhall we ſay you are? tor by your diſcourſe 
% you appear to be no ordinary perſon,” Th. 2miltocles 
anſwered,  * Nobody mult kn Tee that before the king 
„ himſelf.“ 80 Phanias writes; and Eratolthenes, in 
his treatiſe on riches, a that Themiſtocles was brought 
acquainted with Artabanus, and recommended to him by 
an Eretrian w oman, who belonge gn to that officer. 
When he was introduced to the king, and, after IN 
Pratt ation, ſtood ſilent, the Ling commanded the inter- 
ter to alk him who he was. Thie in Ferpreter accord- 
jut oy put the queſtion, a nd he anſwered, „ The man 


AN. 38 at is now come to addreſs h imfelf to you, O * ing, 
at 


„ but it has been more than com peniated by my prevents 


ing your being purſued ; when after I had delivered 
is (xreece, and faved my ow n country, I had it in my 
LY 


5 P wer to do you allo a ſervice. My fentiments are 
s ſutable to my preſeut miskortunes, and. I come pre- 


8 pared eithe 1 10 receive Y Our. favour, It you Are recone 


cited to me, or, if you retam any retentment, to dil- 
arm it by my ſubmiffi jon. Reject not the teſtimony my 
enemies have given to the ſervices I have donc the 
Pei 3 3, and make uſe of the opportunity my misfor- 
tunes alot J you, rather to ſnow your generolity, than 


© fat 9 y Four revenge. Mt you ſave me, you ſave 
10 Fes bak plant; ; If you deſtroy me, you deſtroy the 


enemy of Greece *.“ 1 hopes of influencing the 


king - by a: 1 argument. draw n from religion, Themillocles 


40084 to th; 18 ſpeech an account of the viſion he had in 


Nicogenes's ho uf, and an oracle of Jupiter of Dodona, 
V FEE ordered d him 75 85 140 Olle why Lore the ' fame name ith 


the god; Ten which he concluded he was ſent to him, 


ſince bot! h vere called, and really were great Ving. 
The king 3 e him no anſwer, though he admired his 


courage and magnanimity; but, with his friends, he 


How extremely ab; ect and ADDY is this petition, wherein 
the ſuppliant cunds erz argument in his favour upon his vices } 


2 


; Themiſtocles the Athenian; an exile, perſceuted | by 
(6: the Greeks. The Perſians have ſuffered much by me, 


: 
[ 
43 
. 
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felleitated lumfe! iH upon this, as the molt fortunate eren: 
imaginable. We. are told alſo, that he praved to Asi. 
manius *, that his enemies might ever be ſo infatuated, 
as to drive from amongſt them their ablelt men; that le 


offered ſacrifice to the gods, and immediately after made“ 


a great entertainment; nay, that 5 was 10 aflected with 
joy, that when he retired to reſt, in the midit of his 
ep, he. call d out three Limes, 1; have T hem, jtucl, les the 
Athenian, | | 


1 
7 
i 


As ſoon as it Was ay, he called tos ether his friends, 
4nd ordered Themi iſtocles to be brou: ght before him. The 


exile expected no favour, when he found that the guarde, 


at the firit bearing of his name, treated hum with r ancour, 


: #7 % B os | J BS = 1 A WT: 67 =» 4 72 — v - 
2nd loaded um with reproaches. Nay, when the king 
* 
k ? ! +? 4 1 [ {1 RK 5 15 ogy 

ad taken His ic at, 411! . pectful LCOCC:C MEE Obs \ OX 


@NES, one of his officers, as Ihemiſß ſtocles pafled him, 
winipercd him with a h, Ah, thy ud ſenpent of 
Gres ce, Fi he H 1 LE 54 Tent US f Has FLY the Ji. 12 Vers +H LO We 
ever, when he had proſtrated himlelf tu ICE in the piec— 
ſence, tlie king faluted him, and ſpoke to him gractou?y, 
telling him, „He owed him two dee” talents; for, 
4e 48 he had delivered himſelf up, it was but t juſt that he 
* ſhould receive the reward of lered to any one that 
£6. ſhould brus him. He Fe fed him much more, 
ailured hiv of his proteQion, and 0! 'dercd. him to de- 
are freely whatever he had to propoſe. concern 
Gicecc. Them iſteeles teplied, “ I 00 a man's ditcour! 
e was like a piece of tapcitry +, which, when fpreud 
« open, diſplays its f. gurées; but when 1t is folded up 
10 they : re hidden and If it; thercfore he begged He," 
The! king, deliglited with the compariſon, bade him take 
what time he ple afed; and he dehtired a year: in which 
ſpace he learned the Perſian lang uage, lo as to be able to 
converſe with the king without an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he 
entertained their prince en the fubject of the Grecian at- 
fairs; but as there were then many e in the minitiry, 
he incurred the envy of the noll; ity, who ſuſpected that 
he had preſumed to ſpeak too freely of them to the king. 


iP 
3 
fe 


Po 
10 
Cie 


Ty The god of darkneſs, hs ſuppoſed author of plagues and cala- ; 


mities, Was called / Zriman Or Arimontus, : 
- In this he arttully conformed to the f ligurative manner of ſpeaks 
ing in uſe among the caltera nations, 


r 
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ine honours that were paid him were far ſuperior to 


thoſe that other ſtrangers had experienced: the king 
took him with him a-hunting, converſed familiarly with. 
lum in his palace, and ; ntroduced him to the queen-mo- 
Lets who honoured him with her confidence. He like- 
wife gave orders for his being inſtructed in the lea: ning 
ot the Magi. 

Demaratus, the Lacedirmoman, wlio was then "at 
court, being 5 10 to alk a Favour, deſired that he 


might be carried through Sardis in royal ſtate “, with a 


diadem upon his head. But Mithropauttcs, the king's 
contia-german, took him by the hand, and ſaid, Dema— 
ratus, this--diadet does not carr rains along with tt ta co- 
Der; nor cg yore be Jupiter, thugh 510 [ho ld take hold 

Vis thunder... The king was ER ughly: di [pleaſed : at De- 
1aratus for making this requeſt, anc 4 ſeemed determined 


never to forgive him; yet, at the -defi e of Themittocles, 
n Was Pons ated to Se reconciled to him. And in the 


FP 171 * 1 5. <2 5 » : a 
following reignus, w. hen the aflalrs of Perſia and Greece 


> 
' — 73 1 \ 3 x * 2 Wa, > 5.5 1 3 , p WOES TS 
Welle more C1 {cl COT? nected, a5 Oft. Ny tric Kings Te- 
1 A | D 
* 3 7 1 : "I \ «C5 4/5 
0 juched 4 favour 01 any (1 EC jan Call PT: 11 , they are: aid fy 
do have pronuled him, in exprets terms, bathe {hould le 
4 1 1 "4" - * : . „„ - CF * IR o 2 7 » 
[On 8 FEAIEF Mun AZ th. . l 1. '71 1 4 . 5. les bad] been. N. ay o 


Fe 


we are told, that Themiſtocles hirsſelF,” in the midſt of 
118 Ercatnels, and the extraordinary reſpect that was paid 
him, ſeeing os table molt elegantly fprcad, turned to his 
(h 0 d faid, Children, wwe [ould heave been undone, 


Gal c 
7 '» . R : 
Hate Fo e 0 Fi 9 8 e 7 Jo NI. I; a th 10 18 IS e 80 


8 


e e and N Mei s F. Nea 15 of "Cyr 21 7 2 85 
ad Phani a3, add two more, Percote and Palæſcepſis, for 
is chamber and his wardrobe. | 


This was the higheſt mark of honour. which he Perſie n kings 


could'give. Alaſucrus, the ſame with Xerxes, the father of i = Ar- 
tXCTY2s, had not long before ordained that Nlordecai ſhould be ho- 
10 ec} in that manner. | | | 
Th e country abo: ut \Ia gneſia was ſo fertile, that it brought The. 
daiftocles a revenue of fif: y to lents; . ampſa eus had in its peight cur- 


tod the nobleſt vinc yards of the eaſt; and Myus or Niyon abounded 


in proviſions, particularly in fiſh, It was uſual with the eaſtern 
Monarchs, inftead of penſions to their favourites, to align them cis 
ties and provinces. Even ſuch provinces as the king, retained the 

venue of, were under particular aſſignments; one province furs 
ike ſo wach for wine, another for victuals, a third for the prizy 


„ e LIVES. 


Some buiticis relative to Greece "Havins brought Jn 
to the ſea- coaſt, a Perſian named Epixycs, governor of 
Upper Phrygia, who had a defign upon 115 life, and had 
long prepared certain Piſidians to kill him, when he 
©, 1 
ſhowy lo ige in a city called Leon tocephalus, or Lion's 
Ven d.. now dete: ed to p ur it in execution. But, as he 
lay llecping one day at ncon, the mother of the gods is 
gi to nave appeared to him in a dream, and thus to 
3 1 2% 3 * /* 85 41 
have adelreiled him: << Beware, Themiſtocles, of the 
on's Head, leſt the +3 ion cruth you, For this warning 


YOu athy retu: W thanks to Ss © 29508 eſs, 3 che lich 
10a 255 A Tel np { he ay 9 to avoid ti © place of danger. 


At night hie = up 1118 1 aging beyo. d it; but as one 


of the. h. Oy that had carrred his tent had fallen into 2 
le 


rive: er, A id his ſervants w ere buſied in ſpreading the wet 
ha mg, ings to div, the Piſidians, who were advancing will 
their ſwords diaw Ns ſaw theſe hangings indiſlincily by 
ae hte! aud taking them for the tent of 'Themittc- 


ches „expected to find b. m repcing himſelf within. They 
bed therefore, and. lifted up the hangings ; but 


th 
that kad the care ef them, fell GON (hem 
PIR apy Ae m. The danger thus avoided, Themiſtoc 


admiring the oc diets Of The roddels that appeared 


N. 
IC © 
10 
LO 


lim, bu It 3 a temp; e in Mag neſia, which he dedicated to 


Cy bele Dindymene, and appointed his daughter Mnelipto- } 


lema 5 11citeis 4 x1 . 


When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himſeli I 


with looking ups n the ornaments of the temples ; and 
among the © 75d 8 of offerings, he found in the 
ten ple of G be female figure of braſs, two cubits 
e -alled op 70 ou Or the water-bearcr, which ne 
himſelf, when 11 urvey or of the acteduas. at Athens, ha 
cauſed to be made and dedicated out of the tines of ſuch 
es had ſtolen the water, or diverted the ſteam. Whe- 
ther it was that he was moved at ſeeing this ſtatue in 


ſtrange country, or that he was deſirous to ſnow the Ate: 


purſe and a fourth for the 5 One of the queens 5 2 
Egypt tor her ciothir 81 an: d Plato tells us 1 Aleibiad. that mar" 
oi the pron inces were 5 prepriated ior the Gueen 's W 'ardrobe; 0! 
for her girdie, another for her head-Gre ls. avid 10 of the reſt; and ca 

province bere the nan e of that part of the dreſs it was to fu 


4 * 


— 


hy EO re of ou ier 122 lern: {A for my 8 ant. * | 
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how much he was honoured wy and what power he had 
all over the king's dominions, he addreſſed himſelf to the 


governor of Lydia, and begggec leave to ſend. back the 
ſtatue to Athens. The barbarian immediately took fire, 
and ſaid, he would certainly acqua aint the king what fort 
of a requeſt he had made him, The widtocles, alarmed 
at this menace, applied to the governor's women, and, 
by money, prevaiied upon them to pacify him. After 
this, he behaved with more pruden ce, ſenſible how much 
he had to tear from the envy of the Kerne Hence, he 
did not travel about Alta, as Theopompus ſavs, but took 
up his abode at Magnciia, where, loaded w ith valuable 
pretents, and equally honoured with the Perſian nobles 

he long lived in great tecurtty ; for the king, who was 
mg; 2 ged i in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but 
little attention to the conceris of Greece. | 


But when Egypt revolted, and was ſupported in bon 


revolt by the A thcnians when the Grecian fleet failed a 


Tar a8 Cy Prus and tC ilica, and Ci: non rode triumy, e | 


mater of the fi , then the king of Perf: applicd! him- 


felf to opp: e tlic * Greeks, and to prevent the grow th of 
their pow cr. IId put his korces in motion, ſent out his 
generals, and di: patched meſſengers to 'Themitocics: - 


© © 
Magneti, to &. mand him to perfoim is Promiſes, 


and exert himſelf ag gl inſt Greece. Þid he not obe y the 


ſummons then —-No—neither reſentment againtf the 
Athenians, nor the honours and aut hority in which he 
now. flouriſhed, could prevail upon him to take the di- 
rection of the expedition. Poflibly he might doubt 55 
event of the war, as Greece had then ſeveral great g 

ncrals; and Cimon in _paiticuar was diſtinguiſhed AH 
extraordinary. ſucccfs. Above all, regard for his own 
achievements, and the trophics he had gained, whoſe 
glory he was unwilling to tarniſh, determined bim (as 


* It is not improbable that this proce eded from a principle of 


Van: ty. ihe love cf admiration was the ruling paſſion of The- 


miſtecles, and diſcovers itſelf unitorm'y through his whole conduc, 
— {here might, however, be another ruafon which Plutarch has 
not mentionc 26. Themiſtocles was an excellent mana acer in political 
religion. He had lately been cminently dillinguithe d by the favour 

ot Cybele. He ſinds an Athenian ſtatüe in her teumpl-.—The god- 
dels conſents that he ſhovid {end it to Athens; and the Athenians, 
out of reſpec to the goddeis, mult | of cour ſe ceaſe to perſecute her 
lavourite Themiiſtocles. | 
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the beſt method he could Abe! to put ſuch an end to his 
life as became his dignity! Having, therefore, ſacrifi- 
ced bs the gods, all fembled his friends „and taken tis 
laſt leave, be drank bulPs blood f, as is generally re- 
PORN] or, às fo me relate it, he took a quick poiton, 
and ended his days at 1 *ncha, having Is ed 1ixty-five 
years, moſt of which he had ſpent i iti civil or mi! litary em 
ployments. Wihen the king was act uaipted with the 
cauſe and manner 1 his death, he admired him more than 
ever, and continued my favour and bounty to Bis friends 
and: relat i 1ONns T; ; 

'Thewiite ck had by Archippe, the daughter of 'Liys 
ſander of Alopece, five {0 ns, - Neocles, Diocles, Archep- 
tolis, Polyeuctes, and Cleaphantus. The three laſt ſur- 


l - 
x 12 = 1 . s - e N — * 1 = 3 « * * L > T. . y . > Cy © * ; 
vived hun. Plato takes notice of Cleophantus as an ex- 


1 4 4 FI 25 . | * * of 1 5 5 
cellent horſeman, but a man of 5 merit in other re— 


ſpects. Neocles, 5 is eldett ſon, died when a child, by 


the bite of a horfe; anc Diocles was adop ted by his 
grandfather Lyfander. He had ſeveral daughters; 


namely, Mucſpt ome a, by 1 fecond wiſe, who was mar- 
ried to Archeptolis, her half brother; Italia, waoſe hte 
band was Panthides of Chios Siharis, married to Ni- 
cor des the Atllenian; and Nicomuche, at Magnclia, 
to Phraſide:, the neph ew of Themiſtocles, who, after her 

fatl er's de ih n tk. 6 a.voyage for that purpoſe, 1 received 
ber at the hands of her brothers, ana brought up her {: ler 
2 the youngeſt of the children. 


The Marnelans erected a very hand ſome monument 


to him, which itil remains in the marketplace, No 


credit is to be given to enen who writes to bis 
friends, that the Athenian s ſtole his aſhes out of the tomb, 
and ſcattered them in the air; for it is an artifice of his 
to exal ſperate the noh nity againſt the peo ple. Ph ylarchus, 
toœo, more like a Writer of ragedy than an hiſtorian, 


* Thucydides who was cotempo: ary w NY Themiltocles, on 
ſays, He did of a % tei, ber I but Jon e Fe; hort that le - poifoned h; ini fc Hf, 


. it impoſſible to accom! lib what he Jad þ rowiſed the bing. 
Thucyd. de Hell. Pelopon. I. 1 


+ Whg they were ſacrificing the bull, he cauſed the blood to "be 
reccived in a cup, and drank it whilſt it was warm, which (according 
to Vliny) is mortal, becauſe it coagulates or thickens in an inſtant. 
+ There is, in our opinion. more true heroiſm in the death ot 
Themiſtocles than in the death of Cato. It i is ſomething enthuſiaſti- 


cally great, when a man determines not to ſurvive his liberty; but 


it is is ſomething Kul greater, when he refuſes to ſurvive his honour. 
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5 * . 2 1 * ö 4 
awalling bimtelf of hat may be called a piece of ma- 
17 * 70 +* | FR S330 1\ 0 * 5 8 . 1 7 \ 3% 2 1. : 3 
8 introduces MNeocls 410 Ben polls, (15 the 10 15 


f Theniftocles + mote nter n 10 
anders, to make 115 4015 more In derectein 110 


1 6 E 2 > 1h ig F 8 
path ctic; - But a. very moderate degree of lag City. may 
e 14 as 
diſcover it to be a fiction. Vet Diodorus tlie Le -0zraphcr 


. 
M 


YA 


9 7 85 in his treatiſe of tepulchies, but rather by con— 
. 4 „ 177 * 1 x + 1-1 Þ þ b 15 ! 
cel re than certain Knouiedge, that, near tHe barb Our 
904 „ Pira Us, LON. the Promnchneorz of £\ Camus 3 the land 


EO * ay o 11. , . » 1 
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111 
oubled it inwards, 


by the ſtill water, there is u väll foundation, ch which 
12 nds the tomb of Themiſtoetes , in the ferm of an 
altar. With him Plato, the comic writer, is 0 oed LO 
agree in the fol: * ing lines: 


Mt as the werehant ſpceds the paſ. in 7 
5 „ hemitacles, Fe tops to 1,411 

: | 
ile ſh; * 111 13 1a t ia! Ea 1 bat 11. C 1 


„ | 
Thy ſhade attending, hovers C'er the fleet. 


* 
CI 


Various 5 and priv leges were grarted by ; the 


? 


p > 85 
Aaghhans to the deſcendants of Then. cles s, which: 
continucd down: to our. times; for they were chjoyed by 


tan Cr : 1 . APE SY 

ene of his name, an Athcujan, With V os 1 d a par- 
tic th 5 and triendf] hip in the houſe of Am- 
opher, | 

* Meurbus rip! thy « corre it Alimus, WW find no place in At- 
tica called 4 Cimus, but a borough named Alimus the:e was, on the 
caſt 01 the Piraus.. | | | ey 

+ 4 ug ydides lays, that the bencs of TLemiſtocles, by his own 
command, Kere privatcly carried back into Attica, and buried 
there. But Pauſanias agrees v. ch Theodorus, that the Athenians 
repenting of their 14] uſage 04 this great man, Eondured him with 
tomb in the Pir aus.“ | 

it does BOU-APPLUT, indecd, that Themiſtocles, vhen baniſhed, 


nadarty defien cither to FeVenge himf{cli cn Athens, or to take re- 
ture in the court of the 2 of bperſia. The Creek the nitelves 
4 


{orced him upon this, or rather the Lacedæmon 1118; for, as by 


teir incrigues Eis countryinen were induced to banith him, fo, by 


their mmportunities after he was ba aſhed, Bbc Was not ſuflered to 
ci j cy ela e in 4 uct, 
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0 AMILLUS. 


Rm the many remarkab! e things related of Fu: 
rius Camillus, the moſt extrordinary feel ms to be this, 
that though he was often in the higheft commands, an 4 
performed the greateſt actions, though he was five times 
choſen dictator, thongh he trümmp; hed four times, and wa: 
ſtyled the frcond founder of Rome, yet he was never one. 
conful: Perhaps we may diſcover the reaſon i i the 1285 
of the common we _ oh that time: the people then: at 
variance with the ſenate “ "4 retated to elect conſuls, and, i 
ſtead of them, put wi government in the hands of miliary 
tribunes. ZHough theſe ated, indeed, with ae 6 
power and a thority, yet their ndminiſtration was left 
grievous to the pe ple, becauſe they were more in num. 
ber. To have the direction of affairs intruſted to 4's 
perſons inſtead of two, was ſome eafe and ſatisfaction to 
a people that could not bear to be dictated to by tit 
nobility. Camillus, then diſtinguiſhed by his achieve 
ments, and at the height of gl wy, did not chooſe to 55 
confel againſt the inclinations "a he pe ple, though th 
chmitia, or aſſemblies in vehic they might have elected 
conſuls, were ſeveral times eld ! in that period. In all 
his other commiſſions, which were many and various, le 
ſo conducted himſelf, that if he was intruſted 4 5 the 


Hole power, he ſhared it with others, and if he had f 


thority ſcemed 
in command. 
1 


colleague, the glory was his own. The au 
to be ſhared by reaſon of his great modeſty 
which gave no occaſion to envy ; and the glory was fe- 


. 
. - „ y 
cured to him by his genius and capacity, in which (16 


was univerſally allowed ts liave tio equa), 
The ſemily of the Turii + was not very ate ons be⸗ 
fore his time ; he was the g ird that raiſed it to diſtinction, 


* [he eta quarrel about the diſtribution of lands was re vived, the 
people inſiſting chat eve Ty citizen ſnontd have an equal ſhare. 1 | 
ſerate met freq ently to difcancert the propeſul; an dat laſt App:u' 
Claudius moved, that {ome of the college of the tri ibunes of the peo- 
ple ſhould be ga med, as the only remedy againſt the tyranny of that 
body: which was 2ccor: ding put in execution. 'T he conimoens, 
thus diſappointed, choſe military tribunes inſtcad of conſuls, and 

ſometimes had them all plebeians. Lis. J. iv. c. 48. 


Turius was the family name, Caniiduys (as has been already ob- 


CAMILLUS. 325 
TY! 
541 ä 
\; borſe before the ranks, he received a wound in the 
ch, when, inſtead of retiring, he plucked the javclin 
out of the wound, envaced with the bravelt of the enemy, 
aud put them to felt,” Fer. this, among other honours, 
lie was appointed cenfor, än office at that time of great 
lignity F. There is upon record a very laudable act of 
ils, that took place during his oilice. As the wars had 
nade many. widows. he. ob DEED ſuch of the men as lived 
ingle, partly by perſual ion, and parity by threatemng 


en 1 ſerved Under Pon hum Tabertus in the great 
1 
Al 


. 
| 
1 


I! 
tht 


2 them With fines, o Marry. choſe do- \V'S, \ notaer act. 
Hom, which indeed was äbfolu I 7 neceſſary, was, the 
'Þ [9 WON 1 orphi ins, \ 1 15 be LOYC Wer C C xempt fron 1 taxcs, 10 


4.* 


1 to the ſupplies: for theſe were very large by 


reaſon of the continual ware. What was then molt ur- 
gent was the ſiege of Vein, whoſe inhabitants ſome call 


Kr 


Venetani. This city was the barrier of Tufcany, and in 


the quantity of her arms and number of her military, not 


inferior to Rome. Pad of her wealth, her elegance 
and luxury, the had maintained with the Romans many 


long. and gallant diſputes for glory and for power. But 
humbled by many fignal defeats, the Veientes had then 


bid adieu to that ambition; they fatished themſclves with 
building ftrong and high walls, and filling the city with 
provitions, arms, and all kinds of warlike ſtores; and o 
they waited for the enemy without fear, The ſiege was 


ved) was an appellation of children of quality who minitered in 
tc temple of fon:c god. Our Camillus was the firlt who retained 
tas a ſurname. 


* This was in the year of Rome 324, when Camillus miglit be 


about fourteen or fifteen years of age (tor in the year of Rome 389 


ne was near fourſcore), though the Roman youth did not uſe to bear 


rms ſooner than tevontceh. And though . utarch lays that his gal- 


lant behaviour at that tim 5 inn th centarthip, 1 yet that was 

2 oflice which the Romans never conferre 45 upon a young perſon ; 
nd, in fact, Camillus was not cenſor till the year of Rome 353. 

The authority of the cenſors, in the time of the republic, was 

ry extenſive. - ' hey had power to expel ſenators the houſe, to de- 


orade the knights, and 1 dilable the commons from giving their 
Y 


otes in the ailemblies of the people. But the emperors took the 


thee upon themſelves; and, as many of them abuſed it, it loſt its 
enour, and ſometimes the very title was laid aſide. As to what 
Elutarch lays, that Camillus, when celſor, obliged many of the 
bachelors to marry the widows of thoſe who had fallen in the wars; 
tat was in 28 of one of the powers of his olfficgg 


l. hes elſe fte it c: 


with the Equi and Volſci*. In that action, ſpurring 
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long, but no leſs aborio zus and troubleſome to the be. 


ſiegers than to hben. For the Romans hid long been 
accuſtumed to ſummer cam . only, vo to winter at 
home; and then for the firſt time their officers order. c 
them to conſtruct fonts, to raiſe ſtrong s about then 
cam p and to paſs: the winter as: well as ſummer in thi 
enemy's c. 88 V. 
Th lle ſeventh year of the war was how alinof 
the generals began to He blimoa - aud as it Was thous 
they ſlowed not ſuPicient vigour in the ſiege *, ha Wos 


; 
5 z 14 1 11. 5 5 51 1 1 5 3 ** - 1 \ 
[a 71 erlede 0 2 200408 others * ;+ in their 080 1 5 4114 2018 Rn 
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N X 211 8 Y 
can war. But Camillos-talln 18 1 Oh 1 855 Killed Sr 


numbers, and fat up the reſt within their walls. 


During the heat of the war, a phenomenon appeca ared 
in the A ban lake, which might be teckoned amo! + the 


ſtrange! {i prodigles - And as no common or nat: aral cauſe 
C. wild. be aſtigned for it, it oecaſianed great conſternati 
Ihe luramer w as now dec faite, and the ſeaſon "Ons 
means ang, nor remarkable for ſouth winds. Of the 
many ſprings, brooks, and lakes, which Italy abounds 
with, ſome were dried up, and others but fecb!y reſiſted 
the drought; the rivers, 3 u in the ſummer, then 
ran with a Very lender brenn . Put the Alban luke, 
WII ich ha 18 its lt 
of its water, being quite ure u! 
without any cauſe, ualeſs it was a ſu 


to riſe and ſwell in a moſt remark: able 


5 
V 


unded with mountain! 
pernatvral one, pez 
ns manner, increaling 


Of the ſix military tr: b. mes of that year, only two, L. Virgin 
and Manius Sergi us. C2 1 en the ſie ge of Veli. Se rglus command 


y 


ed the attack, and V irgiuuus covered the ſiege. W. hil. the army vis. 
thus divided, tlie Falticr and Capenates fell Fon, Sergius, af d, at 
the ſame time, the beſieged ſallying out, attacked him on the othe! 
fide The Romans under his conmaiid, chin bing they had all tl, 
forces of Hetruria to deal with, beg te loſe courage, and retire 
Vir Zinius could have ſaved his col aguc 'S trec Pos but as Sergiu 

was too proud to fend to him for li ccour, he reſolved 5 ot to ge 
bim any. The enemy, thcrefore, n ade a dreadtul : laughter of cl. 
Fomans in their lines. Liv. lib. v. C. &. | 


The year-ol: Rume 3<7. 
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till ſtrang Er than this Radl has Nene 
* Noir * 12 * 1 2 » N a » «> k * 
. hich he heul be glad to com- 


e Municate to lim, if by that means he could provide 
or kis cen - ſafety in he midh o the public ruin,” 
i E ; 174 [ - 7 X 41. ; 8 

4 ie mal read: LY earnenme O Tie propotal, Came ut 
113 . Bay al EF I, 8 
1051 Hs 1 tO. lie ai lore LECi EH, aud the O R man 


Sy 


ntinued the dice: Arte, drawing BD torwat d by degre. 8, 1 


* 


11 they vere ; 5 ſome diane: ben H the e „ Ihen he. 


3 1 my q * * +." 1 rr 4 1 1 

watched him 1 p in his arms, and bu duden 101 tren, oth | 
7 >} | 2 g 1 2 . 5 3 5 1 „ 9 J 0 

i \s ! $1.9 t i! I, With the QUE ce 0 92 al 101diers from 


1202 1 33 PP "F< * k 1 
ds camp, he was ſecured and Carried hed e the generals, 
Ihe man, a e to on BEccility, wy Enowirg that 
13 * * ry» Tm Y % 5 1 1. . — 7 * 0 
i Ciel) Cannot be Ave ided, 1 * 2 0 
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ir BET . 13 1 F — 1 5 18 2 2 4 1 ; x > 
{ Oncerniug LS Own country. 6 1 hat-th- C'ty.Could never 


1 .* 


"1 5 
* be taken, till the waters of the Alban lake; which hag 
| rloak their bed, and found new Paſſages, wer 
back, and fo: divert ed, as to prevent their mix- 
th the ſea 
Lie ſenate, informed of this p. echo! ion, and deliber 
Ung about it, were cf OP11 nion, it would bel beſt to ſend to 


"a 


DeIpEt to con lult the oracle. Th EV choſe tor tins purp ole 


The prophecy, according to Eivy (I. v. c. 15. ), ws this, V. 
77 ; . : KS 7 F. 
«12 WTF be, taten till al. the ce is , Vibe lake of f.. 
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three perſons of honour and ane on, Licinius Coffiis, 
Valerius Potitus, and Fabius Ambuſtus; who, having 
had a proſperous voyage and confulted Apollo, returned 
with this among other anſwers 53 „% That they had neglected 
% ſome ceremonies in the Latin feaſts *. As to the 
water of the Alban lake, they were ordered, if poſlible, 
to ſhut it up in its ancient bed; or, if t that could not be 
effected to dig Can, als aud trepches for it; till it lot itfelk 
on = W's Agr: ecably to this direction, the prieſts 
were employed in offerin;s ſacrifices, and. the people in 
labour, to. turn the courſe of. the water . 

In the te! 2th year of th liege, the fenate removed Me 
other mazitrates, and appointed Camillus di Ctator, wt) 
made choice of Corel Scipia for bis gener al of norte, 
In the firit place he made vows to the gods, it they iavoured 
him with puttin g. a giorigus period to the war, to Cc lebratc 
the great Circenſian nes to their honour |, and to con- 
{ecrate the temple ot the Sele whom the Romans cal! 
the mother maul a. By her ſacred rites we may 1 
this laſt to be tlie goddeſs Ln ucothea. For they take e 
female ſlave into the inner part of the temple „Where 
they beat her, and then drive her out; they carry their 
brother's children in their arms inftead of their on 
and they repreſent in the ceremonies of the ſacritice ol! 
that happened to the nucles of Bacchus, and what 1:19 
{ſuffered for }; aving ſaved the ſon of juno's rival. 

After thele wowee, Camillas penet: rated into the counts 
of the Faliſei, and in a great batt! e overthrew them aid 


their auxiharies the Capenates, hen he - turned: to the 
ſiege of Veii; and perceiving it would be both aſtc::!; 
and dangerous to endcavour to take it by affault, h. 
ordered mines to be dug, the foil about the city. bein, 
caly to WOE and admitting of depth enough for tin 
mt heſe feaſts were-inflifuted by Tarquln the Proud. The 
nans prefided in them; but all the 5 of Latium were toatter 
them. and to partake of a be,! then acrificed to Jupiter Latialis. 


+ This wonderſel work ſubſiſts to this day, and the waters of 1 
Jake Albano run thrauglu it, 

t Theſe were a kind of tournament in the great cit. | 

| L.eucothoe. or Io vis jealous of one of hier ſemale flaves, Vs 
was the favourites of her hüſband Athamas. | 

H no Was a Veli y u 14D! AY mother 4 for the had ſcen 1 ner ſon Le. 
chus {Jain by her kvſhan, whereupon ſhe threw herſelf into the 48. 
with her other ſon Melicertes, But ſhe was a more fortunate gun! 


Raving preſerved Bacchus the ſon oi her fliter Semele 


+ A N I . \ U 5. | 389 


works to be 4 on unſcen by the enemy. As this 
fuccceded to his with, he Ss an aſſault withon „to call 
{he-enemy. to the walls; and in the mean time, others of 
his ſoldiers made their way through the mines, and ſe— 
cretely penetrated to Juno's temple in the citadel, This 
was the. molt cont: derable tem ple in the city; and we 
are told, that tat that inſtant tlie Tuſcan general happened 
to be 1 0 icing; j when the 10 oothſayer, upon inſpection. 
of the entrails, cricd out, 6 The gods promiſe victory 
„to bim that ſhall finiſh this ſacrifice * * 57 the Romans. 
who were under ground, hearing what he ſaid, imme- 
wately removed the pavement, and came out with loud 
ſhouts and craſhing their arms, wluch ſtruck the enemy 
with ſuch terror, that they fied, and left the entrails, 
winch were carried to Camillus. But perhaps this has 
more of the air of fable than 150 hit ſtory. 

The city thus taken by the Romans word in kad 
WE =” they were buſy in Münder „it and carrying of 
its immenſe riches, Camillus behold ing from the eita— 
del hat was done, at firſt burit into tears: and when 
thoſe about him began ta magnify his happineſs, he lift- 
ech up his hands towards heaven, and uttered this prayer: 
„Great Jupiter, and ye e gods that have the inſpection 
© of our good and evil actions, ye know that the Ro- 
i mans, not without juſt cauſe, but in their own de- 
« fence, and conſtrained by necefiity, have. made war 
againſt this city, and ther enemies its wiult inhabi- 
„ tants. If we muſt have ſome misfortune in lieu of 
+ this ſuccefs, I entreat that it may fall, not upon Rome 
or the PR army, but upon myſelf: yet lay not, 
ye gods, a heavy hand upon me“ Having pro- 


* Words {poken by perſons unconcerned in their affairs, and upon 
4 quite different ſubject, were interpreted by the Heathens as good 
or bad omens. thethoy happened to. be any way applicable to their 
cat, And they took great pains to fulfil the om: n, if they thought 
it fortunate; as well as to evade it, if it appcared unlucky. 

+ Livy; who has given us oy prayer, has not qualified it with that 
mod; fication ſo unworthy Camillus, 445 1WAYTOY ELK IOTO 99 
THAWUTHoM 1 vd it lie ⁊ciib as Bi detriment as fille 16mm [:4,"! 
the contrary, he ſays, ut cam invidinmlenire ſu rive te incommod. qu.im 

minis publico fopi Ii Remeni lizeret Camillus pray ed. that if !/is [ure 
cell muſt have an equivalent in /ume enſuing misfortune, that » 15foriune 

nit fall upon binyclf, and ' the Roman teople eſcape ⁊tith a: little Vetri- 
rent os Galle. This was great and hero.c. Plucarch having but an 
im perfect know ledge of the Roman language, probably miſtook the 
lenſe. 
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nounced theſe words, ke turned to the right, as the 


manner of the. Romans is after prayer and ſupplication, 
but fell in turnin, z. Hts friends that were by, exprefſed 
rent ancalneſs at the accident, but he ſon rocovercd 
himſelf from the fall, and told th em, „It was only a 
& ſmall in convenience after great fuccefs, agrecable 
e 5 | | | 

| FATHER 15 ca wes pillaged, he determined, bu, ua 

kat f Juno 10 Rome; . 


tO 


At 
i. hs * 
WOT II were . ail Temple for the PULP! We, and he offer 


: a / tc . TJ? 14 * » 2 4 * 
Hacrifice to the goddels, 6 Beteechmg her to accept 0 


ERC 1 5 ge, and gracioully to take up her above 

„ among the 15 of 15 me.“ To Which it is ſaid the 

ſtatue ſoftly -anlwered, Sie was veillling and realy. to 

„„ 5 Lavy ſays, Canulhis, in oſtering up his 

petition, touched the image of the goddefs, and entreat- 

ed her to go with them, and that ſome of tne ſtanders- 
x 


% low them.“ Thole that ſuppo! and defend ae mi 
racle, mag fortune. of Rome on their {60 ., white! 
eould never have rien trom ack 0 and e CONte:1: „ble 
beginnings to tl 
the e e al 

with many cont: 


by anſwere d, ks. JS Canionted, aud w. owd will 1'xly 101 


i 8 8 7 ? 24 P DD N . 
at height of gory and empire, without 
13 4 2.13 's 7 . 5 N „ 1 112 
Lit: AnCe of LOIILC god, 4 ta. Oured 1 
tre 9 8 „„ " . 
10 og TO&ECNS: Of 1113 pre. CHER, Several 


1 


: . 4 * : 
miracles. of a { EY ir nature are alſo alleged; as, that. 


inages have often e hat they have been heard 


to groan; and th at 1 they have turned from 


their votaries, and ſhut their eyes. Many tuch accounts 


we have from our wicieuts; and not a few perſons of 
our own. times have given us  wouderful relations, not 
unworthy of note. Nut 0 Zive cuitire credit to the m, 
or altogether to dibeliere then, is equally dangerous, 
on account of human weaknefs. We keep not always 
within the. bounds of reaſon, nor are maſters Of Our 


. * 4 * 
r.tads 1 ometimes a 


11 2 IN 
" 5 * [1 a-%* , 4 * gh 
y Wo i into vaig HEBeratmon,. and 
3 4 3 *« „ ; — * ” . £) C . ** 5 0 , * 1 . * 
1Oinetimies into au 1710118 2oFlecr OT at: FELTION, It 18 
85 | V 


0 FEY YN = We We . 2 „ wv b 1 Cx» 44/2 vv N 
beit to be caut 1013 and:to avoid extremes F. 


* his is a continuatſon of the former miſtake. Livy tells us, it 

as CO! ſectured from zie event that this all of Camillus was a 
pref oe 0: Ms contemnation and baniihinent. 

! 1 he great Mr. Addiſon ferms to have had this p paſſage of Pu- 
tarcl. in uls eye, when lie delive red his opinion concerning th doc- 
trinc of witches. $71 
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Whether it was that Camillus was elated with his great 
*xplot it in taking a city that was the rival of Rome, after 
nc been b elieged ten years, or that he was mifled b 
th latterers, he took upon him __ much itate for a 

Zilkr. ate ſubject to the oy and uſages of his” country: 
7070 His tri jump was conducted with exceſſive pomp, and 


« + 
4... 


horſes, which no general ever did before or after him. 
deed, this ſort of car . is elteemed- ſacred, and is 
* 


e priate ed to the kin U and father of the gods . The | 


eitizens, therefore, confidered this unuſu: al app earance 
Ol grandeur as an infult u 55 on them. Beſides, they were 
ofiended at his oppoſing t] the law by which the city was to 


be ride. For their tribhunes had propoſed that the 


ſenate and people ſhould be divided into two equal parts; 


one part to remain at Rome, and the other, as the lot 


happened to fall, to remove to the conquered city, by 
which means they would not only have more room, but 
by being i in poſic Mon of two conhiderable cities, be better 
able to 9 their territories and to W. IX Over their 
proſperity. The people, who were very numerous, aud 
enriched by the late plunder, conſtantly aſſembled iu the 
forum, and in a tumultuous manner demanded to have it 
put to the vote. But the ſenate and other prineipal citi- 
zeus conſidered this P! 'opoſal of the tubunes, not 10 much 
the dividing as the deſtroying of Rome F, and in their 
uncaſineſs applied to Camillus. Camillus was afraid to 
put it to the trial, and therefore vented demurs and 
pretences of delay, to prevent the bill's being offered to 
ple; by which he incurred their PR en 2 
Put the e greateſt and molt manifeſt cauſe of their hatred 
his behaviour with rep: ect to the tenths of the 


oils; and if the reſentment. of the people was not in 


this caſe altogether juſt, yet it bad ſome ſhow of reaſon. 
It ſcems 1 had made a vow, as he marched to Veil, 


If he took be city, he hold conſecrate the tenths 


Ap 
aged, he was either unwilling to interrupt his men, 
FA hurry had forgot his v row, and fo gave up the 


* Be likewiſe 0 80 his face with vermilion, the colour with 
which the ſtatues of the gods were commonly Pa! inted. 

+ They feared, that two ſuch cities would, by degrees, become 
wo diffecent ſtates, which, aſter a deſtructive war with cach other, 
would at length fall a prey to their common enemies, 


he rode through Rome in a chariot drawn by ah ir white. 


ol o. But wha the city was tak ken, and came to 
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whole plunder to them. After he had refigned his dicis. 
. v p i @ 1 VT Las ip 1 7 " vhs * 3 
torſhip, he laid the cale before the ſenate : and the ſooth. 
ſayers declared, that the facritces announced the ange 
of the gods, which ought to be appeal. :d by Sein 
” expreſſive of their gratitude for the Favours they had re. 
ceived. The ſenate then made a d. :crec, that che plunder 


| ſhould remain with the ſoldiers 05 Y they knew not ow 5 


to manage it . but that each ſhould produc: 

upon oath, the tenth. of the a ze of what he bad got 

This was a great W upon the foldiers; and chel 

Dor fellows could not without force be brought to 10 
fund ſo large a portion of the fruit of their lbours' and 
to make good not only what they had hardly earne. . 
but now actually ſpent. Camillus, diſtreſſed with theo, 
complaints, for want of a better: excule, made uſe of > 
very abſurd apology, by acknowledging he had TUISUS 
ten his vow Tits they greatly reſented, that having 

then vowed the tenths of the enemies goods, he ſhould 
now exact the tenths of the citizens, However, they all 
produced their proportion, and it was refoived, that : 
vaſe of maſſy gold ſhould be made and ſent to Delphi. 
But as there was a ſcarcity of cold i in the City, while the 

magiſtrates were conſidering how to procure it, the Ro- 
man matrons met, and having confulted among them- 


ſeives, gave up theit golden ornaments, which weighe: 


eight talents, as an ollen ring to the god. And the ſenate 
in honour of their piety, decreed that they ſhould have 


funeral orations as well as the men, which had not been 


the cultom before * 'Phey then ſent three of the chief of 


the nobility anbelliders; 4 in a large ſhip well manned and 
{fitted out in a manner becoming lo lolemn an occalion. 
In this voyage they were equally endangered by 2 
orm and a . but eſcaped bey ond all expectat on, 
when on the brink of deſtruction. For the wind flacken 
ing ncar the Zohan iſlands, the galleys of the Lipareans 
gave them chaſe as pirates. Upon their ſtretehing out 
their hands for mercy, the Liparzans uſed no violence 


their perſons, but towed the ſhip into Harbour, and 515 


* The matrons had the wilde of the gold paid them: and it was 
not on this occaſion, but afterwards, when thy contributed their 
olden ornaments to make up the ſum demanded by the Gauls, that 
Lenore] orations were granted them. Ihe pr Hetze t the Mere now 
favonred with, was leave. to ride in charicts:at ihe public game Sand 
ſacrifices, and in open carria, ges, of a leis 5 lort, on ocher 
occaſions, un the {kreets, | 


LY 
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expoſed both them and their XC | 
aQadred them to 5 law'ful prize. Witli mu ̃ 

Rare e they we e Prevail 2] upon to releaſs 4 them, our 
of regard:to the. merit and at thori ty of Timeſitheus the 


— 4 3 
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1 9 * Fs on 4 ky } I 5 12 5 

them with his own 1 8 and afffiled in dedigati ng tlie 
0 » * 1 . 1 . 

gift. For this, falt Ble 11 . Were paid nm at Ron « 


; ; } | A 
And HOW the nil tuns of. 2 555 Pe 12 Atte! 


1. 
2 Len!! bted to Drin, 


the A 01 removin . Dal Of tile CILIZENS [ot Vell ()! ice 


| B 
nore upon the carpet: but the war with the NEMITG "ery 


Kong bly i lntervenin, „ Put tlie 1 management of 


nage the clec— 
4 5 „* 5 co 8 — } * - 
tons in the hands of the patricians; and th. 5 nominated 
Cami! 


] ; . 
Amilus A 2 79 tribumn: * CoFet CE: AV] 


| five others; 


[ 
as atlairs then required a general 1 confderalzle dignity, 
1 Putation, and exnert 
fined this nomin— tion; Camillus marched. h; forces it 
ntry of the Faliſei. and 1a; fleet to Falerii, a 
y Well fortifie d, and provided. ig UT mects for tlie war. 
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he year of Rome 357. Camillus was hn mJ; itary tr bune the 
0 time. 
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thing to fear. At laf Ut, having Ot them altogether, he 
brought them to the Roman "advan ced guard, and dclt- 
vered them up to be carricd to Camillus. When he 
came into his preſence, he ſaid, Ile was the ſchool- 
* maiter of Paleri, but preferring his favour to the 
& obligations of q. utyx, he came to deliver up thoſe chil- 
& dren to him, and in them the whole city. This action 
appeared very thocking to Camil Jus, and he ſaid to thoſe 
that: were by, War (at bolt) is a ſavage thing, and 
& wades thi rough a ſea of violence and injuſtice yet even 
44 


6 * depart from; nor do the YT {9 purſue victory, as to 


« avai; themſelves of acts of villany and baſcueſs. For 
4 great general thould rely only on his own virtue, 


„and not upon the treachery of others.” Then he or- 
dered the [idors to tear off the wretch's clothes, to, tic 


his hands behind him, and to furnith the boys with rod. 
and. {COUT ES, to puniſh. the traitor, and whip him into 
the city. by this means the Falerians had diſcovered the 
choolmaſter's treuſon; the city, as might be EXPE. d, 
was full of lamentations for ſo great a lols, and the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, boch men and w omen, croweded about 
the Walls and the gate like perſons Aa ed. In the 
midſt of this diſorder they eipied the boys whipping ca 
their maſter, naked and bound ; and calling Camillus 
« tlieir go Fl their deliverer, their. father.“ Not only 
the pare: nts of thoſe children, but a all the citizens in gene- 
ral, were ſtruck with admiration at the ſpectacle, and con- 
ceived ſuch an affection for the walls ce of Camillus, that 
they immediately aſſembled in council, and ſent deputies 
to E to him both themſelves and their city. 
Camillus ſent them to Rome: and when JT were 
introduced to the ſenate, they ſaid, „ The Romans, in 
preterring jutt ice to conqueit, 5 taught us to be 
“ fatished. with: lubmiſhon inſtead of liberty. At the 
« ſame time we declare we do not think ourſelves { 
« much beneath you in ſtren oth, as inferior in virtue.“ 
The ſenate referred the diſquitition and fetthng of the 
artic es of peace to Camill us; who contented him felt 
with taking a ſum of money of the alerians, and having 
entered into alliance with the whole nation of the Fauic! ö 
returned to Ro: me. 
But the. ſoldiers, who expected to have 13 the plu!- 

dering of Falerii, when they came back empty. handech 


War itſelf has its laws, which men of honour will not 


2 Aa 


ſpoils, were found with him. The people 
exaſperated, that it was plain they would J. ay h. 21d on any 
pretext to condemn. him. He, therefo re, aflembled his 


preve nt the ſentence, but the ag ve 
K pay the fine that might be 1 0 upon ve He could 


ene tribe, And now they were : to 1 wel LAG aſed with the 


CAMILLU 


| 2 
20 


| 4 


accuſed Camillus to their fellow-citizens as an enemy to 
the commons, and one that maliciouſly oppoſed the intereſt 
of the poor. And when tie trivunes a zain e the 
law for tranſplanting part of the citize: 1s to Veii * „and 


ſummoned the Peeple to give their votes, Camillus {r.oke 


very. freely, or rather with much aſperity aan it, ap- 


pearing re -markably violent in his OPP zohtion to the 


people; who therefore loſt their bill, but harboured a 
ſtrong reſentment againſt Comiltus Even the err amy 
he had in hi ; family, of lot! ling one of his ſons, did not 
in the leaſt mit! 25 te their rage; though, as a man of great 
goodus {s and tenderneſs of i art, he u. as inco: ifolable for 
his lots, and = himſelf up at home, a cloſe mourner 
with the women, at the ſame time that they were lodg- 
ing an impeachment againſt him. 7 | 

His accuſer was Lucius Apnulens, who brought againſt 
him 2 charge of fraud with reſpect to the T alcan ipo1!s j 
and it was alleged that certain braſs gates pus of Tholk 


” ww "3 a 


friends, his colleagues, and fellow oldies, a great num- 
ber in all, and begged of them not to! titer him to be 
cruthed by talte and unjuſt accuſat ions, and expoſed to 


the tcorn.of his enemies. When thr J had couſulted to- 


gether, and fully conſidered the alfa wy the antwer they 


4 ill 


gave was, that they did not 2 e it in their power to 


* 


ling! ly aſſiſt him 


not, however, bear the thoughts of fo great an indignity, 
and giving way tO his refe! utment, determ ined 10 Auic the ; 


eity as a volunt tary exile, Having taken leave of his wike 
end aide en, he went in ſilence fröm his h 10ulſe to the s 
of tlie city. There he made a ſtaud, and turning abo. 


* 


trete hed ont his hands towards the capitol, and Dras a7 
he gods, That it l was driven out without any 


* The patricians ca rried! it bag inf the bill, only by a majority of 
- PEO] 1 af that 
the very next morning -a decree was paſſed, aſh: gnim a lx acres of the 
lands of Veii, not only to every father of a family, but to every 
ungle perſon of irce condition. On the other 9s „che people, de- 


a 


wie red with this liberality, allowed the ele ing of conſuls, inſtead 


01 nl: vi ary 1 10! U1iCS. 


+ This was tour years ahi the taking of Falerii. 


P 2 


LO} e io much 
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9 10 alt of his ow A, all d mere] ly by the violence or enty 
75 00. tlie — ne Romans might quickly repe it It, 
at and expreſs to. all the World their v ant of Camillus, 
„ and e regret for his ablence,” | 


n 
When he had thus, hke W uttered his impreca- 


tions againſt his countrymen, he departed ; and % AV 10G 
„%%% ; 
his cauſe: undefenésd, he was condenmed to pay a fine 


* 
v. 
* 
4 


fcen thouſand %,, which, reduced to Grecian mo ney, 


is One thouſand nwe hundred Wrac hne för the ut is a 
ſmall coin that is the tenth part of a picce. of mit 
Wliich for that reafou. is called denarins, and anſwers to 
our da bara. There is not a man in Rome Wo 5 

1.0t believe that thele imprcca tions of Camillus had their 
eflect; thous ch the pu! ahment of his coun trymen for 


their int üſtice, . no ways agreeable to lum, but on 


[1 41 214 
* 


the CONLEATY 1atter £1 iet. Y ot tow great, Row me- 


* 


morable was that ti ühment! How remarcka ly did 
vengeance purſue the Romans! What danger, delttue. 
tion, and difgrace, did thofe times bring upon the city 
Mnether it was the. work ef fortune, or whether it is 
the office of ſome deity to fee that »: tue mall not be 
opp! eſted by the ungrateful with in 1 

The fieſt to 0 be 8 Caching e s, Was the 
dcath of Juliu 18 e 2: Ti . the Romans have a 
particular ve neration ps the cenſor, and lock upon his 
Oflice as facred, & fecond token happened a little before 
the ile of Camillus- Marcus: Ceditius, a nian of no 
iEuſtrious, family indeed, nor of ſenatorial rank, but a 
perſon of £02 Ct Prob it, and virtue, informed the: nulitary 
[1 deterred Froat attention. 8 
5 


it 1 


rihunes of a matter viii 
: - 1 1 ng, ne f . es * Rh 

hie Was going the gli before ONT what 1s called t 

3 \ 2 12 35 - a | 1 * . 

New Road, he faid he Was ME ed in a loud voice. 


P 1 4 4 i* : * 0 5 1 4 : 3 a 
pon LUCID a, Gut le law noob Gr, DUE heard tete 


* 
— 


- 


) 
3 J K x . o " > Y® i: ! 4 * * ga 
rds in an accent more than human, Go. Marcus 


3 3 11100 9s Io 
* It Mas ne TOUNCHS Nt ie 5 * nen! this 1 leathens believe G 
5 W ow 4 5 2 þ 8 X I 37 — r 
75 ve the CG111CEeO1 püm hing vi aC! 107 5 112 ti 8 VOL i, PAIN CI . 
: ! 1 k 
ride Aid pale gong 11 UQ 2 


+ The Greek text as it now ſtands, inſt-ad of the cenſor Julius, 
has the m6, of july ; but-that 5 been a Te 2 to the error of fone 


1 *30rant trauſcriber. Upon the death. of Cams Julius the 5 


a7 *t;o 


Marcus Co rnehus was appoin: ed to {ucc esd him: but as tlic cenſor 
ortunate, ever after, When a cenſor hap - 


* 


Y 
hey not t only {crbore naming another in 


ſip of the latter proved ut 


Pell ed *0 die 11 1 his office, l 


215 Place, but obliged lis eclicague to quit his dignity, 


2, 
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5 Cediitius, and early in the 8 acquaint the ma⸗ 
e giitrates, that they mut | ſhortly: expest the Gauls.“ 
Zut the tribunes made a ſeſt of the information ; and foon 
ater followed the ditgrace 1 I Canis, | 
The Gauls are of Celtic origin“, auc are fad to. nave 
left their country, Watch, was 106 mall to maintain their 


- . 1 7 31 1 ro P 
val numbers, to 855 im {earch Of anotlier. Fricte.emr- 


grants confilted of many thoufands of young and able 
8 . U 5 „ naher 1 7 . | . 
Warriors, With a fill greater namber ok women zune 


lreu. Part 01 the MN 53 their route towards the northera 
ocean, crotled the Rhiphaan mountains, aad fettled inthe 
extreme parts of E hat „; and pri eſtabliſhed theinketves - 
for a long tae be! WE 1.the. Pyrenees and the Alps, near 
the Sono! les and Celtoriaus FP Bat happ 50 ning to tate ot 
Wie, which was then for the firilt time brouglit out ot 
Italy, LEY ſo much admired the liquor, and were ſo 
enchanted with this new pleature, that they ſnatched up 
their arms, and taving their parents along with them, 
marched to the Alps f, to feek that country which pro- 
daced ſuch excellent fruit, and, in compariton of which, 
they conſidered all others as barren and ungenſal. 


7. _— 


The man that firit carried wine amonglt them, and 
exerted them to invade Italy, is {aid to have been Aruns, a 
Puſcan, a wan of ſome diſtinction, and not naturally diſ- 
poled to miſchief, but led to it by his misfortunes. He was 
guardian to an orphan named Lucumo/!, of the greatelt 
iortune in the country, and molt celebrated for beauty. 
Aruns brought him up from a boy, and when grown up, 
lie ſtill continued at his houſe, upon a pretence of enjoy- 
ing his converſation, Meanwhile he had corrupted his 


The ancients called all the inhabitants of the weſt and north, as 
far 23 Scythia, by the common name of Celta. 

he country of the Senones contained Sens, Auxere, and Proyes, 
as far up as Paris. Who the Celtoru were is not known: probably 
the word 1s corrupted, 

t Livy tells us, Italy was known to the Gauls two hundred years 
before, though he does indeed mention the tory of Aruns. Then he 
goes on to inform us, that the migrations of the Gauls into Italy and 
Ct ter countries, was occaſioned by their numbers being too large for 
their old £ ettlements; and that the two brothers Belioveſas and Si- 
goveſus caſting lots to determine which way they ſhould ſteer their 
courſe, Italy ſel] to Belioveſus, and Germany to Sigovelus, 

Liu, was not the name but the title of the young man. He 
was Lori of a Cucymory, Hetruris was divided into principalities 


led Ji crmgnies, | 
OY 
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Fuardian's wife, or ſhe had corrupted him, and for a 0 no 
| 4m the criminal commerce was carried on unditcovered. 
"At length their paſſion becoming ſo violent, that they 
could neither refirain nor conceal it, the your ng man 
carried her off, and at tempt ted no keep her openly . The 
huſband endeavoured to find his redreſs at law, but wa 
diſappointed by the ſuperior intereſt and wealth of Eu 
cumo. He therefore quit ted his own country, and hav- 
ing heard of the ente n ivirit of the Ga auls, went to 
| them, and conducted their armies into Italy. | 

in their fiſt expect tion they ſoon poſcet ed themſelves 
of that country w hich ftretches cut from the Alps to buth 
we as. That this of old belo; iged to the Lulcans, the 
names themſelves are a proof: for the fra which lies to 


; 7 _ 5 18 CA. Ned che Ariat i© fromm a Full Can city a amed 


Let la, and that on the other ſide to the ſouth is called the 
Tuſcan Sea. All t. that country is well planted with trees, 
Has excelen aſks res, an 5 is well watered with rivers, 
It contained eig chteen conſiderable cities, whote manu- 
factures and trade procure ed them the gratifications of 
luxury: The Gau's expelled the TVuicans, and made 
themſelves maſters of thete citics; ; but this was dons de long 
before. 

The Gauls were now befies ring Ch hum, a city of 
Tuſcany, The Cluſians az pplied to the Romans, entreat- 
ing them to ſend amballadors and letters to the barba- 
rians. Accordingly y they ſent three iltultrious perſons of 
the Fabian family, who had bernie the higheſt employ- 
ments in the ate. The Gauls received them courtegui!y 


on account of the name of Rome, and putting a ſtop to 


their Operations againſt: the town, Carie to a conference. 
But when they were aſked what 1 injury they had reecived 


from the Cluſians that they came againtt their Eeity, 


Brennus, King of the Gau's, fir aled and faid, “ The in- 
6s J ary the luft ans do US, 18 th Tor Keeping to SN 
66. 9 large tract of ground, when they can only cultivate 


„% a {mall one, 411 ref fuſing to give up a part of it to us 
8 4 


5 TD 
„„ who are ſtrangers, numerous, and poor. In the lame 


manner you Romans were injured formerly by the 
„ Albans, the Fidenates, an 4 the Ardeat tes, and late! ly by 

& the people of Veit and Capene, and the gre ateſt pat 
© of the Faliſci and the Volſci. Upon the fe Jou. make 


% war; if they refuſe to ſhare w th you their ras s, you © 


e cnilave wen perſons, lay waſte their country, and 


1 ry 
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, * * * 
«. geraoiuh their cities. Nor are vour proccecun Es dit 
„ honourable or um. it; for vou follow the molt ancient 


of laws, which Girecs the weak to Data the ſtrong, 
from the Creator even to the irrational part of the 
creation, that are taught by nature to make-uſe of the 
dvantace CHER Kreng Th afords.them againſt the feeble. 
'Ceamie-then'-to expres YOur CON palion for the Clu- 
ans, leſt you teach the Gauls in their turn to com- 
« milerate thoſe that have: been oppreſſed by the Ro- 
mans.“ 9 5 25 | | | 
By this anſwer the Romans clearly perceived that 
Breanus would come to no terms ;- and therefore they 


3 + 


AT 


went into Clalium, where they encouraged and animated 
} on } e 5 ; 1 41 4 = | 5 
the inhabitants to a ſally ut tie barbarlans, either 
i 6 45 } WY 
to make trial of the ſtre ngth of the 8 or to how. 


tier own. The Cluhans n ade the fally, aud a 1 arp 
conflict enſued near the walls, when Sees 7 Abo! tus, 


one of the Fabu, p urred his horle againſt a Gaul of ex- 
traordinary fize and figure, who h ad advanced a good 
way before the ranks. At ſirſt he was not know hs be- 
cauſe the encounter was hot, and his armour dazzled the 
ves of the bcholders: but when he had overcome and 
Killed the Gaul, and came to deſpoil him of his arms, 
Brennus knew 2 and called the gods to witnels, 
„ That againſt all the la aw and uſaces of mankind which 
«© were eſteemed the moſt ſacred and inviolable, Am. 
© buſtus came as an ambaſſador, but acted as an enemy.“ 
He drew off his men directly, and bidding the Cluſians 
farewell, led his army towards Rome. But that he might 
not ae to reqoice that ſuch an affront was offered, or to 
Nc ave wanted a pretext for hoſtilities, he ſent to . 
ne offender, in order to puniſh N and in the mean 
time advanced but ſlowly, | 9 e 
The herald being arrived, the ſenate was aſſembled, 
and many ſpoke ao wi inlt the Fab! H particularly the prieſts 
called fecia rcleg repreſcnt ed - the action as an offence- againſt 
religion, and adjured the ſenate to lay the whale guilt 
and the-c <piation of it upon the perfon who alone was 
to blame, and ſo to avert the u rath of heaven from the 
reſt of the Romans. £06] e Fuctales' were 
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appointed by 


Numa, the mildeſt and juſteſt of ki ings, COntervators of 
Peace, as well as judges to give ſanction to the juſt cauſes 
of war, The ſenate referred the matter to the people, 


and the prieſts accuted Fabius with ſome ardour before 
5 | 
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layers, as Was: thut duty in time of danger, and fore 
an engagement.“ Another ling Which occaſioned © rv 
mall confu Lon: was th 5 nuntber.of pertons joined Lit th. 
command; whereas before, they had often appointed ge 
Wars of els conbderntion a ſingle lender, whom they ca 


clicdator, ſenfible of how great corulcguence- it is to good 
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the rtr Alia, not far from its couflience with the 
ber. There the barbarians came upon them, and as 
the Romans: engaged in à diforderly manner, they were 
ame kfully beaten, and put to flight. I'heir lekt wings 
Was 50 puthed into the river, and there de troyed. 
Uhe tht Wind, Which TI tte the eld, to avoid the 
clarce, und gained the hills, did not: üer ſo much; 
many et them elcapmgto Rome. The reſt that ſurvived 
the carnage; when, the enemy were latiated with blood, 
Moe by moat to. Vent, eoncläding that Rome was lolt, 
aid i ; habitats but tothe W. «. hs 

This battle was fourht when the moon was at full, 
about the fammer. folitice, the very lame dav that the 
fmyhterrot the Fabi Ippencd long befure “, when three 
undred of them were cut Off by the Lufeans, The te- 
cord micfortune, however, loc muclr eflaced the memory 
of the fk, that tlie day is fill Called the da) y of A! lia, 
from the river of that ename, 
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lere be any y It Ce y or unlucky 
rs F, and whether; FleraC1tus was right in plaming 
Heliod for diitinguihing them into fortur nate and unfortu- 
nate, as not knowing that the nature of all days is the 
lame, we have: co! fidered it in auocher place. But on 
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this oecaiga, pe „Laps , it: nay not be amifs tö mention 
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at Gerzit as; above two hundred years Eeforet, when they 
7 » 1 1 1 Is = = 2 "a 

defeated Lattamyas and the Tliellalians. On the other 

i ; 1 * * 1 2 „ a. 5 b Ip * | 

hand, t the Perſin 118 Wer e beaten by the Grecks CN the h1xth 


The ancients deemed {ſome dars lucky, „and ochers un! acky, ei- 
ther from foinc-occul power WII. il DK ey ſup! mea 0 be nu nu ni 
bers, o . 00 a the nature of the duities who preitded over them, or 
tile. from biet vation of fortunate or unfortunatèe cvents having y of- 
ten hüppens ed on Particular days 

| Che Thilians, under the command of Lattan nyas, were 
beaten by't he Þo& Aſa not long before the battle of hermopylæ, 

and little more than one h undred years before the battle of Leuctra. 
he re is alſh an error here in the name of the place, probably in- 
troduced by ſome blundering tranſeriber (for Plutarch muſt have 
been well acquainted with the names of places in Bœotia). Inftead 
of Gerzſtus, we ſhould read Cereſſus; the former was a promott- 


tory iu Eubaa, the latter Was 2 fort in Boca. 
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them, but ſuch was the diſrerard they *xprefſed ed for thei 
t ef relig ic n, that. t es 
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they were at war wü the R oh ans op, and confi- 


„ dexed all others as their friends.“ 

While the barbarians were gong 0 rward in this im- 
petuous manner, the tribunes led out their: forces to battle, 
in number not inferior t (for the ey conſiſted of forty 


i 4 


thoviand foot), but the greateſt part und ciplined, aud 
inch as had never 3 1 Fon jo n before. Buds, 
tiey paid no attention to cliglon, having neither pro- 

pitiated the gods by ſecr! ſice, nor conſulted the ſcoth- 
layers, as was their duty in time of danger, and before 


an engagement. Another thin; g Which "ccoaConed 0 


mall confuſion, was the number of perſons joined in the 


command ; whereas before, they bag often app zointed ſor 
wars af lebs conſideration a ſingle leader, whe n they call 
didator, ſenſible of how great conſcquence it is to good 
order and ſucceſs, at a dangerous 185 to be actuated 
as it were with oue tout, and to have the. abſolute com- 
mand inveſted in one perſon. Their ungrateiul treat- 
ent of Cazmillus, too, Was not the leaſt unhs PPY cir- 
ed dangerous for the gene— 


ade! a3. it now a PPV 
rals to uſe their authority W 
gence to the people. | 3 
:In-this- Condit: on they marched out ot: the city, and 


encamped a bout eleven miles from it, on the banks of 


IF 
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. 1 | p | ane? | 2 | 3 A ? : a $64 \ 
» They year of Pome 306; or (according to fome chronowonere) 

36 5- Cr, | 
| » They were inferior in number; for. th: Gauls were ſoy tity 
thouſin d; and therefore the Romans, when they me to a6 on, 


r centre ve! 7 


Were ohh 2" # «> 10 extend (Be ni V 1 98 10 1S {O m ke t 
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thin, which was onc realen ot ther „eng 1000 br 3 
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conſtituted - that very Tabius and bis brethren military 


:hout ſome flatterin & indul. 


r IST 


the rirer Aha, not far from its confluence with the 


T'yber, - There the barbarians came upon them, and as 

tlie Ron mans engaleed in a di 1 manner, they were 

{roametully Eos 11, and put to lig! Their Jett win 
2 N 


Was foon pul ſhed: into the. river, and there del ſtroyed. 
The right wing, which quitted 105 heid, to avoid the 
| charge, and gained the hills, did not ſufſe ſo much; 
mäny of them eſca; ping to Rome, The reſt that ſurvi ed 
the carnage 5 when the enemy. were ſatiated with blood, 
ſtole BY, 118 at to V eli, Cconclud! ing that Rome was -| it, | 
and its in 1a! itants put to the Word. | 

1 is battle was fought when the moon was at ful, 
about the fuminer fol tic „ the very iame day that the 
laughter of the Fabii happened long before “, when three 
Hundred of them were cut. off by the Tuſcans, The fes 


cord misfortune, nene det 10 much eflaced the memory 
of the firſt, chat the day is ſtill call 5 ihe day of All a 
from the river of that name. 


As to the point, whether there be any luck V or ur lucky 


1 . } Ph: Ws 
(1: IL +, and WHCULIHICrF Herac 1 cus Was 71 Zut In lam! ny 


1 for diitinguiſhing them into fortunate and unfor te 
mate, as not kn 10Wii 1 that the nature. of all davs is. the 
lame, we have co! fdered it in another place. But on 
this occalion, ber aps, it may not be amiſs to mention 
les. Be: OA the 6fh of the 3 

a few examples. The t! Alls, 01 tis 619 of the month 
* hich the Y Ci tl #7: 2 Gramius (as 14 the {AL 40 na: 18 Head.“ om. 
dean (Jab v] gained two bgna! victories, both of which 
reſtored erty to Greece ; the one at Leue Ha; the other 
* 2 v4 * Be * 7 1 1 Ju . F. ui vhe hey 
at 6215 above two hundred years Leturet, when they 
rv 1 . | 

* TIED Lattamyas. and the Phickatians. On the other 


Fd 


and, tlie Perkins were beaten by the Gre Lk S On the fix th 


i e 
The ancients deemed ſome days lucky, and others unlucky, ei- 
ther from ſome occult power which the y juppoted to be in num- 
bers, or fon the nature of the dcitivs x ho preitded over them, or 
eiic from obſcr vation of fortunate or unfortundte cvents having of- 
ten happened on particular days 

TERS Theſfilians, under the command of Latiamyas, were 
beaten by the Beotians not long before the battle of l'ermopylæ, 
and little more than one hundred years before the battle of Leuctra. 
here is alſo an error here in the name of the place, probably in- 
troduced by fome blundering trauſcriber {for Plutarch muſt have 
been well acquainted with the names of places in Bœotia). Inſtead 
of Gerzeſtus, we ſhould read Cereſſus; the former was a promen- 
tory iu Eubaa, the latter was a fort in Bœotia. 


* 
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of Bob lr amion [September] at Marathon, on the tl: rd 
At Platæa, as allo Mycale, and on the twenty-fixth- at 
Arbch. About the full moon of the ſame month, the 
Athentans, under the conduct cf Chabrias, were vice 
rious in the fea-ſight near Naxos, and on the tw entieth 
they g gained the victory of "ape as we have mentioned 
in the treatiſe concerning days. og month 7 hargeſir; 
LM. ay] was alſo remar 1 ably unfortunate to the Lal ba- 
rlans: for in that month Alexande r de feated the king of 
Pe rſia's generals near the nee ; and the Carthagi- 
nians were beaten by Timoleon in Sicily on the ty yo. | 
fourth of the ſame ; a day full more remarkable ( accord» 
ing to Ephorus, Cal! 


* 


Hiſthenes, Demaſter, and Phylarchus 


for oe ay of Troy. On the contrary, the 500 
{Hd ctaninio bels t which the Bœotians call Panemig, 
was very unlucky to the Greeks ; for ca the ſeventh th; 87 


were beaten by 4 x dei ter in the battle of Crauon, and 
utterly ruined, and before that they were deleated by 
Philip at Cheronea, And on that fame day and TED 
and year, the troops which under Archidamus made a 
delcgat upon Italy, were cut to picccs by the barbariaus. 
Ine Carthaginiaus have fot a mark upon the twenty fe- 
cond of that month, as a day that has always brough 
upon them the greateſt of calamit! ies. At tlie ſame time 
1 am not ignorant 1 that about the time of the celebration 
of the myſteries, Thebes was demoliined by A Alexander ; i 
and after that, on the fam e twentiethof Boi, romign Sep- 
tem! ber }, a day ſacred to the folemnities of Bacchus, the 
Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedonian garri— 
fon. On one and the ſame day the Romans, under the 
command of Cx pio, were itripp ed of thei 1r Camp —_ we 
 Cinibri, and afterwards. under Lucullus conquered | 
Francs and the Armenians, Ring Attalus a d Pomp 
the Great both Ts on their birth days. And I co: 110 
£556 account of many others who, on the ſame day, dt 
different periods, have experienced both good and bad 
fortune. Be that as it may, the Romans m. arked the 
day of their defeat at Allia as unfortunate ; and as fuper- 
' Ritious fears generally increaſe upon a misfortune, they 
not ouly diſtinguiſhed that as ſuch, but the two next chat 
follow it in every month throughout the year. 
If, after fo decif five a battle, the Gauls had immed:at« ly 
purſucd the fugitives, there would have been nothing to 
hinder the entire deſtruction of Rome and all that 1e. 
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v 


wained in it; with auch te rror was the city RTuCk at the 
zetura of thoſe ti at cicaped from the battle, and fo filled 
with confufion and diſtraction! But TIE Gauls, not ima- 

gining the victory to be ſo great as it was, in tlie exceſs 
of their joy, indulgefl th ifelves 10 $7000 chcer, and 
| hared the plunger er of 'tne-camp ;. by which. means num- 
ers that were for leasing 7 ty had leiſure to cICapC, 
and thoſe that remain od 129 time to recollect themſelves, 


a 
va, 1% * 7 2 1 1 * 4 . 
19 Prepare for their detence. For, quitting the 1ctt of 
Ehe eit y, they retired to the capitol, Wich they fortified 


4 
3-4 
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1 
rong ramparts, a 1G provided well with arnie;. Put 
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their lirik care was of their holy thin, gs, moſt of which 
} 1 
f i 
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the conve) _— into the capitol: As tor the lacrecl 1E, 


* —— 7. ” * 0 $0 1 N 7 W 7 ert 5 1 2 — WV, - 
the p vin, took it up, together With Other holy 


« 4A 3 
5 ns | K 6 
rclics, and Moda away wich It though ſome will bave it, 
n!: at 1 ey have not the charge of an * thing but that Der- 


liens lire, which Numa na appointed to be ning: 6 a as 


the Princip „le of oy things. It i8-10deed the. nolt active 
\ I wi * FI. * A — 4 

thing in nature; and all generation either 15 motion, or, 
] Icait, with motion. Other parts of matter, when the 


p 111 
leut fails, lie fluggih and dead, aud crave the force of 
fre as an inform ing for il; ang when that comes, they 
acquire Tome ac tive or pallwe quality. Hence it was that 
Numa, a man curious in his reſearches into nature, and 
on account of his wiidom, ſuppoſed to have converſed 
with the mules, confecrated this fire, and ordered it to be 
perpetually kept up, as an image of that eternal power 
vhich prelerves ard actuates the univerſe.” Others ſay, 
that according to the wage of the Greeks, the hre 3s kept 
ever baraing before the holy places a3 an emblem of 
purity: but that there are other things in the molt fecrct 
part of che temple, kept from the light of all but thoſe 
virgins whom they call 1 77 and the moſt current opi- 
nion is, that the palladium of Troy, which Aeneas brought 
into italy, 1s laid up there., 
Others ſay, the Samothracian gods are there lads 
rom Dardanus “, after he had built by roy, brought to 


* Dardanus, who Aourithed i in the time of Moſes, about the year 
before Chriſt 1430, is ſaid to have been originally of Arcadia jr0m 
whence he paſſed to Samothrace, Attcrwards he married Batea or 
Arilia, the daughter of 'Feucer, king of Phrygia. Of the Samothiacian 
gods we have already given an account; but may add here, from 
Macrobius, that the di gn, which Dardanus brought from $5. mo- 
race; were the penates, or houſchold gods which AEncas, after wards 
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that city, and cauſed to be worſhipped and that after the 
king of Troy „IEneas privately carried them off, and 


kept them till! he ſettled in Italy. But thoſe that pretend 
to know. moſt about theſe matters, ſay, there are placed 
there two calles of a moderate ſize, the one open and 


ö 1 R 81 3 % 
mpty, the other full and ſealed up, but ncther of them 
to be icen by any but thiaſe holy virgins. Others, again, 
_ 5 44 f 
think this is all a minake, Which aroſe from their putin, 


＋ * . ty - 
moir. of their ſacred uten lils iu two ca! (KS, and hidi: ng then 


unde oround, in the tempo Of Qui. 5 Las, and that the 
. we . A 1 % 7 
Place, from tote cats, 18 ſtill called Duliolo | 
7 . 
They took, however, with them the cost and mot 


facred thiugs they had, and fled with t! nem a ong the ſide 


of the river; where Lucius Albinus, a plebeian, among 


Others that were making their Cape, was Carrying his 


Wife and children, and fome ef his moſt nece/lary move- 
ables, in a waggon, | Dat wh en he ſaw.the EA in a 
heIpte's a1 1d. Weary. Cong dition; carrying in their arms the 
ſacred fombols of the, gods, he immediately took out his 
family and. 8 o0ds, and "par the virgins in We Waggon, 

hat they might make their eleax P 4 10 ſome of the Grecian 


eities k. Pg is pic ety of Albmus, and the venere on ne 
N 17 1 | 4 ns 
xprelied for the gods at 10 dangerous a juncture, deterves 
5 corded. 


>] 
4 | | | LY 
gy Ks for the other pricits, and the moſt ancient of the 


ſenators that were of conſular dignity, or had been ho- 
e vith triumphs s, they could not bear to think of 
quitting the cy. They, therefore, put on their holy 
veſtments and robes of tate, and, in a form dictated by 
Fabius the Ponte me,, making their vows. to the 


1 PLY þ 4 130 427 
gods +, devoted themfſaives: for their country : thus at- 
tire 4. they at down in their vo! YE chairs in the for UN IN 

Prepa red. | for the Worſt extremity.” | 


earried into male: Don) fins of Halicarnaſſus fays, he had ſcen the 


pen {cs 101 at} 0 'Qq temple al Rome. he * Were ot an tg UE W. en 


ſhip, rapre it ut ig two YORnY men ſitting, and holding eat h a lane n 
His Rand. and 520 for their infeript! on De my in lend 01 . 

*-. Albinus conducted them to Cœre, a city ol Hetruria, where 
they met w.th a favourable recep tion, The veſtils remained. i con- 
ſiderable time at Cre, and there performed the uſual Tites of reli- 
gion; al nd hence thoſe rites were called Ceremnr iss. 

+ The Romans believed, that, by thole voluntary conſecrations 


to the infernal gods, diſorder and confuſion was brought among the 


enemy. 5 
Ihe ſe iy ory or curule chairs were uſed only by thoſe who had borne 
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| Ci 

The third day after the battle, Breonvs ariived with 
his army; and hnding the gates of the cy opened, and 
the Walls deſtitute of guards, at firſt he b | fore ape 
henſions of a tratageim or ambuicade, 1 i . could rot 
think the Romans had fo en tirely given thenic] lves up to 
3 But oa lie Ound. it to be 0 in en 11 Yy he 


red by the Cline gate, and took Rome, a little more 
hos three Runde and ſixty years after its fobndation; 


8 o * 8 1 | : ; 
it it is likely that any exa-t account has been kept Or 
. = A 1 2 * . * : 

thoſe times “, the confulton ol which has occatoned 


much obſcurmy in th ing 80 f-a later d; we 


GOme uwcertail rumours, however, of Rome's being 
REN, Per 35 have ſoon palſed into Grecce. For 
Heracudes of Pontus F, who lived not long after theſe 
times, in his CO . the foul, relates, that an 
account was brought from the we! it that an army from 


1 
the cou ary of. the Hyperboreans t-had taken a Greek 


T1 ity cal“ q Ro! ne, fit dated me Fhete near-t ors G e Treat fea. 
But I do not wonder that ſuch a fabulous writer as He- 


He 


rachdes ſhould enibe liſh tits ACCO Um ot the taking Of 


Rome with e the pompous terms of Hyperboreans and the 
great ſea. It is very clear that Aris wile the philoſfoph, F 
nad heard that. Rome was taken by the Gauls; ; but he 


calls its deliverer Lucius; whereas Camillus was 10 allen 
Lucius but Marcus. Theſe authors had no better au- 
thority than common report. 


Brennus, thus in poſſeſſion of Rome, ſet a ſtrong guard 
about the capitol, and himſelf went down into t! he fors 2 
where he was ſtruck with amazement at the ſight of fo 


T1121 


many men ſeated in great [tate and ti! lence, who neither 


the moſt honourable FI and the perſons who had a right to ct 
in them bore alio ivory ſtaves. 12 

* Livy .teils us, that the Romans of thoſe times d d not much ap- 
ply. themſclves to writing, and that th e commentaries of the portyicosy 
and their other monuments both public and private, were daft 1 
hen the city was burnt by the Gauls. | 

t He lived at that very time: for he was at firſt Plato's ſcholar, 
and aſterwards Ariſtotle's: and Liar was but lorty-onc years old 
wehen Rome was taken. | 

. The ancients called all the in n zabitants of the north H. 2 CET 
2nd the Mediterrancan the Great Sea, to diſtinguiſh. it from the 
Euxine, Notwithüanding hes "Be rachdes Was right | in this, he 
might be a very fabulous Writer: fo was He rodotus; and {0 were 
the ancient hiſtorians of almoſt all countries; and the reaſou is ok» 


vious; they had little mere than tradition to write from, 
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1 


roſe up at the approach of their enemies, nor changed 
countenance or . but-leatwed upon their taves; and 


fat looking u pon et ach other without | tear or concern. Ihe 
SUNG altoaithed at fo turpriting a b ectaele, and regard 
ing (F tl lem: as lupe lor beings, tor a long time Vers atr and 
to. approach or touch chem. At laſt One of tliem ven⸗ 
tured to go near Manius P apirius, and advancing his and, 
gently tr. OK a his heard, Welte! I Was VELY = 8 upon 
Khich, P apirius ruck him on the head with his ſtaſt, and 
Wounded! lim. The barbarian then drew. his ſword and 
killed him. After chis, the Gauls fell upon the reit aud 
New them, and continuing their rage, ditpatched all that 
©! ne in che ir ways The $3 for man; > LY 8 together they 


pillag red the houtcs and carried Of tlie. po it; at laſt, th EY, 
tet Urs 10 the eity, and dem Olihed What elcanpcd the 
1 to exprefs their wad! lignation ag ainſt thoſe in the 
Capitol, Wav obeyed n not their h nunnous, but made a vigo. 
rous d: deugo, and YI EL: Y - QUNLOY CU tlie bcliegers from the 


walls. This it. Was that Provokcg them to deſtroy the 
whole city 190 to diſpatch all that fel. U into their hands, 
without {paring either ex or age. | | 
As by the le eng. H of the flege 5 
dhe Gauls * they 3 their torres 'S, and part ſta 
With the ding before that fo: Rel W ile Part tor age! 2 the 
1 
1 


country, an id. laid "wake the towns and villages. heir 
-Tucceſs had in pi red them with ſuch conſie 2 that they 
did not 25 in a body, but careleisly rambled about 10 


different troops and parties. It happene d that the larzeſt 
and beit 1 [C) p lined corps went againit Ardea, where Ca- 
millus, ſince his exile, lived in ablolute retirement. Ihis 
great event, howeve ery awarcd him into action, And ts 
| mind was employed in cont riring, not how to keep tim- 
ſelf concenled aid to avoid the Gauls, Ras it au oppor— 
tuniey ſhould OF r, to attack. and conquer them. Per- 
ceiving that the Ardeans weie not Jeficient .: in numbers, 
ut courage and dilciplin e, WHICH was OWING to the inex— 


pericuce . inactivi ty of ther anker, 1 applied tirit 


to 2 young men, and told them, „ They ought not to 
« neribe t 3 defeat DE, the Romans to the valour of the 
360 Ga 11s, or to conſider the calamities they had ſuffered 


in the wilt of their infatuatic m, as brought upon them 
& by men who, in fact, could not claim the merit of the 
4 vi. tory, but as the work of fortune. That it would 
% be Barg though they ried ſomething by it, to 
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6 repel a fore! an and bat barous e enemy, whoſe and: 
e conquering was, like fire, to deitroy what they (abs 
« qued ; bur that it they wou'd aſſume a prop2!  Ipirit | 
« he would give them an opportunity to conquer with— 
« Gut any h- BP at all.“ When he found tlie young 
men were. ple Hell, with his diſcourſe, he went next to the 
e es and ſenate of Ard ca; and navn ig perfuaded 
them allo to adopt his ſcheme, he arined all that were of 
a proper age for it, and drew them up within the walls, 
that the e. emy \ 5 were but at a ſmall Qilance, night 
not know yhat he was about. | 


* 4 oi 
The Gauls hating ſoured the cou try, and loaded 
N oY * 6) 4 72 = We. y - 
themielves with plunder, encamped pon the plains in a 


carclels auch Wider maäallner. Nig it found them In 


3 . 4 
de leader with 5 nd 11. . re to ned in the cam Po {\s 
oon as On mus was in formed of this by his ſples, he led 
g J EY 3 * A F. 85 + wb > 'y k 1 
the ef out 5 and having pe ed: the Intermed; ate 


Tpace without: noiſe, he reached 15 ir camp about mid- 
night. Then he ordered a loud thuat to be {ct up, and 
the trumpets. to found on all fides, to cauſe the greater 
confuſion 5 but it was with difficulty they 7 recovered them- 
tres from their ſlecp and intoxie aut ion. A few, whom 
- fear had made ſober, ſnatched up their arms to oppoſe. 
Camitilus, aud fell with their WEAPUNs in their hands: 
but the greatelt part of then, buricd in ſlcep and wine, 
were ſurpriice unarmed, and eaiuly dilpatel hed. A ſmall 
number, th. u in the night elcaped out of the camp, and 
wandered in the fields, were wicked up next day by the 
cavalry, and put to tlie e | 

The fame of this action ſoon reaching the neighbour- 
ing cities, drew out many of their ableſt Warriors. Par- 
ticularly ſuch of the Romans as had c{caped from the 
battle of Allia to Veit, lamented with themſelves in ſome 
fehl manner as this:“ What a general has heaven taken 
„ from Rome in S to adorn the Ardeans with 
« his exploits? while the city winch produced and brought 
„ up fo great a man is abſolutely rumed. And we, for 
„ want of a le ader, ſit idle w ithin the walls of a ſtrange 
«© city,” and betray the liberties of Italy. Come then, 
„let us tend to the Ardeans to demand our general, or 
«elſe take our Weapons and go to him : ior he 18 no 
FE longer a exile, nor we citizens, having no COUntry but 
« what is in poilcthon of an enemy,” 


— - ; 
— Atets — Ao. — 
* 


frvered, | 11e Could 10 40 * 
to it, Hy the 8 in the cab ol 455 Per be ok ia 
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Fang TY. | ** 
1 1 mot! Cil WW agree A to, Q and they 4 al *0 e. nutte? 
to entrèeat lim to accept ot the con | 1 20 But lie an- 


„before he was legally appointec 


upon them, while they, Were in being, as the common 
wealth, and wou! 14 read! iy obey their order 3, b. Ih without 


them would not be fo ofacious as to jnterpoſe t. 


* . 8 

"Eft Wy. admired the mo d-tty and he 
but kney not how to fend che Prop« 513 
ſer wd Indeed NESS e PVRS e a BS 
cemed indeed im poillble for a melienger to Pils into che 
eitadel, wiutilt tlie enemy Were 1 polfefon ot the eit 
« 3 1 ; * 7 5 

OwWeve ' C O1 1 f 1101 intl 5 C3 1 Tho TI 38 
Howe T, AY ing man, named Pontius Cominias, nat 


* ES. 2 
Q F Our 01 $ n It, 
1 5 5 2 
Al to the capitol. It 


;O a 5 1 
list t. nu li: hed by his birth, Pu fond of glory, readily took 


: 7 . 1 þ 
WHIP GH If u the comm Ulion. He : Carried letters to the 
citizens in the emwitol, Lelt, if he houd þ appen to be 


8 3 N i} DEP . 3 4 
taken, Til enemy e Giese! YY. them Thie intentions 
; * 2 . 11. 5 7 P IF. 7 3 N J * . : . = - 3 
Of, Camillus. Has 8 dreffed hinteit” in incan attire, 
* » 4 : | 1 1 * k 1 1 D > " o * + fi 3 0 
Ander ns ne Cone e i One Dices O. er K, ne tra 
1 7 5 11 5 . > | 
velled all day without fear, and e the City. as 


j 


in a A+ - 5 „ * 1 < 8 > N * 

11 ICI Is Li Ns e + Gul 110i. pals the TIVeEL by tlie bride: ”y 
— 2 Fu 4 ds i © + þ+ | * * ö - 3. 

hoc A1 He 11 W — . Tat 104 99 tlie Cra 118 3 a! ack ad ere Fre. 106 * 


3 


N DS MS. 2 5 5 I NS 1 

hits clothes, WHICH were neither many nor nea v), 310} 

bound them about its nend and baving laid himfelf upon 
> ue — 


the pieces of cork, ealy Fram over and reached the city. 

Then avoiding 1 s: Where, by tlie lights ard 

noife, he concluded they kept watch, he went to tn 

Carmental gate, Where the re Was the greateit filence, and 

where the hill of the capitol 18 the ſtecpelt and molt 
t 


C19 y. U; ) this he 08 unpercei, ied, b A ay the moſt 
difficult and d -eadfu), and adv need near the x £ ard 's upon 
the walls. After he had hailed them and told them his 
name, they received hin with joy, aid con Jn UC ty d hin to 
the mag! rates. 5 8 
The ſenate was preſently aſſem! ved, and-he l 


them with the victory of Camillus, which they. had not 


heard of before, as well as with the proceedings Of the 


ſoldiers at Veil, and exho! ted chem to confirm Camillus 


* Livy ſays, t the Roman ſoldiers at Veii applied to the remains 


of the ſenate in the capitol for leave, before they offered the com- 
mand to Camillus, So much regard had thoſe brave men for the 
eonftitution of their country, though Rome then lay in alc 


Kvery private man was indecd a patriot, 
1 pw, al bt en 


eauMfTTus. 4 


in the eommand, as the eitizens out 'of Rome would tex 
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1 1 
1 bv P22 7 ” iT 1 54 277 * Y p 1 ** 42 Y YN 7 . 1 ] * , 
CET rock, torn OIL WIA Se nere, and einne l 
I, * . bd ty 7 17 1 ! \ | 3 R F 4 2 17 
the mold. Ot this they mfr med the ng, ; who coming 
8 8 1 5 2 98 qd d 0 5 1 72 I 
and viewing it, for the preſeut tad. notlline; bat in the 


EX 
evening he allenbled the lighiteſt and mot 4 AcHye ol. 1018 
nen, who were the Iikelieſt to lnb a 0 diſticult height, 


and thus addreſſed them Ls The enemy a thlem fclves | 
I F } 
% MmOWn us a w. ay to reach th. em, which We were ignorant 


1 


of, and have proved that this rock is neither inacceſſible 
„ nor untrod by Uuman feet. What a: thame world it 
«de. tuen after having made a beginni. me not to finich; 
and to quit te place as mpreg! abies when the Ro- 
mans themſelves have taught us how to take it? Where 
eit was caly for one man to alc ones | cannot be difficult 
* for many, one by one; nar, ſhould many attempt it 
tag etler they will find great advantage in alſiſting 
« cach other. In the mean time I in tend great rewards 
“ and honours for ſuch as ſhall diltinguith ucmfelves oN 
«this occation.?? 

The Gauls readily embraced the king's propoſal, and 
about midnight a number of them together began to 
cb the rock in ſilence 5 which, though ſteep and craggr, 
proved more practical ble than they expected, The fore 

Ot having gained the top, put themſelves in order, and 
were ready to take poſſoſſion of the wall, and to fall upon 
the guards who were faſt aſleep; for neither man nor 


1017 perceived“ tuelr com g ede there were 08 


— * * 
— AER. — 


loud mouts and great fury. The Romans in haite fnatclic 4 


at once; and as one of them was He ting up his hattl; 


them, as ſoon as it was light, threw the officer that com- 
manded the watch down the rock amongil the enemy, 


all tHe roads, 24 in Ci; Dock bedieged the v bog ers, 
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G tain facrcd geeſe Loot near ; HE temple *, and at orhes 


times vlentitully fed; but at this time, as corn and tl; 


10 11 A 


other proviſions that remaine d were ca: ce lufeient f for 


the men, they were neglected and in poor condition. 
This animal is atinally quick of hearing, and fon 


alarmed at any noiſe; and as hunger kept them walkin 


end uneaſy, they i immediately perecived the coming 5 


the Gauls, and az at them with wall the noiſe tit 


. 


could make, they awoke all the guards. The barbaric 
now, PG cciving they Were lilcovered, advanced With 
up {ach w capons as came to 1 ang acquitecd them. 
ſclves like men on this ſudden (emergency. Firit of all, 
Manlius, a man of confular Gerry, remarkable tor his 


FLIES 


ſtreng th and Cxti raordiaury COUr 4 8e; engaged 8 0 8 FA 


5 * { KIO eule 


with his ſword. cut off his right hand: At the Tune time 
he chruſt the boſs of his ſhie! d in the face of the other, 


and daihed him down the precipice. Thus ſtanding upon 
the rampart, with thoſe that had come to his aillitance 


and fought by his ſide, he drove back the reſt of the 
Gauls that had got up, W ho were no great number, and 
who performed nothing worthy of luch an pie . The 


Romans having thus eſeaped the danger that threatened 


% 


and decrecd Manlius a reward for his victory, which had 
more of honour in it than Proſit; for every man gare 


him what he had for one day's 5 which was half 


a a pound of bread and a quartern of the Greek cotyle. 
After this, the Gauls began to lole courage : For pro- 
viſions were {c e an dt they could not forage for four at 
Camillus T. Sickneſs t 2 prevailed among them, which 
took its riſe from the heaps of dead bodies, 3 
it the 


their encamping amidit the rubbiſh of the houſes they 
kad bu int; where there was fuch a quanti! y of als | 


® Geeſe were ever after had in honour at Rome, apd a lock 
them always kept at | the expence of the public, 4 gold 3 re of 


448 2 
© 


A goo Was erected d in mem 1 5 ol them, and a goole every year cars 


ried in tri iumph upon a ſoit litter tne! adotne d; Mhile Ao ETC 


keid in ab herronce by the Romans, who every Year TIT 3 one ot 
them upon a brauch of elier,—Plin, et Pit, de Fortuna Rn; 


'+ Camilius being maſter of the country. potted ſtrong mw 7s 6 
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28, when raiſed by the winds or he: ted! by the ſun, by 
their dry and acrid quality ſo corrupt den wn air, that every 
breath of it was pernicious, But wit aſſected them mott 
was, the change of climate; for they bad: lived in countries 
that ab wonnded with ſha des and agreeable thelters from 
the heat, and were now got into grounds that were low, 
and unhealthy in autumn. All this, together with the 
length and tediouſneſs of the ſiege, which had now laſted 
more than fix months, cauſed ſuch deſolation among them, 
and carried off tuch numbers, that the carcales lay un- 
buried d. | 5 | | | 
The bel fieged, howeve er, were not in a much better con- 
dition. Famine, which now. prefied them hard, and 
their ignorance of what Comillus was doing, cg uſed no 
mall dejection: For the barbarians guarded the city with 
ſo much care, that it was impof, ible to fend any meſien- 
ger to him. Both ſides being thus equally diſcourage d, 
the advanced guards, who Were ncar enough to converſe, 
firſt began to talk of treating, As the motion was ap- 
proved by thoſe that had the chief direction of affairs, 
Sulpitius, one of the military tribunes, went and con- 
ferred with Brennus ; where it was agreed, that the 
Romans ſhould pay a thouſand pounds. weight of gold *, 
and that the Gans upon the receipt of it ſhould e 
ately quit the city and its territories. When the condi— 
3 were ſworn to, and the gold was brought, the 
Gauls endeavouring to avail themſelves of falſe weights, 
privately at firit, and afterwards openly, drew down their 
own fide of the balance. The Romans expreſling their 
reſentment, Brennus in a contemptuous and inſulting 
manner took off his ſword, and threw it, belt and all, 
into the ſcale: And when Sulpitius aſked, what that 
meant, he anſwered, „What ſhould it mean but wo + to 
& the conquered? which became a prove:bial ſaying. 
Home of the Romans were highly incenſed at tins, and 
taiked of returning with their gold, and enduring the 
ut! molt extremities of the lege 3 but Others were of opi- 
mon, that it was better to palit by a ſmall injury, ſince 
| the md:gnity lay not in pa zying more thai was que; but 
in paying any thing at all; a dityrace only C02 e 
upon the necefſſity of the times. | 


* That is, forty live thouſand pounds Sterling, 
F Fs L'i&t:s 7 
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WI ule they were thus diſputing with eth. e Gauls, Can. 


Lb arrived at the gates ; and being 1 of what had 
paſſed, ordered the main body of his army to advance 
ftlowly aud in good order, while he with a ſelect bard: 
marched hat: ily up to the Romans, who all gave 5 
and received the dictator with reſpect and ſilence. The x 
he took the gold « out of the ſcales nd gave it to the Id. 


and ordered the: Gauls to 8 75 away the balance and 8 


werrnts, and to be gone; telling them, it Was. Ie Cuſt; 
ef the Romans to deliver their es 4 WIHn.. J. 5 19ʃ 84775 
old, And when Brennus esxpreiſed his ind: ignation, and 


1 

* 
St "Mp! Une 6 h ze had great jajuſtice done him by: chi is in- 
Ci 


wreaty, Camillas anſwered, „ That it was 


1 the 
15 J. of ? 


„% therefore, acted without proper auth 0 : But they 
* 


„ might make their propoiats, now he as come, w hon 


e the laws had inveſted with power either to Pardon d th 


F» Tuppl:: ant, or to pu: nih the guity, if i Shad {atisfaction. | 
255 Was lot made.“ ? | | 


At this 3 was am noe Woke incenſed, 5 2 


fkirmiſh enfucet; ; [Words were drawn on bot! h hde 5 and 


thr: aits exchanged in a coafuſed manner, which it is cafy 


to conc eive mi ust be the cafe, a am! idit the ruins of houſcs 
3 


and 1 11 Narrow ſtreets, where there was not rooin to dra 


up regularly. Brenuns, however, ſoon recolle ed him- 
ſelf, EN drew 0: F his forces into the camp, Wit - the 101. 
of a ſmall number. In the night he ordered them to 


march, and quit the city; and having retre ated about 


eight miles from it, he encamped upon the Gabinian 
road. Early in the morning Camillus came up wich 
them, his arms dazzling the light, and his men full of 


} 


ſpirits and fire. A ſharp engagement e ſued, which laſted 


a long time ; at lengih the Gauls were routed wir great 


& ſlaughte „ and their 2 . taken. Some cf thoſe that 
fled were killed in the purſuit; but the greater part wk 

eut in PIEC es by the people in the neighbouring tow: 
| and villages, who fell upon them a8 they were ile. 


* There is reaſon to que ſlion the truth of the latter part of this 

ſtory. Plutarch copied it from Livy, But Polybius repre: ſents the 

Gan as actually recciving the gold from the Romans, and returning 
in ſafety to their own country ; and chis is confirmed by Juſtin, Su*- 


uf 10, And eve DJ; Livy him if in another part of his hiltory „X. 18 


ily made; nor could it be valid without his 
«© conſent, who was dictator and ſole magiſtrate; they ad, 
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Ihus was Rome ftrangely taken, and more ſtrang (cly 
recovercd, after it had been feven months in the pullef- 
hon of the barbarians: for they entercd it a littictafter 
the Ilie, the tiigenth of Ju y, and were driven out about 
the Lei, the thirteenth of Fer uary following. Camillus 
1eturaed in triumph, as became the deliverer of his loſt 
country, and tlie reſtorer of: Rome. Thoſe that had 
qu itte d. the place before tne liege, v-ith their. wives and 
chldren, now followed his chariot; and they that had been 
belieged in the capito! og were almoſt periſhing With 
nger, met the other and embraced e them; weeping for 
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confidered as a drcrkam, The pries and Ro xs Of tlie 
. = R J 

cods brin; ring back with them wiat holy thing the * had 


ij id or col weyed AW. ay Wh en they ied, L a0! Jo al ant 

delirable 155 ctacle to the people «and 1 they gave them the 
3 t welcome, as if the gods them ſelves had returned 
«ith them to Rome, Next, Camillus ſfacnficed to the 
god 55 and purthed the city, in a form dictated by the 
pontiffs. He rebuilt the ferme: toniples and crected a 
new one to Aius I. aguulias | the e er, or e upon 
ine very ſpot where the voice from heaven . une 4 in 
then! "he to Marcus Ceditius the coming of the barba- 
fans. There was, indeed, no ſmall Aineult⸗ in dilco- 

ring the places where the te pls had ſtood, but it was 
7 ecke by the zral of Can nillus a! iQ the 1ndiiſtry of the 


? 
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| rebulld the City , winch Was 

3 Fo. 1 7 ] A —— * . J I : 4 

entirely demellfhed, an heartlels deſporacn CY ſeized the 
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Ane entire, and was Provided With every tu! ng. 
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force them as pitch their tents among rubbiſh, a ad; 
* rebuild a ruin that was like one great faneral-pile ; 
in order that ke might not only be called the general 
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„ and dictator of Rome, but the fount der, too, iuftes 
„ of Romulus, whoſe riglit he invaded.“ 

On this account, the tenate, afraid of an infurrc&ion, 
would not let Camillus lay down the d: Qatorſhip within 
the year, as he deſired, though no other perſon had cyer 
borne that high office more than fix. months. In the 
mean time they went about to conſole the people, to gain 
them by careſſes and kind perſuaſions. One while they 
ſhowed them the monuments and tombs of their anceſtors; 
then they put them in mind of their temples and h. 8 
places, which Romulus and Numa, and the other Kin 
had conſecrated and left in charge vrich them. Ab 
all, amidit the ſacred and awful ſy holy they took care to 
make them recollect the freſh human head *, which was: 


found when the foundations of the capitol were dug, and 
which preſig Enified that the 11 0 was deſtined to he 
the head of Italy. They urged the diſgrace it wouid be 


to extinguiſh again the ſacred fire, w kich the veſtals mo 
lighted fince the war, and to quit the city; wh eth ler th 

were to {ee it inhabited by ſtrang FErs, or A deſolate w. id 
for flocks to feed in. In this moving manner the i- 


. 


| cans remonttrated to the people e bo th in public and Jr! 
vate; and were, in theirturn, much affected by the Gin 
of the multitude, who lamented their prefent ind! 
and begged of them, Now they were collected like the re- 
mains of a ſhipwreck, not to oblige them to patch up the } 
ruins of a deſolated city, when there was 0! 5 entire aud 
ready to receive them. 


Camillus, thercfore, thought proper to tele the jul 


ment of the ſenate in a body. And when he hed exerted 
his cluquence in favour of his native country, and others 
had done te lame, he put it to the vote, beginning with 
Lucius Lucretius, whoſe right it was to vote firſt, aud 
who was to ba followed by the reſt in their order. Silence 
was made; and as Lucretius was about to declare hint! 
it happened that à centurion who then commanced the 
day-guard, as he paſſed the houfe, called with a loud volce 


* "This prodigy happened in the W of Targuin the Pi o. i. Wo 
undoubtedly mull have put t the head there on p ur poſe: for in digung 
the foundation it was found warm and bleeding, as if jul ley oe 
from the body. Upon this, the Romans ſent to conſult the Tuſcan 
ſoothfavers, who, after vainly endeavouring to bring the preſag ge tO 
favour their own count , acknowled ged that the place where chat 

head Was found would be the acad of all Ita] 155 Dionyſ. Hes. Lib, iv, 


2 
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to 897 C3! 5 In, 70 ſto cnt et up his Panderd ti. eres for that 
g the bejt place ts flay i in. Theſe words being ſo ſeaſon— 
ably uttercd, at a time when they were doubt ful and 


anxious about the event, Lucretius gave thanks to the 


gods; and emhraced the omen; while the reſt gladly 


affented. wonderful change, at the ſame time, took 
Place in the minds of the people, who exhorted and 


encouraged each other to the work, aud they began to 
+4 


biuld immediately, not in any Or der Or1 pon a re olds plan, 
but as inclination Or convenience directe d. By reaſun of 


this hurry the ſtrects were narrow and intricate, and the 
houſes badly laid out; for they tell us. both the walls of 
the city and the ſtrects were built within the com als of 
a year. } | 

The perſons appo! ined by Camillus to ſearch for and 
mark -out the holy p! 1 found all in confuſion. As 
tney were looking round the Palulium, they, came to the 


ae of lars, where: the buildings, like the reſt, were 


burnt and demolithed by the barbarians; 51 in remove 
ing tlie rubbiſn and Clean g the place, they diſcovered, 
under @ great heap of aſhes, the augural ſtaff of Romulus 
his itafl 18 erooked at one c. ds hes called. {tuuvs, It 16 


uſed iu markin, Put the 10 everal quarters of the heavens, 
þ ad — * * 
in any procets of divine LION by the flight of birds, which 


Romulus was much i}: ne £0 in and made great uſe of. 


the 0 


When he. was taken out 0 e. N Orld, the P? leſts 3 


4 Le 

preferved the rey from dellement, like other holy relics: 
And this hav: > eicaped the Bro. Willen the reſt were cons 
ſumed, they Fits ed a Plen (i: ig hope, and confidered it as 


a preinge, that Rome would Lat for ever ®. 
C.J) *1. 4 + - 
re they had fiiilhed the abortus taſk of building, 
g new war broke out; The Equi, the Volſci, and the. 
Latins;. all at once. invaded their territorics, and the 
Pufcans laid liege to Sut rium, a city in alliance with 
Rome. The military tribunes too, who commanded the 


*. About one time, the tribunes of the people de erwin to im- 
peach Q. Fabius, who had violated the law ol nations, and th: reby 
prov. ted the Gauls, and occalioned the burning of Roma. His 
crime being notorious, he was tummoned by C. Martius Rutilus be- 
fore the afſem) ly of the people, to aniwer for his conduct in rho em- 
baſſy., The criminal had realon to fear the l vereſt punifument; 
but his relations gave out that he died ſuddenly; 8 gend re ly 
happened when the accuſed 5 had courage rough to prevent 
nis is Condemnation, « ad the ſhame of a public puniſhment. 
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ar des hands Ri by the Latins near Mount Matr. 


5 ad their camp im great dinger, fent to Rome to Uo... 


fire rags ; On whic! 
dictator the third time. 
> OH Uis war there are two dil ſſerent accounts 2 1 begin 
with the fabulous one. It is fo aid, the: Latins either ſeek: 
ing a pretence Fa ns or really inclined to renew th 
ancient ati. ty 1 "Hh the Romans, ſeit to demand of ther 

a number of free born virgin is in marriage. The Romans 

L 5 


A =, 
1 
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occaſion Camillus was appointed 


3 . N a 1 3 5 BG 1 FUE ; ＋ 
„ Were 121 119 {mall 2 0 8 ay iO t. 2 cou. LE they mould 
5 8 . 8 i \ 0h 1 
take . For, CH ELES ASH i11 nd, they Were Afraid "of War, 
a 1 5 I 7 } 1 5 «1 * N14 8 
as they were not yet re-eſtablihed nor had recovered thei 
1 8 1 — ; By b 
J. es 3 and on tie other, the fuſpecked that tlie Latins 
: . 5 TY 3 SE 13 F * Sos ** 
only wanted their daughters for bottages, tough” they 
) EE — 1 8 5 c 
coloured their delign with the ſpecial name of marriage 
2 % #4 Fo th 1 . 15 1 
While they were thus embarraft Ted, a female flave, name 
* 5 * 8 ok b 2 } 
Tutula *, or, as fome call "Fo Patiotts, advi ted the 
55 25 10 74 *** 717 Rar f 2! 
magiſtrates to ſend with her ſomeèe of the handfome!t-2n0 
moſt gent eel of the maid-ſcnv 1 5 dreſſed lixe virgins of 
| d families, and 1c: 8 „„ Rn ths; Ws 
good families, an 10 to her. The magiſtrates 
Approving the babe, 5 Ole et ok female flaves 
* for he woos Ee Earth grein] 
I O7 Der b Ir. P I . 1 au 101 181147 * nem iet Actlred { } 


1 | b 1 
ne I; ar in cam; p, which was not far from t 
1 | a : PD 33 
night while the other flaves convey=d away tlie enemes 
words: T PLS. V 
Words, utula: or Piltlotis * Dt. up Lito a. wild Hg-tree of 
a ee height, and havin. fore: ad a thick garment 
! - ] d] - —— * . = » 1 ky 
bellind, To CI: 1ceal her Cl nn il from tlie Tati Rel d 6. 
NIE | | + 4 ARG» K ; 
a torch tow ard; ! Ko! Ne, W hichi was the. na! 8 upon 
: C 
between her and the migiſtrates, Wo ale 
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| a. * Order, 1Lhe . made them ei Ves lanters, o wWever, Or 
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the entrenchineiits, aud as the enemy, exe ting no fuch 
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the Miu, tae feveutof ſulv, then called I And 
1 1 ! 1 K 7 j E 5 * 5 
on that day they eslebrale alte 1 LUN OE TH action. 

8 1 „ 8 ” - . 4 a 1 1 
4 * * - 4 * * 
In the frſt place, they fall, in 4 cr ac diorderly 
8 ; _ 8 : - 8 .- i — - 1 i 
— 2 qv » 7 1 2 **. 1. 8 -v Ned % ; —_ . — 1 
Immanuel Out 6 Litk CE * 7 Tonanec {} F 29991519! f; moiſt 


»In the life of Romulus the i is called Tutor, XIacroblus calls 
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rr, 337 
dach ny live; by which the imitate the foldiers then 
call 1 50. each other in their hur TY. | Next, the muid- 
ſervants walk abou ir, elegantly drelle: 5 an d jeiting on all 
they mect. The y have alſo a kind of fight amo 1145 28850 m- 
ſelves, to expreſs the aſh{tance they gare in the engage- 
ment with the Latinas. Then they fit down to an enter. 
tainment, ſhade] wits branciues-of 5 "WY And that 
day iz called 28 e Capraiine, as fome Luppoſe, on account 
of the wild tig-tree, from winch the maid terv ant held Out 
the torch; fre £ the Romans calt that tree caprificrts. Others | 
refer the gre ateſt part of What is {ad at 1 done on that 
oecaſion to that part of the tory of Romulus when he diſ- 
appcarcd, and the darkneſs and t; empelt, or, as ſome ima- 
Fine, an eelip ec h: appened, It was on the ſame day, at 
1 81 and the day might be called None  Capratine; for 
the Romans calla g at Capra; aud Romulus vam! hed out 
yy ſight while he Was holdin: g an aitembly of the people 
at the 57 Marſh, as We have related in his life. 

Lne othc: account that is given of this war, and a ap- 
proved by molt hiſtorians, is as follows: Camillus, being 
Ap ned diçtator the third time, and knowing that the 


: "Mn =. —_ 4 I 5 4 * +- Sx; } 7,30 3 (3 1 —_— 1 Ih — Y * 
n ande eie IM y Lribdunes Was Urroundee ) the 


ating aud 3 was conſtrained tö make levies 
e tuch 71 > had ckempgd! from ſervice. With 
theſe he fetch: 4 a lar, ze compals about Mount Marcus, 
a id, 5 hy the enen. Vs poſted his army behind 
them; and by light fn many arcs fgnified his arrival. 


Tie Romans that were den in their camp, being en- 
churaged by me 5 Olved to ſally out and] jo! n ee 
But. the Latins Voll (cian 8 kept Ctuſe within their 
works, drawing a 15 e of circumvallation with paliſades, 
26: ule iD ey had the eee on both hides, and reſolving 
3 wait for reinforcements from hom ne, as well as for the 
; can ſi uecburs. | 
Camillus 3 perceiving this, and fearing. that the enemy 
ihe ſurround them, as he had Turrounded them, 
1\tz22ea. to make ule of tne preſent opportunity. As. 
He works of the confederate 23 confiited of wood, and the 
wink uſed to blow hard from che mouatains at ſun-riſing, 
provided a great quantity of combuſtible matter, and 
Sew out his forces at day- break . Part of them he or- 
der = with loud ſhauts and miſſive weapons to begin the 
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attack on the oppoſite {: de; nile he himſelf, at the head 
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talen an cpu ent city, where they had not left one enemy; 
Leite | 


and who expected none from any other quarter, WOu' 
be found in diſorder and ot t 

; nike ken in his judgment. Ile not on 51 85 
the country undiicovercd, but approacued the gates and 
got a gets of the walls het ne = were engage | 
derd (here was none to Sue A 8 Po 59 19 85 5 
in feſtiiry and diſipation. 1 9, e be) Nev: 
eived that the enemy were malters of the town, they 
were {o overcome by their indulgencies, that ic 2-6 0 noe? 
voureG to cicape 3 they were either ſlain in their Hou 
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at his ſtretching ont his hands towards that place, an 
begging them with tcars to W any his achievement 

Phe ju does Of .courſe were 'tly embarralled, and often 
ad! ourned-the court; not hoof ng to gcqutt lüm alter 
ſuch clear proofs of His crime, nor yet able ee "arty the 
laws into sccutſeh in a place which cg ntinually reminded 
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this reaſon he a STCEG, tow Wath creat-reluctance, that 
Luctus, Roald e draw out the ec ul he, on account 
of bis ſickneſs *, remained with a handful of men in the 
camp. B ben he perceived that Lucius, who engaged 
in a raſn and precipitate manner, was det cated, and the 
Romans put to flight, he cauld not contain kim! elf, but 
leaped fram Its bed, and went with his retinue to the 
gates of the camp. There he forced his way through tae. 


tuvittyes up to the purſuers, aud made to geed a it and, 


that thoſe who had fled to the camp {oon ted to the 
charge, and others that were rc treating rallied and placed 
themſelves about him, exhorting each other not to forſake 
their general. Thus the enemy were ſtopt in the purſuit. 
Next day he marched out at the head of his army, entirely 
routed the confederates in a pitched battle, and entering 
their camy along with them, cut molt of them in pieces. 
as this, being informed that Satricum, a Roman 
colony, was taken by the Tuſcans, and the inhabitants 
put 5 the Werd, he ſent home the main body of his 
forens 85 WiC confilted of the beavy-armed, and with a 
lelect band of light and fpirited young men fell upon the 
Tuſcans that were in poſſeſſion of the e ity, ſume of whom 
he put to the {word, antl the reſt were driven out. 
Ret urning to Rome with been tpoils, he gave a ſignal 


evidence of "the good lenic ff the Roman people, wha 


entertained no fears on account of the ill health or? age of 


a gen era that was not deficient in courage or experience, 
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their power, for the breſent he retired to his own houſe; 
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by pul i! 2 with which they i preve1 nt the eflect of 
the : enemy 8 ſwords 5. 

When tbe Gau's were arrived at the river Anio with 
their army, encumbered with the valt booty they had 
niade, Camillus drew out his forces, and poſted them 
upon-a kill of caſy aſcent, in which were many hollows, 
fut icient to conceal th e. greateſt part of his men ty while 
thoſe that were in ſight ſhould ſeem through fear to have 

taken advantage of the hig per grounds, And the more to 
fix this opinion in the Gm ts, he oppoſed not the depre- 
dations en in his fr ght, but remained quietly in 
the camp he had fortified, while he had beheld part of 
them a1 wricd in order to plunder, and part mduging 
themfelves,: day and night, in drink in; r and revelling. 
At my he fent cut the. boht-arm EY infantry before day, 
to prevent the enemy's drawing 1 1 a regu lar 5 
ard to haraſs them by ſudden. fKirmiſh hing as they i ed 
out of their trenches; aud as ſoon as it Was lighit he led 
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they knew it would be taken with caſe. 
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ment he ſang in a very 2 agrecable e and ſkilful manner, 
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N deſixcs, not Ouly When reprotented in a living example, 


but even in an hiſtorical deſcription, 

For this reaſon We choſe to proceed in Writing the lives 
of hm men, and have compulcd this tenth book; which 
contains the life of Pericles,- and that of Fabius Maximus 
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tire COMMON vealths, by patiently ei GUTINSDT tlie 1 inju rious 
and capꝛicious tre atment they cccved be their col- 


This ſecms to be ſonde wh 1at inconſiſtent with that reſpect and 
eſteem, in v.hick the yoble arts of poctl'y ang ſculpture were held in 


ancient Greece and Rome. and Wit 1. that a 1 which the Pro- 


ficients 1 in tnole arls alw aysy ob 41 un one 0 bs Per ople. Eut there 


was ſtill a k.nd of jealouſy betten the ſosts and h loſer tiers, and 


our philoſophical biographer ſhows pretiy 5 ar Y by the Platonic 


parade of this introduction, that hie would maguiſy the latter at the 
pence ol the former. | 
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Hur judgment or not, will be ent y to fre in the work 


itſelf. 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acama iti an d of the ward 
of Cholargia. His family was one of the melt confide: 
able in Athens both by the father and mother's e. 

His father Xanthippus, vho Gefeatcd th 0 king of Perſia's 
generals at Pn married Aga rite, the niece of Cliſ- 
thenes, who expelled the family of Pilittratus, boliſhcd 
the tyranny, enacted laws, and eftabliſhed a form of < 
Vernment tempered in! tuch a manne r 48 tended to und- 
nimity among the people, and the ſafety of the: ſtate, 
She dreamed that the was delivered of a lion, and 
days after brought forth Pericles. His perſon in other 
relpetts was well ny but his head was diſproportion— 
ably long. For. this reaſon almoſt all his ſtatues have the 
read covered with a . the ſtatuaries chooſing, 1 
ivppole, to hide that defect. But the Athenian poet: 
called him Schinoce) Far is Or -onton-head, for the wor: 
e hinos 1 is ſometimes uſed initead of ſill a a ſea-enion. Cra- 
tinus, the comic writer, in lus play called  Chirones, has 
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And again in his Nemeſrs he thus acdreiles him; 


Come, blefcad Tor e., the high and mighty bead 
The friend of hoff pitality! 


And Teleclides ſays, . 


Now, in a maze of thought, he > ruminates 

On ſtrange expedients, while hi: head, depreited 
With its own weight, finks en his knees: and now 

From the vait caverns of his bzaiu burit torth 
3torms and fierce thunders. 


# Pericles (as Plutarch afterwards obſerves) Was called e 
er Jupite r. The poet here addreſſes him under that character with 
the epithet of uE , W hich ſigniſies %%, but may alto Gon 44 
great 14 edle. . In our language we have no W 970 with ſuch a double 
meaning. Juſt above. he i 18 bal ed Cephategeretes, hend-comp: ler, ods 11 
his head was an affe mb. lage of many hea, Fl iuſtcad of Nephe!: ger elt 
1 ler, a common epithet of Jupiter. 
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Pericles alſo attended the lectures of Zeno of Eleaf, whe 
in natur: lofloßhy, was a follower of Parmenides, 
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4 his Zeno was Cf. Elea, 2 town ol HAY, and a Phocian colony; 
1d mult be ca ell diſtinguihed from Leno the founder of the ſect 
of the Stoies. The Zenꝰ here ſpoken of was rc{pectabie for attempt- 
rs to rid his country of a tyrant. Ihe tyrant took him, and cauſed 
im to be pounded to death in a 
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were 0 much Ct at the ercadiul manner of it, that they fell 
| 4 the tyrant and toned hn. As to his arguments, and thoſe of 
maſter Parmenides, pretended to be fo invincible, one of them 
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not. But this fophiim is cal:ty refut- 4; for motion is the palling ot 
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hands of one who had engroted the whole authority.— 
Many other writers likewile inform Us, that by him the 
people were tirit indulged with a diviſion of lands, were 
treated at the public ex pence with theatrical diverſions, 


and were paid for the molt common {ervices to the ſtate, 


As this new indulgence from the government was an un- 
politic cuſtom, witch rendered the people expenſive and 
lucmicus, and deſtroyed that frugality and love of labour 
which fu; pported them before, it is proper that we ſnould 


trace the cit2 ct to its cauſe, by a retroſpect into the eir- 


cumitances of the republic. 

At * as we have ob! ſerved, to' raiſe hinfeif to ſome 
fort of equality with Cimon, who was then at the height 
UM Korp; Pericles made his court to the people. Aud as 
Cinon was h's ſa perior in point of fortune, which he em- 
pioyed in rclieving the poor Athenians, in peo. iding 
victuals every day for the neceſſitous, and clothing the 
aged; and, beſides this, levelled his feaces wi ith the 
ground, that all might be at liberty to gather his fruit; 


Pericles had ores to the e «pecient of dividing the 


public treaſure ; which ſcheme, as Ariſtoile informs us, 


Was Propane to him by Demouides of Jos“: Accordingly, 


Jos was one of the iſles called Sgorades, in the Zxean (ea, ard 
«Klebratcd for the tomb of Homer, But ivme learned men are of 
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tions, and for their attendancc in churts of fadicature . 
and by other 0 Ms and gratuities, lie ſo tiveiled 
. . » My 0 * 
them as to avail aunſelt of their iatered agarnt the coun⸗ 
eil of the Areop: agus, uf which” he had no right tobe s 
member, having never had the fortune to be choſen a 
7 He mot hetes, Kin, 97 Fig Z wred ie! „, OT la . {1842 PI, F * 
perſons Were of old appointed 4 thete.ginces by tot ; awd 
ſuch as had diicharged them well, and ſuch only, were 
admitted as judges in the Arcopagus. Pericles, therefore, 
by his popularity raiſed a. party ägainſt that council, and, 
by means of Ephialtes, took from them the coguizenes of 
many caules that had been under their jurifdiction. II 
likewiſe cauſed Cimon to be bauithed-by the Ce, 
an enemy to the people r, and a friend to the Lacędeæemb- 
nians: a man wo in birth aud fortune had no ſup=ric:, 
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N es 
es exerted himielf in a particular manter in that bat- 
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. 1 73 Fry? 85 Fig \ IE ? » * «+ }\ 5 AY gets —_— 3 * 
us àu exile.. This teems to have been the cauſe that Peri- 
1 


- 
* 
- 
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14 , FE 1 2 : ' + ; 4 "4:41 18 = 18er [ 
Lit. aud CX 2 V6 015 *(]-311S I LON tO Li Treatet Gang ers. All 
6 TE. by F.. 1 Te LJ EIN } , 1 1 22 22 rn 
EIimon s friends, en L-CYICIES lad acc utcd GS u Cn 
1 ' 51 } 
Hees in t Hong 2 crime, fell 0101 1 ANY that day 


0 Were © lefeated upon 


their Own Senden 182 xpcacd a fill tharper-conflict i: 

the lummer, grievouſly-repented of their treatment of Ei. 
mon, and Jonged for his return. Pericles, ſenſible of the 
Feople's inclinations, did not hefitate- to Eratity them, 
Put Jumlelf propoſed à decree: for recalling Cimon; and, 
t 619 return, a peace was agreed upon through his me- 
diation. For the Lacedæmonlans had a particular re- 
card 10 L him, 48. MHC '1 as arti 110 . T: 7 1101 9 and the 
other demagogues. But ſome authors write, that Pe- 
ricles did not. procure am order for Cimon's return, 
ti they had 3 a private compact, by means 
of Eimdön's liter E! Ipinice, that Cimon ſhould have the 
commane abioad), an g with two hundred galleys lay 

walte the } King of Per rſia's dominions, and Pericles have 
the direction of affairs at Pome. A tory £068, that El- 


pinice, before this, had ſoftened the reſentment of Peri- 
5" againſt Cimon, and procured her . a. milder 
fort anos than that of death. Pericles was one of thoſe 
ppomted by the people to manage the im peachment; ; 
:d4 when a addreſſed him as a lupph ant, he ſm led 
aud ard, “ You are old, Elpinice; much too old to ſoli- 
it in fo weighty an affair.“ However, he role up 
once to ſpeak, barely to acquit himfelf of his truſt 

id did not Pear ſo Hard u. don Cimon as the reſt of his 
N Who then can give credit to Idomeneus, 
when he ſays, chat Pericles caufed the orator Eph laltes, 
its friend auc alu ant in the e eee to Le allaſli⸗ 
i. ted, turoug! K Jenk with Ang 
| SNOW Not w here he et WW 


2 


5 8 
Wes ? 1 
this calumny, which he 
; W. Fam | 1 RE 1 * Y * 
Freat Ae ls againſt a man, not indeed in 
rreproachab! = but who certainly! had ſuchi a 


greatneſs of mind, and } High ſenſe of honour, as was in 
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8 bl with an action fo ſavage and 1 ahuman; The 
ruth of the matter, accord ng to Ariſtotle, is, that 
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” © , * . + 2 } fy we w x » 
-perton:to onpole lum, Who mig! 


of the common: 


Ephialtes being grown {fo mt gal e to the nobles, On: 8c 
count of his inflexible ſevert TY in Þ rotecuting all that in. 


Taded the rights of the people, his enemies c. auſe dn to 


be taken off in a private aud treacherous manne , by A. 
riſtodicus of Fanagra. | 

About the ſame time died Cim: on, 10 n the expe dition te 
Cyprus. And the no! bility perceiring that Pe rictes was 
now arrived at a hei. oht of authority which ſet him far 
above the other Citizens; were deſirous of having fome 
þ apable of giving a 


Rh * SK L y * —— 22 - . 5 4 . 7 | . , } b = Fe 1-274 
check to mis power, and of preventiag his making Hün. 


fehf abſolute. For this purpoſe they tot up Phuey dil 8, 


of the ward of Alopece, a man of great prudence, aud” 
brother-11- ae: o CEimon. He had not, indeed, Cimon'! 
talents for war, but was Inpergy to him in forentic aud 
political mane and, by reſidta. Conſtantly in Athens, 
aud oppofing Pericles in Bs general älfembly, he ſoon 
b. ought the goverument to an eq alorum;. For: le did 
not ſaffer perions of ſuperior rank. to be diff peried and 
conſounded with the retl of the people, b . in that 
caſe, their dignity was obſcured and joſt; but collected 
them into a ſeparate body, by Which means their aucho- 
rity was e and ſufficient weight thrown into Ute: 


1 


lente, There was, indeed, from the beginning, a kine 
of doubtful ſeparation, which, like the flaws in a piecs 


of iron, iudte at 4 that the artitocr Atl C Al 0 1 0 dg 3 411 10 75 10 
: 1 

liv, were not perieciiy one, though 1th 

l 


L 
+4. 5 iN Ar E 
uy divided: but the ambition of Peric:cs 


were not actua 


and Thucydides, and the conte between them, had ſo 


extraord! nary an effect upan the city, that it was quite 


bt Oken 13 c 2, a 255 901 EQ 01 the! 7 res Wa 8 3s 41! led t the 2 N 
” 1. 


+ 


and the other the. 1ob;litv, For this reaſon, Pericles, more 
than es er, gave the peop! le the Aron, and endcavourcd.to 
in gratint te hünſelf with them, (3 triving to have __ 5 
ſome ſhow, or play, or feat, or procetfian in the city; 


} 
and to amute it with tne pointer 5 
1 . : 3 * * 2 i 2 
As another means of emploviig the attention, he ent 
out ſixt by Lg alleys Ever Y Fern, ban ed for el Cut mon mus 


1 
* 


Is ern 
wit th a con! ſiderable Humber OL the citizens, Who were 


* Some, inſtead of KNV2s, read 2 3h, accord! nz £0: e 
reading, the paſſage mult be. trauflated, u 2 — bo eig 


Wes? Pay Was 2 eight ming, und obs at 1. 97 ein linie impros de, &c. 


ern. 


50 och paid 10 e e and improved n Aves as 
HELL Ners. He Wiſe le i! 41 © GUY Of a troutind men 
e Of an s e hundiet to Naxos, ta hündreck 
. 0 an to Huld yg. & MYGULMIG tothe county the 
Bifalt 11 Para es und others into Kral, W. lettleck in 
OY Darts, and changeck its nate to Pl, Theſe things 
hne did, to clear the city of an wills mulkitüde, who 
Were very troubielome wlien they hack nothing to dozito 
make proviſion for the moſt neceſatous; and to keep the 
allies of Atliens in awe, by placing colontes lige fo maity 
garrifous in their neighbourhobod. 
hat which was the chlef delight of the Athenians and 
the wonder: of rangers, and vwrhich aloue ferves for a 
| proof that the boaited- po ind opulenge of ancient 
| Greece is not-an idle tale, was the magnificence of the 
12 temples and public edilices. Let no part of the conduct 
: of - Pericles Cabin the ſpleen of his enemies more than 
: this. In their accufations of hin to the people, they in- 
: led, <4 Fha be bad brouglit the Freateit ditgrace upon 
be the Athemans by removing the public treaſures. of 
: © Greece from Delos, and taking them into his own 
8 „ caltody : That he bad not left ſüimſelf even the {pe- 
: © cus apology, of having cauſed the money to be 
BI 55 brought to Athe ns for-1ts greater ſecurity, and to keen 
„it from being ſeized by the barbarians; That Greece 
walk needs conhider it as the higheit infult, and an act 
5 of. pen tyranny, when ſhe ſaw the money ſhe had bee! 
I obliged to contribute towards the war, laviched by the 
3 „ Athenians in gileing. their city, and ornamenting it 
19 with ſtatues, and temples that Coſt a thouſand talents *, 
5 as a proud and vain woman decks herſelf out with 
fn „Jewels.“ Pericles anſwered this charge by obſerving, 
5 That they were not ob! ek to give the allies any ac- 
5 Fi count of the ſums they had reetive ed, ſinee they had 
1 75 kept the barbarians at 8 diſtance, and elle. tally de- 
8 5 fended the allies, who had not furniched either h horſes, 
So * ſhips, or men, but only contributed money, which is 
2 no longer he property of the giver, but of the re- 
Fes * cerver, It he performs Sg conditions on which it is 
received: That as the ſtate was provided with all the 
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CE neceſſaries of war, its Cuperfluons wealth ſhot ul 10 be laid 


& out on ſuch works as When executed, ig ould be ter- 


© nal monuments of its glory, and whic! Bs during their 


„cKccution, Would diffufe an untzerſal plenty; for as 


& ſo many Kinds of W e r, and ſuch a varie ty of inſtru- 
« ments and materials were requiſite to theſe under- 
.« takings, every art vo! we be exerted, cvery hand em- 


ce ploy ed, almoſt the whole city would be in pay, and 


ee he at the ſame time both. adorned and ſupported by. 


& itſelf.““ Indeed, fuck as were of a proper age and 


Rents, ere wanted for the wars, and well rewarded 
for l leir ſervi ces | and as for the me chances and mcaner 


{ort of people, t ey went not without their ſhare of th 

public money, nor er re th ey it to fupp ort them in idie 

neſs. By the conflruc ef great cdifices, which requires 1 
many arts at ad a 3 inte to Hniſh them, they bad equa] 
Pre etenſions to be com: dered out of the treaſury (though 
they ſtirred not out of the eity) with the mariners aud 
ſoldiers, guards aud garrifons. For the different mate- 
rials, fuch as ſtone, brats, ivory, gold, ebony, and ey- 


preſs, furniſhed emp! oy ment. to carpenters, majons, Pra- 


tiers, goldimiths, painters, turners, and other artifieers; 
the conveyance of them by fea employed merchants aud 


- ſailors, and by land wheel. wrights ts, W aggoners, carriers, 


rope-makers, Icatin er-cutters,. pa ors, and iron-fouud— 
ers: and every art had a nun ber OL the lower people 
ranged in Proper 3 ſubordination to execute it ike ſoldiers 
under the command Ora gel 2neral, "Thus: by the éxercile 
f theſe different trad P len) was dihbufed among per- 
. URL D 
ons of _ Every rank apes condition, Thus works wer? 
raiſed of an aſtoniſhing magnit ude, and! inimitable beau: if 
A F 
and periect i en: every architect ſtrive 15 to ſurpaſs the 


magniſicence of the defivn with the elegance of ads (Xe 


'$ 4% 


ecution ; yet ill che molt wonderful circt umſtance wo! 
the expedi tion with winch they were con npicted, Mary 


 edifices, each of v Ito N ſeems to have equired the labour 


of ſeveral ſuccefiive ages, were finiſhed during the a adn 


niſtra tion of one prope ous men. 


ET 


It is ſaid, that when Agatharcus the Pat nter ang 


himſelf upon the cc: erity and cafe with which he di. 
fatched his pieces; Zeuxis replicd, “If 1 boak, it ſhall 
6 be of the How neſs with which 1 Gaith mine.“ For caſe 
And tpecd i in the execution ſeldom give a work any laſt. 
ing importanc 2, Or exquilite beauty; while, on the otic! 


pF 
oy : ople, was undertaken by C. Micratcs. Crat 


— —— — — — — 
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wand, the time which is expended in labour, is recovere: 


— 


08, repaid in the duration of the performance. Hence 


e have the more reaſon to Wonder, that the: ſtructures 


5 


820 led by Pericles ſtiould be built in fo ſhort a time, and 


1 
4 


* 
» 


of them, as ſoon as finiſhed, 
ad the ven erable air of autiguty; ſo, now they are old, 
they, have the f fret ſnncts of a modern building. A bloom | 
s diffuſed over them, which preſerves their aſp ect untar- 
niſhed BY time, as if they were animated with a ſpirit of 
perpetua! youth and unfading elegance. 
Phidias was. ; appoin ted by Pericles . of all 


the public edilices, though the Athenians had then other 


vet IF uilt for a Les; LOT as eac 


mi. ent arch: dots and excellent workmen. The Par. 
Henon, or teraple of Pallas, whoſe dimenſions had Leen 
x. hundred ſcet ns was rebuilt by Callicrates and 
Ietiaus. Contchus began the temple of Initiation a 
| ulis ut ls lived to finiſh the lower rank of co- 
lis with-their architraves. Metagenes, of che ward 

F Xypete, » added the reſt of the en e r . and the 
upper row of cob umns; and Aenocles of Cholargus built 


+ | 


the dome on the top. The lon : the building OE 


poſe to the 
1118 110 licules 


( 
45 
* * 
which Socrates lags he heard Pericles 


UUS * ork as Prov eng very HOW ly : 
Stones upon tones the orator has pil'd, 
WW ith {ſwelling words, | but V ords Will build no Wa 118. 


\ 


The Oueum, or muztc-theatre, * 


\ 

} * 3 1 * , 

built by the direction of Pericles, had e it 2 
1 


— 
1 — be af on» 4. PIE ; ng * c — (v | * 220 * 
rows of ſcats th of pillars; the roof was of a come 
rare, after the model (We are told) of the! Lag, of Per- 
* 5 , 217 \ * * ? 
las pavilion. Cratin Ius, thercfore, rallics hilt a again in his 


As Joxe, an orion on his head he wears; 
As Peri: es , a whole orcheſtre bears; 
Afraid of broile and baniſhment 10 more, 
Ile tunes the ſhell be trenibled at before! 


i, 


* «a, 
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11 alled amfedon, be cauſe; it had been originally a hun- 
ed Fa 1 are. And having becu burnt by the Perſiaus, it was 
Dunt hy Vericles, and retained that name after it was greatly en- 


, { * 
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Pericles at . time exerted all his mtercit to have & 
decree made, 1 ting a prize for the beſt performs: 


BL. 2 
in muſic 85 19 Pan either nen; and, he vias Hime 
@ppot ited | judge aud diſtributer of the pris cs, he are 
1C contend ling Ventils directions in What manner 70 pre 
cee, whether then performance Was vocal, Sr n tie. 


flute or lyre.“ FR that time the prizes in muſic wer? 
alv⸗ ays contended for in th S C. | 
The veſtibule of the citade 1 55 inih < im Rv. 


n 
by arg the architect. „onderful Event that kan. 
”; EE | 7 OO : 3 } ny 1 . y 3 * ? " 
PET ed v He le WOLA Was in * owed that tlie Oct 
deſs was hut averſe to the wo rk, hut rath er took: it 1ft5 


her Protection; and encou FRIES them to Co! np! SLY Its 8 
gh the belt and moſt active of the workmen, miſhrg hi 


LAGS 63% 
ſtep . from the top to the bottom, and Was brwicd in 
ſuch a mer that his Uke was deſpaired of by the ph 
. Fele was greatly concerned at this accident ; 
| but, int! he midſt of his my tc on, the goddeſs appeared to 


Julin as i > and informed him of is emed 5 Which 
he applied „ and then -cby ſoon recovered the patient. In 
memory of this cure, he placed in the citadel, near the 
altar (which is faid to have been there before ), a brazcn 
Hatue of the Minerva of health, The . ſtatuc of 
the ſein geddes *, was the v ork manſhip of Phidias, and 
his name is inſcribed upon the pedeſtal (as we have al. 
ready blerved ) through. the friendfhin f Fg les, Re 
had the direction of cvery. thing, aud all the artists re- 
ceived his orders, For this the one was 3 and the 
other flandered; and it was intimated that Phidias rc- 
ceived into his bone ladies for Pericles, who came thither 
under pretence of ſeeing lis works. The comic Poets, 
getting hold of this ſlory, repreſented him as a perfeci 
libertine; They accuſed him of an intrigue with the 


wife of Wear Ulis friend” and 1! eutenant in the army: 


bd 


aeſeription of it. The goddeſs was repreſented Banding, c! Clo! thed i n 
a tunic that reached down: to the foot. On her A'»:is, or hical 
plate, was Meduſa's head in ivory, and vifory. She . AY a :fpear | 
lier h ang; and at her feet lay a buckler, and a dragon, ft Red x te 
be Frichthonius. Ihe ſphynx was repreſented on the middle of her 
Helmet, with a griſlin on each ſide. This ſtatue was thirty-nine fe?! 
fig] 1: the Victory on the breaſt-plate was about four cvbits; 2” 
01ty:talents of 80 were employed upon it. | 


This ſtatue was of gold and ivory. Pauſanias has given v« : 


<i> 


21d becairie: Pyrilampes, another intimate acquaintance - 
ef tus, bad a-eomection:of curious birds, and partic wary 
Or: PEACGE=4S, , was fappoſed that lie kept them only for 
Pre ctr thofe vromen who granted favours to Pericles, 
But what wo ler is it, if men of a ſatirical turn, daily 
acniiceithe characters X the great to that malevolent 
demon, the eic of the multat; ude.; when Steiimbrotus 


of” Thales ae dare to Ja ze againlt Pericles that horrid 
punuicts accuſation of corrupting his ſon's wite? 
11 le is it to come at truth in the walk of hiſtory; 

A it the Writers live alter the events they rel: ite, they 
Can be but imperfectly informed of facts, ind ik they de- 
fribe_the perlons and tranſactions of their own times, 
inp are tempte d by envy and hatred, or by interett and 
fricadt hip 1 to viclate and pervert the truth. 

Fhe-orators 105 Thu Se dides's party raiſed a clamour 

againſt Pericles, aſſert! a”, that he walled the public trea 


1 


be aid bi _— the reve nue to nothing. Pericles in 


Bis defence, a alked the people in full aſſembly; «© Whether 


« they tought he had expended too much !? ** pon their 
anlwering 1a the affirmative,“ Then be it,“ ſaid he, 
charged to my account *, not yours: only let the 
* new ediſices be inſcribed with my name, not that of 

the people of Athens.“ Whether it was that they ad- 
3 the greatneſs of his ſpirit, or were amb! IS to 
mare the glory of ſuch magnificent works, they cried. 
out, © That he might ſpend as much as he pleaſes of the 


“ public treaſure, without paring it in the leaſt.” 


At laſt the conteſt came on between him and Thucy- 
a des which of them ſhould be baniſhed by the oftraciſm : 
Pericles. gained the vIcorys banihed his advertary, and 


It appears Irom a paſſage in T kucy dide, . that the public ſtock of 
ne By henians, amounted to nine a de ſeven hundred talents (or 
220 million eight hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand nine hundred 
nd alt ponnds Sterling g), of Which, Pericles had laid out in thoſe 

ublic buildings, three thouſand ſeven hundred talents, lt is natural, 
e to ate: how he could tell the people that it ſhould be at his 
n expence, eſpecially ſince Plutarch tells us in the fequel, that he 
ad not in the leaſt improved the eſtate left him by his father? T 
mich the true auſwer Probably! is, that Pericles was politigian cnough 
know that the vanity of the Athenians would never let them a- 
dee that he ſhould 1 inſcribe the new magnificent buildings with Eis 
mes in excluſion of theirs; or he might venture to ſay any ching, 
Z ſecure of a majority of votes to be given as he pleaſe J. 
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entirely defeated his party. The onpoſition now being. 
at an end, and una mimity taking place amongſt all ranks 

of people, Pericles. became ſole maiter of Athens, and 
its dependencies. The revenues, the army, and navy; 
tlie iſlands and the ſea; a moſt extenſive ter rritory, pco— 
pled by barbarians as v. ell as Greeks, fortified with the. 
obedience of fubject nations, the friendihip of 1 555 and 
a'liance of Princes, were all at his command. 

From this time he became a different man; he was no 
ſonger fo obſequious to the h amour of the populace, which. 
is as wild and as chan geable as the winds. The mult! l- 
rae were not indul, red. or courted ; the government in 
fact was not popular; its looſe and luxuriant harmon 
was confined to ſticter Henley: and it allumed an e 
cratical -or: rather m eee e form. He kept the 
public good in his eye, and purſued the ſtraight path of 
honour. For the molt. part Suche leading them by ar- 
gument to a 15 nſe of what was right, and ſometimes 
_ foreia g them to comply with what was for their own ad- 
vanta 72 : in this reſpect im itating a good phyſician, who 
in the various [y mptonis of a long difeaſe, ſometimes ad- 
minitters medicines tolerably agree able, and, at other 
_ ſharp and ILTONF ones, when ſu ch alone are capable 

; reſtoring the patient. He was the man that had os 
art of controlling thoſe many. diforderly pailions whis 
neceſſarily ſpring g up amongſt a p people polfeſled of ſo cx. 
tenfive. a dominio n. The two engines he worked with 
were hope and fear; with theſe, repreſſi ag their violence 
when they w ere too impetuous, ane d ſuppo! ting their ſpi- 
rits when iaclined to la: nguor, he made it appear tlal 
rhetoric is (as Plat o > defined it) 155 art of 7 uling the ns 


of men, and th at its p rincipal province co: it in moving 


the 0 


1 . 
Sill P. 21110ns Al nc affee rio 13 Of tlie ul, ꝗWIIIC * like 
3 1 1 2 ri e 5 t v «bs. 
many IVY 8 10 a. mul ical 5 rument, require the Ole 
N powers 
of a maſterly and delicate hand. Nor u dre the power? 
of eloquence alone ſuflicient, but ( as Thugydides ob- 
fer ves) the Orator Vas. a man of probity ald un- 
emiſhed TEPULATON« Money Une GT bribe him; 


by | | 3 » 5 CM | 

he was ſo much above the deſire of it, that thoug 
2 5 a}. 2 I Wh, $i 
he added greatly to the ET ce of the Nate, Whten 


he found not inconſiderate, and though 


excroded that . of many kings and tyrants, - fome ot 
whom Rave bequeatiiees to their poſterity, the fore 
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reignty they kad obtan 1805 yet he added not one d. ache 
to his puternal eſtate. 

"Piuacy dides, indeed, gives rh candid account of the 
power and authority of Peric! les, but the comic writers 
abuie him in a moſt malignant manner, giving his friends 
the name of the new Pijiſtratide, and calling upon him 
to ſwear that he would never attempt to make himfelf 
abſolute, ſince his authority was already much too great 
and ove bearing im à tree ſtate. Teleclides ſays, the 
Athemans had given up to him | NE 


*y : : 
The tribute of the ſtates, the ſtates themſelves, 
5 3 . | 1 
10 bind, to loote * tO build and to UETOY , 
In peace, in war to govern; nay, to rule 


Tlicir very fate, like ſome tuperior being. 


And this not only ſor a time, or during the prime and 
flower of a ſhort a adnumitration z - but for forty years to- 
gether he held tlie pre- eminec nec, amidſt fuch men as 
_Ephaaites, Lecerates, Myron! ides, Cimon, Tolmides, and 
Thucydides; and continued it no leſs than fifteen years 
alter the fall and baniſhment of the latter. The power 
of the magilrates; which to them was bat annual, all 
centered in him, yet ſtill he kept himſelf i ine by 
avarice. Not that he was innatentive to his finances 

but, on the contrary, either negligent of his paternal 
eltate, nor yet wilting to have much trouble with it, as 
he had not mach time to ſpare, he brought the manage— 
ment of it into ſuch a method as was very eaſy, at the 
lame time that it was exact. For he uſed to turn a whole 
year's Pa into money altogether, and with this he 
bought from day to day all manner of ncceſfaric 5 at. the. 
ne Net. This way of living was not agreeable to his ſons 
wien grown up, aud the allowance he made the wome: 
diden ot 7 appear to them a gencro! 15 One: they complained 
of a pittance daily mel: cd out with ſe rupulous economy, 
od admitted Oi 11012 of tote 5 ern. 1t1e8 10 £ Common in 


22 


great houſes, and wealthy families, and Could not bear to 
think of che expences being 10 nicely s ilted 1 to the In- 
come. 3 | 
The pe rion who managed theſe concerns with fo much 
-exacinetls, Was a fervant of his named e either 
remarkably | ured for the- purpoſe. by natuic, or find 
v9 11 by Peri cles, A; LOR UT, in del 6 COntigered.. the 2 


R 
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0 7 44 2 : 3 Lt : We . Ree oe | 5 . «7 ; 5 — 
igwer attentions as inecortanlent with his WIHLGOM, OE 


Owing the dIGates of enthuſtalw, and Wrapt up in Thr 
blime inquixies, he gutted. his VR RR nd left lis lands 
untilled and deſolate. But, in my opinion, there is an 
eſſential difference between a ſpeculative and a practical 


eee ann The former advances his ideas into tlie 

gions of ſcience without the aäfſiſtance of any thing 
£0! ro real ore. «ternal 5 the latter cndeayours to apply 118 
great qual ries to the uſe of man kind, and. riches allen d 
him Not ˖ only 1 but: excellent afliſtance. Thus. it 
Was with 1 cricles, who by his wealth was enabled to re- 


niere numbers of the poor citizens. Nay, for want of 


duch prudential regards, this very Anaxagora: Ss. We are 

lay negle Sed and unprovided lor, inſomuch that 
or old man had covered up his head and was going 
0 #arve himſelf *. Rut an account of it beit ng br ought 


0 Pericles, he was extremely ava at it, ran imme- 
diately to him, expoſtulated, entreatcd ; bewailing not 


% much the fate of his friend as his own, if his admi— 


Arion ſnould loſe fo valuable a counſellor. - Anaxago- 


os, uncovering his face, replied, © Ah Pericles ! thoſe 


« that have necd of a lamp, take care to ſupply it with 
Th” | - 


> this time, the Lacedzmonians _— to expats” 


Pins jealouſy of the Athenian greatneſs, and Pericles 
willing to advance it ſtill higher, and to make the people 
more ſenſible of their importance and more inclinable to 
great attempts, procpred an order, that all the Greeks, 


* hereſoever they reſided, whether in Europe or in Alia, 
„Bet! ier their cities were {mail or great, thould ſend. de: 
puties to Athens to conſult about rebuilding the Grecian - 


. temples Which the barbarians had burnt, and; D out pro- 


viding thoſe ſacrifices which had been vowed during the 


Perſian war, for the preſervation of Greece; and ke. 


Wife to enter in to ſuch meaſures as might leeure naviga— 


| ion and maintain the peace. 


Accordingly twenty perſons, cach upwards of fifty 


„cars of ne were ſent with this propefal to the different 
ſtates of Gree Five went to the Tomans and Dorians 


* It was cuſtomary among the apcients for a perſon who w as de- 


termined to put an end to his life to cover up his head; whether le 


devoted himiclf to death for the ſervice of his country, or being 
weary of his being, bade the v. orld adieu. 


in Alia, and the anders as far as Leſbe os, and Rhodes ; 
tive to the cities about the Helleſpont and in Thrace, as 
far as Byzantium ; five to the inhabitants of Bceotin, Pho- 
cis and Peloponnelus, and from thence, by Locr along 
the adjoining continent, to Acarnania and Ambracia. 
hie reſt were diſpatched through Eubœa to the Greeks 
that dwelt upon Mount Oetka and near the Maliac Bay, 
to the Phithiotæ, the Acheans.* and Theſfalians, invit- 


J them: t- 2 join in the council lick new confederacy for 


te prefervation of the peace of Greece Þ, It took not 


effect, however, nor did the cities fend their deputies; 
the reaſoff of which is ſaid to be the oppolition of the 
Lacedemomans |, for the propolal was firſt rejected in 


Poel OP: onneſas. But I. was withng to give e account of it 


as a ſpecimen of ne greatnefs of the orator's Piri and 
of his diſpofiti 11 to for m magniliceut deſigus. 

0 * 1 * 1 . { 1 7 57 1 To 

is Chief merit in war was the {al ety OT 1115 weaſures., 


* * 
— 


wy 
le never WI ingly engaged in any uncertain or very 
dangerons en pe dition, nor had any ambition to imitate 
thoſe generals who are admired as great men, becauſe 


their ralh- ente 5 {cs have been attended with ſucceſs; 


he always told th 2 Athenians, „ That as far as their fate 
depended upon him, they ſhould be immortal.“ Sens | 


e 


civing that 1 ol nides, the fon of Tolmæus, in conkidens 
of his former fucceſs and military reputation, was 55 


Paring to 1 va le Boœotia at an e FT TP time, and 


that, over and above the regular troops, lie had per- 
faded the braveſt and moſt. ſpirited of the Athenian 


*Outh, to the number of a thouſand, ro £0 volunteers in 


that expedition, he addretied him in public and tried to 
divert him froin it, making uſe, among the reſt, of thoſe 


well-known words, “ If you regard not the opinion of 


* By Aeli ut we are ſometimes to underſtand the Greeks in ge- 
eral, clpeci: 117 in the writings ot the poets; and ſometimèes the in- 


habitants of a particular dit krick in Pc! oon ueſus; but neither of 
theſe can be the meaning in this place. We mult here underſtand 
a. people of Iheſſaly, called Aba. Vide Steph. Byz. in voce 
Dope. | | 
T nd, ee 
104 It is no wonder that the Lacedz:monians oppoſed this undertake 
„g, imc the giving way to it would have been acknowledging the 
At hong 48 ro 1 ers 5 "all Greece, Indeed, the Athenians ſhould 


not have attemptcò it, Without an order or decree of the Amphie- 
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8 Pericles, yet wait at leaſt for the advice of time who 
* is the belt of all counſellors.” This lay ing, for the 
8 preſent, gained no great applauſe: but when, a few days 


alter, news was brought, that Tolmides was defeated and 


killed at Coronea *, together with many of the bravett 
citizens, it procured Pericles great reſpect and love from 


the people, who conſidered it as a proof, not only of his 
ſaga city, but of his affection for his countrymen. 
"Of his militar y expeditions, that to the Cherſoneſus. 


"ps cured him moſt ho nour, been uſe 1t proved very falu: 


tary to the Grecks wh o dwelt there. For hie not only 


ſirengtbened their cities with the addition of A eke 


5 
zwlerbodied Athenians, but rated fortifications acroſs t! 


e from. ſea to te ca; thus guarding againſt the in- 


Cit) ions ON the Thracians who were ſpread about the 


Cherſoneſus, and putting an end to thoſe long and * 


vous Wars under Which that diſtrict had ſmarted by 


ſon of the neighbour hood of the barbarians, as well as to 
the robberies with winch it had been 1nfclted by perſous 


who lived upon the borders, or were nab unte of tlie 


country. But the expedition moſt celebrated among 
ſtrangers, was that by ſea around Peloponneſus. He ſet 
fail from Pegæ in the territories of Megara with an hun- 
dred ſhips of war, and not only ravaged the maritime 
| Cities, as Potmides had done before him, but landed his 


torees, and penetrated a good way up the country. The 
terror of his arms drove the inhabitants into their walled 
towns, all but the Sicvomans who made head agaiuſt him 


at Nimea 1 and were defsated in a pitched battle ; in 


memory of Which victory he erected a trophy. From 


DD 2 confederate ſtate, he took a number of men 


nto hie galleys, and failed to the oppoſite fide of the con- 


| Gnckt | then Pafling by the mouth of the Achelous, | he 
made a deſcent in Acarnania, ſhut up the Oeneadæ with- 


in "their walls, and having laid waſte the country, returned 


home. In the whole courſe of this affair, he appeared 


terrible to his enemies, and to his countrymen an active 


and prudent commander; for no miſcarriage was commit 


ted, nor did even any unfortunate accident happen during 
the V hole time. 


This defeat happencd in the ſe Ty year of the b 
Olympiad, four hundred and forty- five years hefore the Chriſtian 
era, «BY more than twenty Fears before che death of Pericles. 
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Having failed a to Pontus w th 4 larg re and we ee 
ped. flect, he procured the. Grecian cit! es there all the 
advantages they dehred, and treated them with + *reat re- 
gard. To the barbarous m. tions that farrounded them, 
and to their kings and princes, he made the power of 
Athens very re [pectable, by ſhowing with What ſecurit 
her fleets could 4 ail, Io that ſhe Was in effect miitreſs of 
-the teas, He left the people of Sinope tinrteen ſhips un- 
der the command of Ea machus, and a body of men to act 
again Timeſileos their tyrant. And when tlie tyrant 

is party were driven out, he cauſcd a decree to be 

made; that a colony of fix hundred Athenian volunteers 

ſhould be placed i in, & nope, and put in pofſcilion of thefe 
zonſes and lands winch had belonged to the tyrants, 

He did not, however, give way to the v, ild defires of 
the citizens, nor would he indulg e them, 1 clated 
with their ſtrength at ud. good fortune, they talked of re- 
covering Egypt * ung of attempting the con 10 of Perſia. 
Many were likewi le at this time polluted with the unfor- 

unate paſſion f for Sicily, which the orato rs of Alcibiades's 
party afterwards land {til more. Nay, ſome even 
dreamed of 5 7 and Carthage, f 1d not without 
| ſome gro und of. k 28 they im inet, becauſe of the 
great extent of ole dominions and the ſuccefaful courſe 
of their {allairs, | | 

But Pericles refrained this impetuoſ ty of the citizens, 
and curbed their extravagant deſire of conqueſt; employ- 
ing the greateſt part of their forces in ſtrengthening and 
ſecuring their preſent acquiſitions, and conlidering it as 
a matter of conſequence to keep the Lacedenioniane 
within bounds 3 ; whom he therefore vppoled, as on other 


+ For the Athenians had been maſters of Foypt, as we find in the 
ſecond book of Phueydides, bey were driven out of it by Megu- 
byzus, Artaxerxes's lientenant, in the firit year of the eiglitiet!. 
Oly mpiad, and it was ouly in the laſt year of the eighty- urſte Olym- 
p:ad that Pericles made tliat ſucceſsful expedition about Peloponne— 
ſus ; therefore it is not ſtrange that the Athenians, now in the heigh, 
of proſperity, t talked of res ern their ſooting in a country v hiclt 
they had ſo lately loſt. 

F Hetruria ſeems oddly joined with Carthage; but we may con- 
ſider that Hetruria was on one fide of Sicily, and Carthage on ths 
other. The Athenians, therefore, after they had devoured Sicily 11 
their thoughts, might think of extending their conque ſts to the coun- 
tries on the right and left; In the ſame manner as ; king Pyrrhus in- 
dulged his wild «13000 $9 ſubdue e and Africa. 
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occaſions, ſo parti icularly in the facred war. For when 
the Lacedæme mans, by dint of arms, had reitored the 
temple to the citizens 0 £ Delphi, which had been ſeized 
by the LIN cians; Pericies, imined: ately after t the depar- 
ture of the Lacedzemonta 8, marched thither and put 1 


Into the ry inds of the Phoclans again. And as the RAR 
demonians had engraved on the forchead of the brazen 


* * 


wolf the 1 which 3 peopk of Delphi h ad Frant— 


* To *% i » i AN : 
ed them: of contult ung t the Oracle lirſt “, | *ericles ranſed 
the ſame BY | 


vilege fortthe Athenians, to be inſeribed on 


ka 


- 5 PR 1 PR. . * -# —_ T's x 
howred, that he was riglit in cor firm 8 "the 


: 1 
* ) 


4 
* * : * * 7 © AS {> fv ** 5 VHS * 
{ATC} ian törces 8 ATL Within : e ou: ids of Greece 


o 
} * 35 1 x * > Td zo > 42 + þ o ” * / 1 * 1 
EOF, in tie u if Place, the I. i} CC ans rey olred, and he 106), 
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E r Ann 
(Mat FACE ATE had Comme ed hoitilities, aud that the Las 


1 3 5 \ I \ 1 2.5. .'Y > » 1 k ; 
eee monan forces, under the command of King Pliito- 


En Were ben the | bot ders of Atti. Oda. | The CHOY 
offered hin battle; he did not chooſe, however, to. ritk 
un engagewent with fo es and u an army. 
Out as büflonex was very ung, aud chiefly directed by 
Cleandrides, a: « BG aich lor wh om the Zphor had appointe d 
him on acchunt of his tende er x Age, he-atten npted to bribe 
1 at ccunſelle 1 ſuceteding init to !. is with , perſuaded 

n to draw. oftthe Pe 8 neff ins. from Attica, The 


A Idiers d Lporung and retiring. 10 their ref (pe 'FHye homes, 
the Lacedæmonians were fo highly incenſed, that they 
: | O 

a heavy line upon the ke: and as he was not able 
to pay it, he withdrew from Lacedemon. As ſor Clean- 
1des, WhO fied. from Jaitice, 1 y condemned him to 
2 He was the father of Gylippus who defeared the 
enians in Sicily, and who fcemed to have derived the 
e of avarice from him as au hereditary diſtemper. He 
was led | by it into bad practices, for v hich he was bauiſh- 
ed with ingnominy from Pente , as we have related in the 
life of Lyſander. | 

In the accounts for this campaign Pe cles put down 
ten talents laid out for a neceſſary uſe, and the people 
allowed! ie, witho ut examining the matter clotely or Pry- 


* This ww olk ; 18 id to have 0 conſecrated a 
file of the great alt tat, on cecafion of a wolf's 1 
had robbed th e de mp! C, and lead ng the Del {LANE 
the Urvalure . y. 


nd placed by the 
ling a thick who 
o the place 3 where 
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ing into the ſecret. According | 10 ſome Writers, and 
among the relt Theophraſtus the philoſopher, Pericles 
ſent ten talents every year to Sparta, with which he gained 
all the magiſtracy, and kept them from acts of hoſtility ; 
not that he vurchaled peace With the money, but only - 
gained time, that he might have leiſure to make prepara» 
tions to carry on the war afterwards with advant: age. | 
Immediatcly, after the retreat of the Lacedzmonians, 
ne turned his! arins againſt the revoiters, and paſting.ovc 
into. Eubœa with fly {rips and five thouſand: men, he 
reduced the cities. He expelicd the Hf bed ole, perſons 
Qik inguiſhed by their opulence and authority among ihe 
Chaleidians; and having ex xterminated all the Heltizans, 
he gave their city to a colony of Athenians. The cauſe 
of this ſeverity was their baving t take n an Ather Han 111 ib. 
and murdered the whole crew. | : 
Soon after this, the Athenians: and Lacedemonians 
having agreed upon a truce. for thirty years, Pericles. 
cauſed a decree to be ma Ge for an expedition againſt Sa- 
mos. The pretence he made ute of was, that the Samians, 
when commanded 10. put an end to. the war with the Mi- 
leſlans, had refufci it. But as he ſeems to have entered 
upon this war mien y to gratity Aſpaſia, it may not be 
amifs to inquire by what art or 0 {he captivated the 


greateſt {tateſmen, and brought even piulolo phers to peak 
of her ſo much to her adv antage.. 


[t 1s agreed, that ſhe was by birth a Milefian , and 
che daug chter of Axiochus. She is reported to have trod 
in che eps of Thargelia g who was deſcended from the 
ancient Ionians, and to have reſerved her iutimacies for 
the great. This Th argelia, who to the charms- of her 
perſon : added a peculiar politeneſs and poignant wit, had 
many lovers among the Greeks, and drew over to the 
king of Perlia's intcreſt all that approached her; by 
whoſe means, as hey were perſons of eminence and au— 
thority, ſhe ſowed the ſceds of the Vedlan faction among 
the Grecian ſtates. 

Some, indeed, ſay, that Pericles made his court to 
Aſpaſia only on account of her witdom and Political pt: 


* Miletum, a city in Ion:a, was ſamous for producing perſons of 
extraordinary abilities. 

+ This Tharoelia, by her beauty, obtained the ſove ereignty of 
Theſſaly. However, the came to an untumely end; for the was 

murdered by one of her lovers. 
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lities. Nay, even Socrates himſelf ſometimes vifited her 
along with his friends; and her acquaintance took their 
wives with them to dei her diſcourſe, though the buſineſs 
that ſupported her was neither honourable nor decent, 
for ſhe kept a number "of courtezans in her hoaſe, 
#ichines informs us, that Lyfſicles, who was a grazier &, 
and of a mean ungenerous diſpoRtion, by his int ls 
with Aſpaſia after the death of Pericles, became the moit 
conſiderable man in Athens. And though Plato's Me- 
nexenus in the beginning is rather humourous then ſerious, | 
yet thus much ok hiltory we may gather from it, that 
many Athenians reſorted to her ou account of her ſkill i in 
the art of {peakin ET. 8 | 
I ſhoulden oy - however, think that the aktschm ent of 
Pericles was of ſo very delicate a kind. For, though 
his wize, who was his relation, and had been firit married 
to Hipponicus, by whom fhe had Callias the rich, brought 
him two fons, Xauthippus and n yet they lived. 
10 ill together, that they parted. by conſent. She Wus 
married to another, and he took Adſpaiia, for whom he 
had the tendereſt regard. | Inſomuch, that he never went 
out upon buſineſs, or returned, withoat ſaluting her. In“ 
the comedies the is called the New Omphale, D.-ianira, 
and 9 Cratinus pony calls her a proſtitute 


DEE ah bore this © Juno, this Aſpaſia, | 
skill'd in the ſnamelels trade ald every art 
Of wantonneſs. | 1 | | 


He ſeems alſo to have had a natural ſon by her; for 
Ne is introduced by Eupolis inquiring after him thus: 


| —ti} lives the offspring of my dailiance ? 


* What the 3 ments were to which this 1 Ly ficles was ad- 
vanced is no where recorded. 55 

+ lt is not to be imagined, that Aſpaſia excelled in light and amo- 
rous diſcourſes. Her dilcouries, on the contrary, were not more 
brilliant than ſolid, It was even believed by the molt in telligent 
Athenians, and an noneft them by Socrates himſelf, that ſhe compoſed 
the celebrated funeral oration pronounced by Pericles, in-ho::cur of 
thoſe that were flain in the Samian war. It is probab! e enough, 
that Pericles undertook that war to avenge the 8 of the Nli- 
leſians, at the ſuggeſtion of Aſpaſia, who was of Nliſetum; who ts 
taid to have accompanied him in that EXPE edition, and to have built 
2 er to pc _ etuate the memory of his victory. 
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— 
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Pyronides anſwers, 


He lives, and mi gh] have borne the name of luſband, 
Did he not dream that every boſom 5 | | 
Is not a chaſte one. 


e h was the ume of Aﬀpaſia, that Cyrus who con- 
ended with Artaxerxes for the Perſian crown, gave the 
name of Atpalia to his favourite COnc ubine, who before 
was called Mio. This woman was born ia Phocis, and 
was the daughter of Hermotimus. When Cyrus was [lain 
in the battle, ſhe was carried to the Os and had after- 
- wards great influence ov er him. Theſe particulars occur. 
ring to my memory as ] wrote this life, 1 though tit would 
be a needefs affectation of gravity, it nüt an ollence 
againſt poltenefs, to paſs them over in filence. | 
I now retur n to the Samian war, which Pericles is 
much blamed for having promoted, in favour of the 
Mileſtans, at the inſtigation of Aſpalia. he Mileſians 
and Samians had been at wor for the city of Priene, and 
the Samians had the a age, when. the Athenians in- 
terpoled, and ordered them to lay down their arms, and 
refer the deeihon of the diſpute to them: but the Samians 
refuſed 0 comply with this demand. Perieles, therefore, 
ſailed with a flect to Samos, and a aboliſhed the oligarchi- 
cal form of government. He then took fifty of the 
principal men, and the fame number of children, as hoſ- 
tages, and {ent them to Lemnos. Lach of theſe hoſtages, 
we are told, offered him a talent for his ranſom ; and 
thoſe that were defirous to . the ſettling of a deine 
racy among them, would have given him much more *, 
Pifſuthnes the Perhan, who had the intereſt of the Sa- 
mians at heart, likewiſe ſent him ten thouſand pieces of 
gold, to prevail upon him to grant them more favourable 
terms. Pericles, however, v rould receive none of their 
Preſents, but treated the Samians in the manner he had 
reſolved on; and having eſtabliſhed a popular government 
in the ad: he returned to Athens, 
But they ſoon revolted again, having recovered thets 
hoſtag es by fome Private meaſure of Fiſſuthnes, and 


p. ſtuthnes, the ſon of Hyltaſpes, was governor of Sardis, and 
Saule the cauſe of the Samians of courſe, becauſe the principal 
Terſous among them were in che Perſian tereſt, 
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| made new preparations for war. Pericles coming witi, 2” 
feet to reduce them once more, found them not in a po- 
ſture of negligence or deſpair, but determined to contend 
with him for the dominion of the ſea. A ſharp engage. 

ment enſued near the iſle of Praga, © and Pericles gained 
A glorious victory, having with forty-four {hips defe ated.-: 

| ſeventy, twenty of which had ſoldiers on board. 2 

P urſuing his victory, he pofſeſſed hum. If of the harh; 


of Samos, and laid fie ege to the city. They til SO he 
courage enough to ſally out and give him battle before 


the walls. Soon after a greater flect came from Athen: bh 
and the Samians. were entir ely thut up: whereupon Peri- 
cles took ſixty galleys, and ſteered for the Mediterranea: - 
with a deſign, as is generally ſuppoſed, to meet the Phœ- 
nician fleet that was coming to the relief of Danton aud 
40 engage with it at a great diſtance from the iſland, 
Stelimbrotus, indeed. ſays, he intended to fail for C; 
prus, which 1s very improba able. But whatever his deſig: 1. 
was, he ſe ems to have committed an error. For as ſoon 
as he was gone, Meliſſus, the ſou of ithagenes, a man 
| diſtinguiſhed as a philoſopher, and at that time commander 
of the Suamians, deſpiling either the ſmall number of ſhips 
that was left, or elſe the 3 of their officers, 
perſuaded his country men to attack the Athenians. 
Accordingly a battle was s fought; and the Samians Cb- 
tained the victory; for they made many prifoners, de- 
itroyed the greateſt part of the enemy's fleet, cleared the 
ſeas, and imported whatever warlike ſtores and proviſioas 
they wanted. Ariſtotle 5 that Pericles himſelf had 
been beaten by the ſame Meliſſus in a former ſea-tight. 
The Samians returned upon the Athenian priſoners tlie 
inſult they had received Ny marked their forcheads. with 
the figure of an owl, as the Athenians had branded them 
with a Samena, which} is a kind of ſhip built low in the 
fore- -part, and wide and hollow in the tides. This form 
makes it light and expeditious in failing; and it was 
called Samena from its being invented in Samos by Poly- 
crates the tyrant, Ariſtophanes is ſuppoſed to have hinted 


at thele marks, when he ſays, 


The Samians are I 3 I Face, 


* We have no account of theſe reciprocal barbarities in Thucydides, 


As ſoon às Pert cles was informed of the misfortune that 
aad befallen his army, he immediately returned with ſac- 
cours“, gave I. NMeliiſus battle, route 4 the enemy, and. 
blocked u p the town by building a wall about it; choolins 
to owe the conque bot 1t rather to time aud CZ PENCE, than 
to purchale it with the blood of his fellow. citizens. But 
when he found the Athenians murmurcd at the time ſpent 
iu the blockad 8 and that it was dithcul. t to reſtrain them 
from the aſſault, he divided the army into eight parts a ad 
ordered them to draw) lots. That divition winch drew 
a white bean, were to enjoy - themſelves in eaſe and plea- 
ſure while the oth: ers fought, Hence it 18 ſaid, that thoſe 
ho ſpend the Gay 1 in feaſting and mei rrhnent, «al that a 

Hi day fro in th 83 4 e be {ils 

Jn. adds, that Pericles in this ſege made uſe of 
battering engines, the invention of which he much ad- 
mired, it being then a new one; and that he had Artemon 
the engineer along with him, Who, on account of his 
lameneſs, was carried about in a litter, when his preſence 
was required to direct the machines, and thence had the 
ſurname of Periphoretus. But Heraclides of Pontus con- 
futes this IVY by fome verſes of Anacreon, in which 
mention is made of Artemon Periphoretus ſeveral ages 
before the Samian war _ theſe tranſactions of Pericles. 
And he tells us this Artemon was a per {on who gave him- 
ſelf up to luxury, and was withal of a timid and effeminate 
ſpirit; that he ſpent moit of his time withia doors, and 
had a ſhield of braſs held over his head by a couple of 
Das es, leſt ſomething ſhould fall upon him. Moreover, 
that if he happened to be nec e obliged to go abroad, 
ae was carried in a litter, which hung fo low as almoſt ta 
touch the. ground, and therefore was "called Periphoretus. 

After nine months the Samians ſurrendered, Pericles 
razed their walls, ſeized their ſhips, and laid a heavy 
ne upon them; part of Which they paid down directly i 
the reit they promiſed at a ſet time, and gave hoſtages 
tor the payment. Duris the Samiaa makes a melancholy 
tale of it, acculing Pericles and the Athenians of great 
cruelty, of which! no mention 18 made by Thucycides, 


* On his return he received a reinforcement of fourſcore ſnips, as 
Thucydides tells us; or ninety, accorGing to Diodorus, Vid, T 
Ub. 1. de Bell. Pelopon. 6 Liedoy „ie. 0. lib, x11, 


ket-place at Miletus, and to be bound to poſts there for 


intereſt or paſſion, and therefore is more likciy to Dos 
exaggerated the ſufferings of his country, to make th 
: Athenians : appear in an odious light . | 
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Ephoras or Arift6ile. What he relates concer ning the 
Samijan officers and ſeamen ſeems quite fictitious ; hc. tells 


443 


us, that Pericles cauſed them to be brought 1 ice the mar- 


* 


ten days together, at the end of which he odere them, 


by that time in the moſt wretched condition, to be dif. 


patched with clubs, and refuſed their bodies the honvur 
of burial, Duris, indeed, in his hiſtories, often wocs be— 


vond the Toe of truth, even when not miſled by any 


Pericles at his return to Athens, after the reduction of 


Samos, celebrated in a ſplendid manner the obſeguies of 
Bis r who fell in that war, and: pronounced 
himfeif the funeral oration, uſual on ſuch occaſions, — 


This gained him great applauſe; and when he came don n 


from the roſtrum, the women paid their reſpects to him, 


and preſented him with crowns and chaplets, like a cham- 


pion jult returned victorious from the liſts. Only Elpinice 


addreſſed him in terms quite different: Are chele act] Dons, 


then, Pericles, worthy of crowns and garland ds, which 
have deprived us of many brave citizens; not in a war 


© with the Pheœnicians and Medes, ſuch as my brother 

„ Cimon waged, but in deftro oying a city mited to ts 
c both in blood and friendſhip?“ Pericles only {nuled 
and anſwered ſoftly with this E 'ne of Are bilbchus, 


Why laviſh ointments on a head that's grey? 


Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with this 
conqueſt, and ſcrupled not to ſay, i That Agamemnon 
« ſpent ten years in reducing one of the Cities of tie bar 


„ harians, whereas he "I: of taken the richeſt and mot 


. "$3 
5 pon 1 city among the Ionians in nine months. | 
And indeed he had r: 22:00 to be proud of ne achievement; 


for the war was really a dangerous one, and the event un- 
; 4 * * 1 3 

Certain, fince, according LO Thueydides, LUC was the 

power of the Samlans, that the A thenians were in imini- 

nent danger of loſing the Cominion of the fen, 

* Yet Cicero tells us this Duris was a careful hiſtorian, Homo 11 


bi*7ria diligens, This hiſtorian lived in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. | | 79 


Some time after this, when the Peloponneſian war was 
ready to break out, Pe riches Fes the people to fend 
ſuccours to the inhabitants of Corcyra, who were at war 
witli the Corinthian 13* - winch. would be a means to fx 
in their intereſt an Hand whoſe: naval forces: were couſi- 
derable; and might be of great ſervice Sher of a rup- 
ture with the Peloponneſiaus, wit they had all the rea- 
fon 1 the world t te expe A would be foon. he fuccours 


J r — 0 5 5 ; at a Ws 
were decreed accordingly, .and Pericles ſent Lacedemo- 


nins to the fon of Cimon with ten ſhips on as if he 


deſigned nothin 8 more than to diſgrace bt mf. Ac mus 
tual regard and friendſhip ſobbited between Cimon's fa. 


i 1 85 
mily and the x e and he now furnished his ſon with 
but a few ſhips, and gave him the charge of this affair 


d gainſt his inclination, in order that, if nothin T grcat or 
e . - 11 
teriking Were el el d, Lacedemonius 1129 ght be ſtill the 


more fuſpect ed of favour ng the Spartans, Nay, by all 
imaginab! e methods he endearourè < to. Dn inder the ad- 
vancement of that family, repreſenting the ſons of Cimon, 
23 by their very names not genuine Atheuians, but ſtrangers 
and aliens, one or them being called Lacedæmonius, ano- 
ther Theſlalus, and a third Eleus. They ſeem to have been 
all the ſons of an Arcadian woman. Pericles, however, 
inding himſelf greatly blamed about theſe ten galley 8, an 
aid by no means ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe of thoſe 
that requeſted it, but li kely e. aough to aflord his enemies 
a pretence to accuſe him, TI 0 anoth er ſquadron to Cor- 
cyra t, which did not arrive till the action was over. | 
The Corinthians, offended at this treatment, com- 
plained of it at Lacedzmon, and the Meg 
lame time alleged, that the Athenians would not ſuffer 
them to come t > any mart or 85 ort of thi eirs, Hut Grove them 
out, thereby infringing the common privileges, and break- 
ing the oath they had hes before the general A ſembly 
of Greece, The people of Egina, too, Prixately ac- 


3 3 
> Mecarerhans at the 


* This war was commenced about the little territory of Fpidam- 
num, a city in Macedonia, founded by the Corcyrians, | 

+ There ſeems te be very littie colour for this hard aſſertion, 
Thneydides ſays, that the Arh cnians did not mens ne Corcyrians 
any rea! ans, but ſent this ial ſqua aciron to lock on while the 
Corinthians and Corcvrians weakened and waſte 4 each ot: a 

1 But this fleet, which conſiſted of tw N ſt ! pre veuted a foo 
*cond engagement, for Which they Were prepa ars 
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| quainted the Lacedæmonians with many encroachments 
and injuries done them by the Athenians, whum they 
durſt not accuſe re. And at this very juncture, Po— 
tidæa, a Corinthian colony, but tubject to the Athenians Sy 


being beſieged in coulequence of its revolt, haſtened on 
the war, 


However, as ambaſſadors were Tent to Athens, and 
as Archid: amus, king of the Lacedzzmonians endeavoured 
to give a healing turn to moſt of the articles in queſti on, 
and to pacify the allies, probably no other point woul > 
have involved the Athenians. in war, if they coul d have 
been perſuaded to relcand the . decree againit the Meg: 

renflans, and to be reco -ued to them. Pericles, chess 
| tore, i in exerting t all his intereſt to oppoſe tis mcalurs, 
In retaining his enmity to the Megarentians, and work 


ing up the people to the ſame: rancour, was the ſole author 
of the war. | 


It is ſaid, that when the ambaſſadors from Lacedæmon 
came upon this occalion to Athens *, Pericles pretended 
there was a law which forbade the taking down any tablet 
on which a decree of the people was written, “ Then,” 
faid Polyarces, one of the ambaſſadors, © do not take it 
* down, but turn the other fide outward ; there is no law 
« againlt that.“ Notwithſtanding the pleaſantry of this 


anſwer, Peticles relented not in the leaſt. Ile ſeems, 


The ILacedzxmonian ambaſſadors demanded, in the af pl: ce, 
tne expultion of thoſe Athenians who were ſtyled execrat:e on ne- 
count of the old buſineſs of Cylon and his aſſociates, h by I: 
mother's ſide, Pericles was allied to the family of Megacles; ihey 
next inſilted chat the livge of Potidza ſhould be ra uſed ; pp Chprie 7 
the inhabitants of gina ſhould be left free; and laſtly, that th 
decree made againſt _ Megarcnfians, whereby they were ſorb:c 
the ports and markets of Athens on pain of death, ſhould be: re- 
voked, and the Grecian ſtates let at HDCFLY, who were under tlie 
dominion of Athens. | 
Pericles repreſented to the Athenians, that, whatever the Lacc- 
dæmonians might pretend, the true gromid of their reſentment wa; 
the prodperity of the Athenian rep ;ublic; that, neverthelcls, it mig 5 
be propoſe cd, that the Athenians would reverſe their decree agaili: 
Megara, it the Lacedamonians would allo free egreſs and regrets 
In their city to the Athenians and their allies; that they Nou“ 
eave all thoſe ſtates free, who were free at the making of the las 

peace with Sparta, provided the Spartans. would alſo leave al: 
Nates free who were under their dominion; and that future i 
utes ſhould be ſubmitted to arbitration, In caſe theſe offers tov! 
Bot prevail, he adriſe them to hazards war | 


= 


3 
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mdecd,: 40 hate 1* ad teme private pique agai. aft the Me- 
AE: 
(Il 


garenlians, though the pretext he availed himſelf of in 
pu . was, that They had applied to proſaue uſes certain 
parece) 3 of facred ground ; and th creupon he procured. 1 


decree for an herald to be ſent to Megara and Lacedæ- 


Nt 
mon, - TO lay this charge as ainſt the Mes xarenhians, This 


1 


dcerce was drawn up 11 a candid and conciliating man- 


ner. But Anthe mociitus, MEE nt with thot com- 
miſſion, loſing his life by the way, through tome trea :hery 


(as was {uppoted) of the Mc YAreN 5 is, Charinus Pro- 

ared a decree, that an impl. cable and eternal enmity 
ſnould ſubiiit between the Athenians and them; that if 
any Leg arenfian ſhould ſet foot upon At tic ground, he 


mould be put 195 deut h. - that to the bach *. ich their ge- 
nerals uſed to take, this particular ſhould he added; that 
they would c a year make an 3 e the ter- 
ritories of Megara; and chat Authemoe itus ſhould be 
3 J 1 {2 


r 
3 of 13 7 
0 | hriallan gate, now called Dipylus.: 
i he Megarcuftans- howeve 5 deny thes being con- 


6 : : A i wt 
cerned in 18 murder of Anthemocritus 55 108 lay tne war 
entirely the door of Alphſia and Perocs:; alleging in 


«1 17 D F 
rout 5898 65 well known ere from the Aa. 0 of 


hy 0 ? 
Ariftophane 8, 


The god © f vine had with his 27 72 {mote 


Some youth is, Who, ii their maducis, ole from Megata 
The proſtitute Swmetha 5 in revenge, 


s „ 


Two females, liberal of their Iniiles, were folen 
From our A, train. | | 


It is not, indeed, eaſy to diſcover what was the real 
origin of the war: but at the fame time all agree, it was 
7 
CT 


acr 

he © aut of. "HEE RY that the d ecre e agait it Megara was 
not annulled. Some ſay, his firmneſs in that caſe was 
the effect of his pri dence and mavTrammiy, as he con- 
\dered that demand only as a trial, and thought the leaft 
conceſſion would be underſtood as an acknowledgment of 


weaknets : but others will have it, that his. treating the 


*.'Thuc) dides takes ne notice of this herald; aud yet-it is ſo cer- 
*ain that 6 Me garenſi ans were looked upon as the authors of the 


murder, that: they were pupil ied for it many ages after: for on 
mat accovat the Emiperot 3 denied them many ſavours and 
privileges w Which! he grented to the other cities of Greece. 
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Lacedemonians with ſo little ceremo! ny, was owing to his 
obſtinacy, and an ambition to diſplay his power. | 

But the worſt cauſe of all *, aiſigned for the war, and 
Y which, notwithſtanding, is confirmed by moſt hiſtorians, 
is as follows: Phidias the ſtatuary had undertaken (as 
we have faid) the ſtatue of Minerva. The friendſuip and 
influence he had with Pericles, expo! lech him to envy, and 
procured him many enemies, who, willing to m ho an 
experiment upon him, what judg ment the people + oy 
paſs on Pericles himſelf, perf: uaded gag non, one of Ph 
dias's w orkmen, to place himſelf as a ſuppliant in th e 
Forum, and to entreat the Prot Aon © e republic WI le 
he lodged an information againſt Fhidias, et 
The people granting his requeſt, and "the aflair coming 
to a public trial, the allegation of theft, which Menon 
brought againit hi im, was ſhown to be grou: leis. For 
Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, had managed the mat- 
ter from the firit w ith ſo much art, that the gold with 
which the ſtatue was overlaid, could eaſily be e talden of 
and weighed ; and Pericles ordered this to be done by 
the accuſers. But the excellence: of his work, and the 
envy ariling thence, WAS the SL that ruined P! aidlas 
and it was particularly infiſted upon, that in Bis repre- 
ſentation of the battle with the Amazons upon Minerva's 
ſnield, he had introduced his own tes as a b. id old 


man taking up a great {tone with Loch hands , and a 


high-ſini! hed picture of Pericles fighting with an Amazon. 
The laſt was contrived with ſo much 7 art, that the hand, 
which, in lifting up the ſpear, partly covered the face, 


tec: ws to be intended to conceal the likenels, which yet 


was very ftriking on both ſides. Phidias, therefore, was 
* thrown into priſon, 3 | be died a a natural death ; 
though ſome lay, poiſon was given him by his enemies, 


who weie delirous of cat ting Pericles to be fufpected. 
As for che accuſer NMenoa, he had an immunity from taxes 


* Pericles, when he faw kts friends proſecutèd, was apprehe nſi ve 
-of a proſecution himſelf, and therefore haſtencd on a rupture with 
the: Pelopon: neſians, to turn the attention of the peopic to war, 

t, They inſiſted that thoſe. modern figures impeached the credit 
of the ancient hiſtor y, Which did ſo much honour to Athens, and 
their found cr Theſeus. | 
I Others Hay, that he was baniſhed, and that in his exile hie made 
the ſamous ſtatue of Tupiter vt Oly mpia. 5 5 | 3 
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nted him, at the motion of Glycon, and the generals 
OY to provide for his fecurity, :-/. DG 
S time Aſpaſia was prolecuted for i impie ty by | 
Hermipp dus a COMIC poct, who likewiſe accuſed her of 
receiving 106 N houle women * ” condition of 
Haves, fort the . re of Perielcs. | Dtopithes pro- 
| | thoſe who di! ated: the, ene of 
the gods, or introduced new pintons about ce! lellial ap- 
Pearances, ſhould be tried before an aſſembly of the peg- 
pie, This charge was levelled firlt at Anaxagoras, and 
through him at Pericles. And as the people admitted its 
another decree was propoſed by Dracontides, that Peri- 
cles ed 3 un account of the Public money before 
the 1 lane, and that the judges ſhould take the ballots 
from the altar *, and ry the Ea in the city. But Agnon 
cauſcd the lalt article to be dropt, and inſtead thercof, 
it was voted that tlie action ſhould be laid before che 
teen hundred judge s, eicher for e and a 2 
Ves, Or 8 0 for u Praitces. | | 
Atpatia was acquitted +, though much againſt the te- 
nor ot the ee by means of 1 *ericles; who { according to 
IEſcluünes) ſhed many tears in his ap plication for mercy. 
tor her. "He did not. e the ſame indulgence for 
Anaxagoras 2, and therefore cauſed him to quit the city, 
and conducted him part oi Me way. And as he himſclt 
was become obnoxious: to the people upon Phidias's ac- 
count, and was afraid of being called in queſtion for it, 


3 
7 


he urged on they ar witch as Yet was uncertain, and blow 
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-- uh P 1 n ye 
In ſorne extraordinary caſes, where the judges were to proceed 
1 


Wil the er Qn efs end ſolemnity, hey were to take ballots 
 billers from the altar nnd to inſcribe their judgment upon them; 
father tot; the | 11nd the te be | What Pl 

O ratnel U 4A +ke 14 Di Ack Ta A+ 1e * ite bean, nor. yy [14 us 3 
tarch bieans by trying the conſe in the tily, is not ay to determine, 
el! 6 the -cily We. a, e to unacritand he ll e/ombly af the people, 


By the fiiteen hundred judges mentioned in the next ſentence, is 
bro! a ly meant the court of Ze/tea, ſo called becauſe: the judges 
lat in the open air expoſed to the fun; tor this court, on cxtraordi- 
pmary Oc Calions, confilled of that number. 
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About this time Pericles was {ered with. 1 the Piagus, 
7 | H f vo N Wo 1 . | + x: : * : , 40 
but not with luch acute and contmue qi 6 Mpc mis 48 N 


10 4 * 
generally Chows. It Was rather à lingering ditemper, 
which, with frequent interwilſions, und by flow degree: 
conſumed his body, an impaired the vigor of his min. 
Thieophraſtus has a Aiiqt ation in, his Erhies, whethen 
Vel 3. Characters may De ot ange d ith their 5 8 Aike 
the foul 0 anected with the ditorders of the body: tor 15 
Ber virtue 4 and t! | 0 1e he relates, that Periches 3 5 Ko 

riend who came to viſit hin in his ficknefs,. an amal 
which the women Ha hung about his 1 eck, artiinain 
that IC muſt be {10K © indeed, ſince he fuhmutted %%% ru. 
Exon a piece of käpefllirien . | 

When he was at the point of dea ith, his ſar caving friend 
and the principal Citizens ſitting about his bed, Gifcon fed 


together concerning his e 4ns virtue, and the 
great authority he ha d enjoy ed, and enumerated his variou 


— 1445 3 
exploits and the number of his victories: for, while he 
was commander in chief, he had erected no lIefs than 


nine drop mcg to the honour of Athens. 1 hele things they | 
talked of, ſuppoſing that he attended not to what they 
Haid, but that his { le 
however, of every wx the: 

delivered himſelf andibby as follows:“ I am ſur 8 | 
* t! rat I This JU d. Well . and Es «tol theſe acts 01 mi. 165 
© though fo Stare had her ws in them, 58. many other 
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were gone. He took notice, 


tucy had LW GKON a! 10 437 upon 
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oy F METALS have performed the! Ke, YOu tak no. notice 
Sh; . 5 
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66 af tie gre: atcit and mot honourable part Os my cha 
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N der, that ho R cheman, {07017 my means, ever hut 07: 
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executed, and this natural ſon of Pericles was one of = n. The only 
crime laid to their charge, was, that they ha- 4not buried the dead, 
Xe nophon, i in his Grecian hiſtory, has given x large account of this 
affair, It happened under the archonſhip of Callias, the ſecond year 
of the ninety-third O! 52 1d, twenty-four years after the death of 
Pericles, Socrates the philoſopher Was at that time one of the pry + 
tancs, and rcſoiutc 17 refuſed to do his office. Anda lit tle while 
after the madneſs of the people turned the other way. 

* It does not appear by this that his underſtanding was weakened. 
fince he knew the char to be a ridiculous piece of ſuperſtition 
and ſhowed it to his friend as ſuch; but only that in his extrem £ 
fickneſs he had not reſolution enough to refuſe wh. at he was ſenſthle 
would do him no good, | | 
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Pericles undoubtedly de reed Adi III ati on, not only 
tor the candour and moderation which he ever retained, 
Auen the diſtractions of bulin els and the rage of his 


t'tilics, but for that. noble ſentiment which led him to) 


think it his moſt escellent attainment, never to have given 
way to envy or anger, notwithilanding the greatneſs of 
nis power, nor to Bae nou! wy an imp lacable hatred 


+4 
| | 3 
train his greateſt foe. In my ohinion, this one thing, 
-y 4 8 62 
a 4 . F * ? v8) W558 
niean his mild and üg hate bu! viour, his unble- 
mifned integrit y and irreproachable conduct during his 


wwhole: adiri Eva) ion, 85 es his ap pcllation of Olympius, 


vehich would be otherwilte yam and abſurd, no lor ger ex- 
deptionable, 1 gives it a bropriety. Thus we think 
the divine powers, as the authors of all good, and na- 
+ 


Urally inc apable producing . evil, worthy o rule and 
— , ” 1 
'Þ Hide over. the 1 0 Not:! in the manner W hichi the 


oets relate, who, WH | 1 enden ofred to bewilder us 


by their irrational opinions, ſtand convicted of incon- 


Hiteney, by their ov n Wings For they reprelent the 
place which the gods inhabit⸗ 28 the region of ſecurity 
And the moſt perfect + tranquillity, Rn proached by ſtorms 
and INT cd with | clouds; chere 4 ſweet lercnity for 
ever reigns, and a Pr C they Ulplays itelf without inter- 
ruption; and theſe they think manſions ſuitable tou blefled. 
and immortal nature. Vet, at the tame time, they repre- 


} 


ſent the £908 themſclves as full of anger, malevolence 
hatred, and other paſſions, unworthy cven of a reaſonable 
man. But this by the by. | 

The flate of pub! lic affairs ſoon ſhowed the want of 
Pericles “, and the Atlienians openly expreſſed their re- 
gret for his loſs. Even thoſe, Who, in his lifetime, could 
but ill brook his ſu perior power, as thinking themſelves 
celipſed by it, yet upon a trial of Other orators and dema- 
85 gues, after he was: gone, ſoon acknowledged that 
where feverity was required, no man was ever more mo— 
derate z or if mildneſs was neceſſary, no man better kept 
up his dignity, than Pericles. And his fo much envied 
authority, , to which they had given the name of monarchy 


and tyranny, then appcared to have been the bulwark ot 


* Pericles died in the third year of the Feloponticlian war, that - 
ihe laſt year of the ciglity-ſeventh Olympiad, and 428 Years. betorc 
he Chriſtian cra. 
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